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Preface— -Emigration  meritorious — Embarkation  at  Liver - 
pool — Cove  of  Cork— Pass  Madeira  and  Teneriffe — » 
Proposal  to  cultivate  the  Madeira  Grape  at  Trinidad — - 
First  View  of  the  Coast  o f South  America  off  the  Month 
of  the  Couranline — Anchorage  in  the  River  Demerary 
- — Provisions  to  be  made  for  a West  India  Voyage- 
Censure  of  the  Navigation  Act . 


npIilS  sketch  of  the  settlements  on  the  Berbice,  the  Demc- 
A rary,  the  Essequebo,  and  the  Pomaroon,  is  in  great 
part  copied  from  successive  letters  written  by  the  author  to 
his  family,  in  the  course  of  a seven  years  residence  at  Sta- 
broek,  without  any  view  to  publication*.  He  therefore 
hopes  the  reader  will  be  content  with  a plain  statement  of 
what  he  has  seen  and  thought.  The  original  epistolary  form, 
has  been  dropped,  and  so  much  of  arrangement  aimed  at, 
as  was  necessary  to  prevent  repetition  ; but  the  connection 
of  the  topics  is  not  very  methodical,  and  facts  oftener  occur 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  acquired,  than  in  which 
they  might  best  have  been  grouped. 

The  only  object  for  attempting  this  statistical  account,  is 
a wish  of  displaying  the  importance  of  the  seUlemenfs 
now  possessed  by  the  British  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Soutii  America.  They  are  undervalued  ; and  were  aban- 
doned at  the  peace  of  Amiens  with  a levity,  which  lowered 
the  character  of  our  statesmen  for  information.  If  this  en- 
deavour to  make  the  district  more  known,  should  succeed, 


* The  contents  of  the  letters  in  question  lately  appeared  in  a splfendid  quarto 
volume,  which,  being  printed  chiefly  with  a view  for  distribution  in  the  circle 
of  the  Author’s  connections,  has  probably  never  met  the  notice  of  the  numerous 
readers  of  our  Collection.  The  Proprietor  of  the  copy-right  having  favoured 
the  Editor  with  permission  to  reprint  it,  he  is  gratified  in  presenting  so  useful  a 
work  to  the  public  at  large.  A few  copies  of  the  quarto  volume  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  admirers  of  fine  printing. 
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the  author’s  end  is  reached.  It  will  be  a sufficient  gratifica- 
tion for  him  to  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  disclose  a new 
field,  where  British  industry  and  perseverance  are  so  likely 
to  reap  an  early  reward,  and  so  able  to  sound  an  immeasur- 
able empire. 

Emigration  ought  to  be  classed  among  the  merits  of  a 
citizen.  The  little  void  an  absentee  leaves  is  presently  filled. 
By  withdrawing  from  the  competition  for  employment  at 
home,  he  favours  an  increase  in  the  recompense  of  industry. 
Whether  he  fails,  and  dies  abroad  ; or  thrives,  and  returns 
with  a fortune  ; he  has  helped  to  keep  in  motion  the  great 
wheel  of  commercial  circulation.  He  who  quits  his  country, 
does  not  forsake  it ; he  only  chooses  a different  post  of  acti- 
vity in  its  behalf.  Be  assists  in  extending  to  a distance  the 
imitation  of  its  manners,  the  consumption  of  its  handiwork, 
the  advantage  of  its  intercourse,  the  popularity  of  its  litera- 
ture and  law.  * 

Not  that  I pretend  to  have  been  governed  by  any  such 
sublime  moral  motives,  when  I determined  to  seek  my  for- 
tune on  a transatlantic  shore.  Accident  determined  my  des- 
tiny. The  partner  of  a house  in  Stabroek,  who  was  at  Lon- 
don in  1798,  wished  to  engage  an  articled  clerk  on  terms 
which  my  friends  thought  liberal.  Fancy  and  ambition 
painted,  at  the  termination  of  a West  Indian  voyage,  new 
forms  of  pleasure  and  of  gain  ; and  I embarked  with  delight 
on  board  the  Comet,  captain  Barrow,  at  Liverpool,  on  the 
25th  December,  1798. 

For  many  days  after  we  left  the  Mersey  I was  much 
troubled  by  sea-sickness.  This  is  a phenomenon  which  no 
medical  man  I ever  met  with,  could  satisfactorily  explain, 
and  the  only  advantage  I have  derived  from  conversation  on 
the  subject,  was  to  collect  a few  facts.  Sea-sickness  is  most 
likely  to  occur,  if  you  stand  still  upon  t lie  deck  and  watch 
the  motion  of  the  sea.  If  the  eyes  be  closed,  so  that  the 
dancing  of  surrounding  objects  cannot  be  perceived,  you 
are  less  liable  to  be  sick.  If  you  lie  in  the  horizontal  pos- 
ture, the  rocking  of  the  ship  is  almost  imperceptible  ; hence 
the  most  effectual  way  of  avoiding  sea-sickness,  is  to  lie 
down  on  your  bed.  By  these  means  I have  often  passed  in 
a few  minutes  from  the  most  dreadful  nausea  to  a state  of 
perfect  ease,  and  could  eat,  talk,  and  read,  as  well  as  if  I 
were  on  shore.  This,  however,  is  only  an  escape  from 
sickness,  for  as  soon  as  I came  upon  deck  again,  l found 
1 was,  as  much  affected  by  the  motion  of  the  ship,  as  at 
first.  The  only  v ay  to  conquer  it,  is  to  brave  it.  Strong 
exercise  is  good,  such  as  walking  the  deck.  You  are 
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then  not  so  sensible  to  the  motion  of  the  ship.  The  eyes 
and  the  feet  are  no  longer  watchful  to  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  objects.  Stimulant  mental  occupation  is  good, 
such  as  mirthful  conversation,  which  fills  the  mind  with 
amusing  ideas,  and  excludes  those  strange  sensations  which 
seem  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  malady.  Various  means 
of  inferior  importance  may  be  mentioned,  to  diminish  the 
effect  of  tSie  motion  of  the  vessel.  To  go  on  board  after  a 
light  simple  meal ; to  live  temperately,  and  to  eat  a little 
food  at  short  intervals,  rather  than  more  at  longer.  Strong 
drinks  taken  into  the  stomach  are  good,  if  they  do  not  pro- 
duce intoxication.  A single  glass  of  brandy  is  often  use- 
ful, but  enough  to  produce  drunkenness  would  obviously  be 
hurtful.  Pure  water  should  never  be  used,  but  ought  to 
be  mixed  with  a little  wine  or  lemon-juice.  When  the  sto- 
mach is  sufficiently  strong,  a glass  of  spirituous  bitters  will 
increase  the  appetite  and  relieve  the  remaining  sickness. 

We  touched  at  Cork,  and  Jay  in  the  Cove  to  await  con- 
voy : there  we  took  on  board  live  stock  and  sea  stores.  This 
port  promises  to  become  important.  If  it  were  made  a free 
port  ; if  goods  could  be  landed  within  a certain  ring  of 
wall,  or  other  enclosure,  and  without  paying  any  duty,  or 
giving  any  bond  to  the  custom-house ; the  produce  always 
deposited  there  for  the  various  inlets  of  the  European  mar- 
ket would  be  very  considerable.  What  West  Indian  cargoes 
are  carried  forwards  to  Liverpool  can  no  longer  be  des- 
tined to  the  Mediterranean,  to  France,  to  London,  without, 
having  incurred  a needless  expence. 

We  left  Cork  on  the  4th  January,  1799,  having  several 
horses  on  board,  which  were  very  troublesome.  The  laws 
that  prohibit  carryingout  our  best  breeds  of  cattle  render  ne- 
cessary a costly  and  inconvenient  exportation  of  single  ani- 
mals, which  might  be  bred  in  our  continental  colonies  at  less 
cost.  The  object  of  Great  Britain  ought  not  to  be  the  furnish- 
ing of  her  colonies  with  what  can  more  cheaply7  be  produced 
there  ; but  the  raising  of  a large  population,  whose  demand 
would  busy  her  stationary  manufactories. 

There  is  almost  always  a north  wind  off  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal : I do  not  know  why,  but  the  sailors  rely  on  it  with 
confidence,  and  are  seldom  disappointed.  We  fell  in  with 
it,  and  were  carried  by  it  into  the  latitude  of  Madeira.  By 
the  bye,  why  should  the  sort  of  grapes  which  thrive  in  this 
island  not  be  capable  of  culture  in  some  of  the  British 
islands  ; on  the  mountains  of  Trinidad,  for  instance?  Our 
people  could  learn,  as  well  as  the  Portuguese,  to  ferment 
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the  must  in  cellars,  and  to  throw  in  quick-lime  when  any 
tendency  to  acetous  fermentation  is  perceived.  The  go- 
vernment ought  to  lower  the  duty  on  wines  imported  from 
the  Cape  and  from  Trinidad,  so  as  to  confer  the  monopoly 
of  the  British  market  on  the  wine-makers  who  might  ariso 
in  our  own  colonies.  The  olive  could  in  like  manner  pro- 
bably be  cultivated  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Jamaica,  and 
elsewhere. — -Our  laws  have  not  enough  reciprocity  : the  co- 
lonies must  buy  no  where  but  in  Great  Britain  ; while  Great 
Britain  gives  no  corresponding  preference  to  her  colonics. 
Now  that  the  Gallipoli  oils  grow  in  French  territory,  there 
is  some  chance,  perhaps,  that  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
supply  our  woollen  manufactories  from  provinces  of  our 
own.  Recruiting  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the  garrisons 
in  the  West  Indies  has  been  suggested  ; it  might  indirectly 
improve  their  agriculture,  by  introducing  some  peasants- 
accustomed  to  grow  oil,  wine,  rice,  and  silk. 

On  the  27th  January  we  saw  the  snow  on  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  the  only  part  of  Africa  I am  ever  likely  to  be- 
hold. Three  of  our  horses  died  in  this  neighbourhood. 
On  the  7th  February  we  were  surrounded  by  flying-fish. 
Several  of  them  lit  on  deck.  I ate  one  for  my  supper.  They 
are  not  unlike  herrings  ; and  fly,  it  seems,  in  order  to  cool 
themselves  by  evaporation;  for  they  do  not  rise  in  the 
night,  and  always  replunge  into  the  water  as  soon  as  iheir 
wings  are  dry.  The  heat  was  become  excessive:  the  nau- 
tilus sailing  with  his  fan  ; and  the  cerulean  brilliance  of 
the  dorado  moved  by  golden  fins,  were  new  objects  to  me. 

On  the  8th  our  main-top-gallant  mast  caught  fire  from 
the  friction  of  a rope  newly  tarred.  This  accident  retarded 
us;  we  fell  astern  of  the  whole  convoy,  but  recovered  our 
distance  a day  or  two  after,  though  we  were  all  equally 
assisted  by  the  trade-wind.  Home  days  before  we  made 
land,  the  colour  of  the  sea  changed  from  a deep  sky  blue 
to  an  olive  tinge,  as  if  there  was  mud  below  ; but  the  water 
when  examined  in  a glass  shewed  no  sign  of  turbidness. 

After  a passage  of  seven  weeks,  it  may  naturally  be  sup- 
posed we  were  very  happy  when  one  of  the  seamen,  from 
the  foretop-galPnt  mast  head,  gave  us  the  joyful  warningof 
“ Land,  a-head!  ” which  was  on  the  24th  of  February. 
The  ship  Henry,  with  which  we  were  then  in  company, 
having  parted  convoy  in  the  latitude  of  Barbadoes,  made 
us  a signal  u for  land  discovered  on  the  weather  bow.” 
Captain  Barrow  then  went  aloft  with  a glass,  and  saw 
plainly  a long  range  of  coast  running  off  east  to  west,  disr 
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im\t  about  five  leagues— the  land  appeared  very  low,  and 
completely  covered  with  trees  even  down  to  the  water’s 
edge.  The  day  was  clear  and  serene,  to  the  utmost  trans- 
parency of  a tropical  atmosphere.  On  heaving  the  lead 
we  were  much  alarmed,  by  being  in  only  quarter  less  five 
water,  and  immediately  made  a signal  to  speak  our  consort. 
She  accordingly  came  up  alongside,  and  understanding  our 
apprehension,  captain  Hay  ton  assured  us  there  was  no  dan- 
ger; that  it  was  low  water  and  neap  tides— that  there  was 
a necessity  for  our  standing  in  for  the  land  close  hauled, 
to  discover  what  part  of  the  coast  we  were  on,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  flood  tide,  which  was  then  making,  from  carrying 
us  too  far  to  leeward . 

As  he  was  acquainted  with  the  coast,  we  agreed  to  follow 
him  and  obey  his  signals.  The  Comet  being  the  best  sailer 
of  the  two,  we  shortened  sail,  and  took  a reef  in  the  top- 
sails  to  keep  farther  astern  of  the  Henry.  About  noon 
we  were  so  close  in  as  to  discover  a river  to  windward  of  us 
—we  were  then  in  three  fathom  water.  The  bottom  was 
soft  mud,  nothing  else  had  adhered  to  the  tallow  put  into 
the  bottom  of  the  sounding  lead.  While  captain  Barrow 
was  in  this  state  of  unpleasant  suspense,  not  knowing  where 
he  was  or  what  to  do,  the  Henry  made  a signal  for  prepar- 
ing to  anchor.  We  accordingly  coach-wheeled  three  or 
four  coils  of  the  cable  on  deck,  and  in  the  mean  time  ran 
alongside  to  enquire  where  we  were.  Captain  Hayton  told 
us  the  river  to  windward  was  the  Courantine,  situate  be- 
tween the  Berbice  and  the  Surinam,  and  that  we  were  about 
100  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Demerary  river,  but  that  he 
thought  it  adviseable  to  come  to  during  the  night,  and 
recommended  a sharp  look-out  to  be  kept,  as  the  coast  was 
much  infested  with  privateers  from  the  Orinoko. 

We  altered  our  course  two  points  to  the  westward,  which 
accordingly  brought  us  more  in  a parallel  with  the  coast, 
which  I had  now  an  opportunity  of  particularly  observing; 
it  w as  low  and  perfectly  flat,  and  from  its  appearance  quite 
wild  and  uncultivated.  Large  forests  of  trees  extend  along 
the  coast,  even  to  the  beach,  which  appeared  to  consist  of 
mud,  with  but  few  intervals  of  sand.  This  prospect  of  a 
country  in  which  1 was  to  become  a resident  for  five  years, 
certainly  was  not  the  most  flattering,  but  it  being  the  end  of 
my  journey,  and  the  first  land  1 had  seen  for  several  weeks. 
I beheld  it  with  glad  eyes,  and  really  thought  it  a most  de- 
lightful place.  I looked  on  the  forests  of  trees  as  so  many 
famous  groves  and  pleasant  plantations,  and  compared  the 
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situation  of  the  sea-shore,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  to  some  of  our 
watering  places  in  England — I hugged  myself  with  the  idea 
of  tva versing1  those  rural  retreats  of  wood,  and  hearing  the 
dashing  of  the  waves  against  the  lofty  mangroves  in  my  sup- 
posed walks  of  retirement . 

Highly  gratified  by  this  verdant  scenery,  and  the  refresh- 
ing breeze  having  completely  recovered  me  from  the  remain- 
ing qualms  of  sea-sickness,  1 retired  once  more  to  my  state- 
room, but  not  to  sleep.  The  watch  being  set,  the  careful 
mariner  was  pacing  the  deck,  and  universal  silence  reigned, 
interrupted  at  intervals  with  the  hollow  yet  pleasing  sound 
of  a All’s  well !”  and  the  chiming  of  the  half-hour  bells.  I 
counted  eight  when  the  starboard  watch  was  called,  and 
again  visited  the  deck.  The  flood  tide  had  made,  which 
having  raised  the  anchor  we  had  drifted  a little,  and  the 
seamen  were  employed  in  veering  out  more  cable — a total 
stillness  seemed  to  pervade  the  sky — the  breeze  which  had 
before  been  so  brisk,  had  died  away  and  left  a perfect  calm — - 
the  swell  and  roughness  of  the  sea  had  subsided — nothing 
was  heard  but  a rippling  against  the  vessel’s  side,  and  the 
voices  of  the  seamen  singing  u Yo  heave  yo,” — the  moon 
was  just  descending  below  the  horizon — the  air  was  mild, 
and  I found  that  repose  on  a hen-coop  on  deck  which  my 
bed  denied  me. 

I was  aroused  in  the  morning  between  five  and  six  by  a 
bustle  and  confusion  on  deck : the  day  was  already  break- 
ing from  the  east,  and  the  splendour  of  the  rising  sun  was 
surpassingly  grand.  The  seamen  were  weighing  the  anchor 
in  compliance  with  a signal  from  the  Henry.  This  was  a 
more  difficult  task  than  we  were  awfare  of,  and  after  having- 
attempted  the  execution  of  it  for  two  hours,  we  were  abso- 
lutely obliged  to  relinquish  it  for  the  present : as,  however, 
we  had  neighbour’s  fare,  we  could  not  complain — the  Henry 
was  in  the  same  situation.  Captain  Hayton  hailed  and  told 
us  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  purchase  our  anchor  while 
the  ebb  tide  was  running,  as  it  had  taken  such  hold  of  the 
mud,  but  advised  our  hauling  the  cable  short  at  low  water  ; 
and  that  when  the  flood  tide  made,  the  anchor  would  weigh 
itself.  W e had  no  other  resource,  and  it  was  not  until  ten 
o’clock  that  we  were  under  weigh,  with  a light  breeze  from 
the  north-east,  which,  however,  soon  brought  us  off  the 
mouth  of  Berbice  river.  Here  the  scene  began  to  vary  ; the 
stream  appeared  to  be  about  two  miles  broad,  and  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  channel  is  an  island,  which  from  a chart 
we  had  on  board,  I learnt  was  called  Crab  Island.  It 
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abounds  with  land-crabs.  W ith  a glass  we  discovered  ships 
lying  at  anchor  ; and  the  small  craft  sailing  about  in  shore  and 
coast  ways  were  clearly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye  from  the 
deck.  The  coast  to  the  eastward  ot  the  river  was  as  wild  as 
that  we  had  seen  the  day  before  off  the  Courantine — that  to 
the  westward  appeared  to  be  cultivated,  and  we  had  again, 
the  pleasure  of  beholding  habitations  on  firm  ground,  inter® 
rnpted  at  intervals  with  clumps  of  trees,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  sea-side  on  some  of  the  estates,  and 
made  a pleasing  variety. 

The  plantations  regularly  ranged  on  the  coast,  which 
being  a flat  strand,  shewed  them  to  advantage  as  on  a map, 
the  foliage  quite  green,  clusters  of  little  cottages,  some  de- 
tached buildings,  the  better  sort  of  houses,  of  two,  three** 
and  four  stories  high,  painted^ white,  and  the  red  boarded 
roofs,  made  many  an  interesting  group,  and  gave  to  every 
plantation  the  air  of  a separate  village.  The  passing  and 
repassing  of  schooners  and  other  colony-boats,  considerably 
enlivened  the  landscape.  This  character  of  country  continued 
all  the  way  to  Demerary.  We  went  over  the  bar  safely , 
but  night  coming  on,  we  were  obliged  to  anchor  about  two 
miles  from  the  river’s  month,  and  did  not  get  in  till  the 
next  morning,  when  a pilot  came  off  and  took  charge  of  the 
vessel,  which  he  brought  to  anchor  under  the  guns  of  Fort 
William  Frederic.  Now  that  the  breeze  blew  over  land  we 
were  delighted  with  its  orange-like  fragrance.  'The  scenery 
is  much  more  divers  fled  about  this  river’s  mouth,  than  on. 
the  other  parts  of  the  coast.  A number  of  wind-mills  ap« 
peared  at  work  both  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the 
Demerary.  Several  handsome  and  spacious  mansions,  with 
look-outs  on  the  beach,  the  principal  ones  of  which,  I after® 
wards  understood,  belong  to  the  Bel-Air  estate  and  the  Cha* 
teau- Margot. 

The  mouth  of  the  Demerary  lies  in  6,  50  north  latitude, 
and  58  west  longitude  from  London.  The  province  which 
it  waters,  bears  the  same  name,  but  might  more  conveniently 
be  called  Demeraria  its  extent  of  sea-coast  is  ncarly-one 
hundred  miles,  running  west,  and  by  north  and  west  ; it  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Berbice,  and  to  the  westward  by 
Essequebo.  The  river  at  its  entrance  is  nearly  a mile  and 
a half  broad,  and  has  a bar  four  miles  without  of  mud5 
over  wldch,  m>  vessel  drawing  more  than  nine  teet,  can  pass 
until  half  flood. 

At  high  water  and  spring  tides,  theFe  are  eighteen  feet  on 
this  bar  ; but  great  care  must  be  taken  by  vessels  going  in, 
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io  keep  well  up  to  the  east  shore.  When  the  mariner  is  close 
enough  to  perceive  the  shipping,  fort,  &c.  he  should  keep 
bearing  E.  8.  E.  until  he  gets  within  a mile  and  a half  of  it. 
Then  keep  the  river  a little  more  open,  which  brings  him  into 
a channel  where  there  are  three  or  four  fathoms  of  water,  by 
which  means  he  clears  the  weather-bank  of  sand,  which  .runs 
out  from  the  point  ; just  round  which  is  a battery  called 
Fort  William  Frederic,  mounting  eighteen  heavy  pieces  of 
cannon.  Half  a mile  east  from  it,  is  a block-house,  which 
lias  a commanding  view  of  the  sea,  and  a communication  by 
signal  with  Berbice,  which  gives  immediate  notice  of  any 
vessels  being  off  the  coast. 

Captain  Barrow  went  on  shore  to  report  the  vessel  to  the 
commandant,  when  he  got  a passport  for  going  up  the  river. 
We  were  then  visited  by  a surgeon  of  health  and  the  har- 
bour-master, who  left  their  respective  instructions  ; we  were 
not  troubled  by  any  custom-house  officer.  A clerk  of  the 
merchant  to  whom  1 was  to  be  attached,  came  on  board  in 


the  afternoon  with  captain  Barrow,  in  a handsome  tent-boat, 
rowed  by  sis  negroes,  and  the  ship’s  yawl  followed  with  a 
load  of  grass  for  the  horses,  which  w as  no  doubt  very  accept- 
able to  them. 

Let  him  who  is  about  to  set  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  be 
thoroughly  aware  that  his  voyage  may  endure  three  months, 
that  lie  is  likely  to  incur  every  variety  of  climate,  that  the 
fresh  water  on  board  is  too  precious  to  be  squandered  on  the 
washing  of  linen,  and  that  stores,  which  a captain  thinks 
luxurious,  pass  with  the  passenger  for  hard  fare.  Let  him 
therefore  be  provided  with  half  a dozen  checked  shirts,  and 
as  many  black  silk  cravats,  both  which  may  be  worn  long 
without  looking  dirty.  If  the  north-east  wind  blows  in  the 
channel,  lie  will  be  glad  of  cloth  pantaloons  and  a warm 
jacket,  thick  boots  and  a stout  great  coat  ; and  with  all  this 
wrapping,  when  lie  sits  still  in  the  long-boat,  his  teeth  will 
chatter  and  his  thighs  shiver.  On  the  contrary,  when  he 
approaches  the  tropics,  he  will  want  nankeen  trowsers,  tine 
cotton  shirts,  silk  stockings,  clothes  light,  airy,  large,  a 
chip  hat,  and  loose  yellow  slippers.  In  the  shade  of  the 
sail  he  will  complain  of  the  heat  of  the  wind,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  sharks  below,  would  ask  to  be  towed  th rough, 
the  water  at  a rope’s  end.  The  passenger  who  aspires  to  be 
comfortable  at  the  latter  part  of  the  voyage,  does  well  to 
take  out  two  or  three  dozen  fine  shirts  of  cotton  twist,  as  it 
absorbs  the  perspiration  better  than  linen,  as  many  muslin 
cravats,  plenty  of  pocket  handkerchiefs,  six  or  eight  pair 
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of  gingham  trowsers,  three  or  four  dimity,  or  jean,  or  thin- 
ner waistcoats  with  sleeves,  and  two  dozen  pair  of  those 
cotton  stockings,  called  gauze  stockings,  which  are  made  for 
the  foreign  market  to  be  worn  under  the  silk.  It  is  good  eco- 
nomy to  take  out  these  things  in  profusion  ; they  will  be 
useful  on  shore,  where  they  cost  far  more  than  in  England* 
Few  English  dress  clothes  are  wanted  ; one  coat  is  suffi- 
cient ; an  umbrella  and  a travelling  cloak  may  be  welcome. 

To  tit  up  a bed,  a small  mattrass,  blanket,  and  cotton 
sheets,  must  be  procured  at  the  slop-seller’s.  Napkins,  a 
square  or  two  of  soap,  a few  needles,  and  some  thread  and 
tape,  will  also  be  found  very  useful  articles.  Every  traveller 
should  learn  to  sew,  as  there  is  no  opportunity  pn  the  road 
or  on  ship-board,  of  sending  to  a tailor  ora  female,  to  fasten, 
on  a button  or  stop  a seam,  and  the  old  adage  of  <c  A stitch 
in  time  saves  nine,”  is  frequently  found  very  applicab'e  ; 
the  worst  of  clothes  are  always  good  enough  to  wear  on  ship- 
board. A passenger  should  provide  himself  with  a few  dozen 
bottles  of  wine  and  porter,  and  half  a dozen  of  spirits  ; but 
the  less  he  drinks  of  these  the  better  for  his  health  ; also  four 
or  five  dozen  fowls,  a few  ducks,  two  or  three  hams,  and  as 
many  smoaked  tongues,  a few  bottles  of  pickled  cabbage  or 
gherkins,  a couple  of  pounds  of  tea,  and  a loaf  of  sugar.  He 
will  have  ship’s  allowance  of  salt  beef,  pork,  biscuit,  and 
Hour.  Two  or  three  young  pigs  and  a lamb  make  a wel- 
come change  of  diet,  and  can  be  easily  enough  conveyed 
out ; the  captain,  if  he  had  no  other  inducement  than  the 
expectancy  of  a share,  would  put  them  into  one  of  his  boats 
on  deck,  and  take  good  care  of  them.  Provisions  must  be 
laid  in  for  the  live  stock,  such  as  barley,  bran,  &c.  A. 
West  lndiaman  has  generally  only  one  large  cabin,  in 
which  the  passengers,  captain,  and  mate  dine  (unless  the 
former  engage  the  cabin  themselves,  in  which  case  it  is  held 
sacred),  and  three  or  four  state-rooms,  sufficiently  large  for 
placing  a crib  on  one  side  and  a trunk  on  the  other.  Steer® 
age  passengers  have  their  birth  in  the  steerage,  and  mess 
with  the  crew. 

In  the  hot  latitudes,  the  British  shipping  suffers  conside- 
rable injury  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  boards  of  the 
deck  must  be  continually  wetted  to  prevent  their  splitting 
quite  asunder.  The  tar  of  the  caulking  liquefies,  and  the 
seams  open  formidably.  Unless  the  vessels  are  copper-bot- 
tomed, the  adherence  of  barnacles  and  other  very  little  shell 
fish,  and  of  long  sea-grass,  is  so  considerable  as  to  retard 
the  sailing  ; and  the  water  worm  perforates  the  timber  in  so 
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many  places,  as  often  to  occasion  a fatal  leakiness.  Out  eo- 
lony-crait  is  always  bottomed  with  sieurbatli /,  a very  hard 
Wood,  but  not  absolutely  worm-proof  Still  these  hard 
woods  make  tar  fitter  vessels  for  the  tropical  seas  than  the 
European  timber.  And  if  the  teak-tree  was  cultivated  in 
Our  districts,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  we  should  no  doubt 
be  still  better  off. 

The  perverseness  of  the  English  navigation-laws  provides 
for  the  West  Indian  trade  a most  perishable  sort  of  sli ip- 
ping ; when,  by  suffering  ships  to  be  built  on  the  coast 
oi  South  America,  a much  cheaper  and  more  durable  com- 
modity could  be  had.  If  British-built  ships  had  no  pe- 
culiar privileges,  little  colonies  of  ship-carpenters  would  go 
and  station  themselves  in  all  the  woody  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica, which  are  within  reach  of  water-carriage;  would  there 
build,  at  a venture,  vessels  innumerable  oil  the  spot,  and 
bring  them  for  sale  to  the  chief  sea-ports.  With  the  re- 
fuse timber  they  would  construct  their  own  huts,  and 
would  found  a number  of  villages,  the  seats  of  future  com- 
merce and  consumption.  The  lumber  and  shingle  now  got 
from  North  America,  both  here  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
could  in  great  part  be  derived  from  the  southern  continent, 
and  a set  of  wood-clearcrs  would  originate  there  also,  to  pre- 
pare the  extension  of  agriculture  inland.  Lord  Blaquiere, 
and  the  other  parliamentary  advocates  of  the  old  navigation- 
laws,  do  not  seem  aware  of  the  positive  mischief  and  hourly 
loss  resulting  from  the  use  of  British-built  shipping  ; nor  of 
delay  of  the  colonial  improvement  resulting  from  refusing 
to  their  vast  forests  the  natural  market.  Provinces  of  woods 
now  valueless  would  acquire  an  instantaneous  importance, 
a transferable  marketable  worth,  if  ships  built  in  the  Esse- 
quebo,  or  the  Orinoko,  had  all  the  privileges  of  British 
shipping  ; and  vessels  could  be  built  in  future  much  cheaper 
at  home,  if  the  competition  of  the  tropical  trade,  for  which 
fir  and  oak  shipping  are  ill  adapted,  were  in  some  measure 
withdrawn.  The  navigation  laws  have  done  nothing  but 
mischief;  they  delayed,  by  half  a century,  the  natural 
progress  of  North  America,  and  therefore  in  a great  degree, 
occasioned  her  rebellion  ; and  if  they  are  not  repealed  with 
respect  to  the  West  Indies,  they  threaten  to  occasion  there 
a practical  anarchy,  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  Britain 
will  be  nominally  respected  in  her  colonies,  but  her  laws 
every  where  disobeyed  by  a general  connivance.  The  seve- 
ral governors  are  obliged  to  exert  perpetually  a dispensing 
power,  and  thus,  in  fact,  to  abrogate  a system  of  iegisla- 
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tion,  which  accumulated  experience  has  shown  lobe  pernio 
cions. 

There  are  some  convincing  observations  on  this  subject 
in  the  Annual  Review  for  1804,  which  I hold  it  useful  to 

repeat. 

44  The  fundamental  principle  of  our  navigation-laws, 
presents  itself  already  in  a statute  of  the  fifth  year  of  Richard 
11.  w hich  enacts,  that  none  bring  in  or  carry  out  merchandize 
but  in  English  ships.  This  regulation  was  somewhat  re- 
laxed in  favour  of  the  French  provinces  belonging  to  En- 
gland ; for  under  Henry  Til.  additional  provisions  were 
made  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  for  importing  the 
claret  of  Guiemie  in  English  vessels.  Selden  drew  the  at- 
tention  of  the  long  parliament  to  this  subject  ; and,  by  his 
speeches  and  controversial  pamphlets,  prepared  that  syste- 
matic attention  of  the  legislature  to  secure  a monopoly  of 
the  shipping-trade  employed  about  our  own  importations 
and  exportations,  which  is  so  efficiently  pursued  in  the  1 2th 
Charles  II.  Th  is  bill,  known  by  the  name  of  the  naviga- 
tion-act, by  its  severe  and  precise  definition  of  English  ves- 
sels, completely  realized  what  the  statute  of  Richard  II. 
had  in  view  . It  is  a law  which  appears  singularly  wise  to 
lord  Sheffield,  which  he  considers  as  the  trident  of  the  Bri- 
tish Neptune,  and  which  he  holds  up  as  the  principal  and 
perpetual  cause  of  our  maritime  prosperity  and  supe- 
riority.” 

44  We  doubt  the  utility  of  this  vaunted  navigation-act. 

u I.  If  Englisb~5?u7t  ships  had  no  peculiar  privileges, 
vessels  would  be  built  where  timber  is  cheapest : in  Canada, 
in  the  Surinam,  and  elsewhere.  This  would  occasion  some 
exportation  of  shipwrights  to  the  woodier  regions  of  the 
earth,  a more  rapid  colonization  of  them,  and  the  conse- 
quent extension  of  the  British  market  for  produce  and 
manufacture.  It  would  occasion  some  diminution  of  the 
value  of  timber  at  home,  thus  cheapening  the  expence  of  na- 
val defence  and  territorial  architecture,  and  favouring  the 
conversion  of  forest  into  pasture.  The  sorts  of  timber  too 
could  then  be  suited  to  the  probable  voyage  ; and  teak 
shipping  could  be  constructed  for  the  tropical  seas,  which 
so  rapidly  destroy  fir  and  oak  shipping.  It  would  occasion 
the  frequent  purchase  of  foreign  vessels,  whenever  war  or 
similar  causes  interrupt  the  trade  of  the  continent,  and 
thus  be  continually  adding  the  very  implements  of  foreign 
commerce  to  pur  own.  Our  wealth  would  long  ago  have 
obtained  a much  larger  share  of  the  shipping,  and  of 
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the  attached  commerce  of  the  world,  but  for  tins  restric- 
tion of  the  navigation-law.  Besides,  if  the  ships  of  each 
country  are  transferable  to  every  other,  a smaller  number  of 
ships  can  accomplish  the  business  of  the  world.  While  the 
trade  of  the  Baltic  becomes  inactive  from  frost,  or  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  indolence,  the  appropriate  shipping 
might  be  employed  in  the  Atlantic  ; but  if  (he  proprietors 
of  the  Atlantic  islands  may  not  employ  foreign  vessels, 
they  must  create  native  ones  ; which  in  their  turn  will  have 
to  repose,  while  they  might  have  been  sold  or  let,  beyond 
the  Sound  or  t lie  Streights.  The  buillh,  wear  and  tear  of 
all  this  needless  shipping,  must  be  levied  on  the  consumer  of 
removed  wares  in  the  price  of  freight;  and  thus,  in  some 
degree,  discourage  both  the  production  and  removal  of 
such  ware. 

u II.  If  Englisli-???r/;?^rd  ships  had  no  peculiar  privileges, 
sailors  would  be  hired  where  they  can  be  hired  cheapest. 
For  tropical  voyages,  lascars  ; for  arctic  voyages,  Horse- 
men, would  mostly  be  engaged,  and  thus  the  drains  of  war 
and  climate  on  our  population  would  imperceptibly  be  re- 
placed ; and  the  supply  of  natives  requisite  for  the  navy 
would  far  more  easily  be  obtained.  The  ex  pence  of  sailors’ 
wages  too,  being  in  that  case  as  low7  in  (beat  Britain  as  in 
any  other  country,  would  not  be  peculiarly  burdensome  to 
our  resident  ship-owners.  That  depreciation  of  freight, 
which  the  successful  competition  of  foreign  shipping  has 
often  occasioned,  and  which,  at  times,  threatens  to  oust  us  - 
of  the  carrying  trade,  would  never  result  from  the  relative 
state  of  wages,  and,  therefore,  less  frequently  occur.  If,  in 
consequence  of  the  alertness  of  our  masters  of  vessels,  and 
of  their  economy  of  time,  our  ship-owners  can  successfully 
compete  with  foreigners,  who  pay  lower  wages  for  their 
crews,  how  much  vaster  would  be  our  shipping  interest,  but 
for  this  restriction  of  the  navigation  law! 


a III.  If  English-ouv?erV/ ships  had  no  peculiar  privi- 
leges, almost  all  vessels,  not  employed  in  the  coasting-trade, 
would  be  owned  conjointly  by  Englishmen  and  foreigners. 
The  vessels  trading  to  Hamburgh  or  the  Baltic,  would  be- 
long in  part  to  the  English  houses,  to  whom  they  would  be 
consigned  here  ; and  belong  in  part  to  the  Hamburghers, 
or  Anseatic  citizens,  to  whom  they  would  be  consigned 
in  the  North  Seas.  The  vessels  trading  to  America,  would 
have  their  proprietors  resident  there.  In  those  trading 
to  the  Mediterranean,  merchants  of  Livorno  and  Smyrna 
would  purchase  small  shares,  in  order  to  secure  a pro- 
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ference  of  consignation.  The  consequence  of  interesting 
a consignee  in  the  profits  of  a ship  is,  that  the  expence  of 
demurrage,  or  stay  in  a foreign  port,  is  thereby  greatly  les- 
sened. He  has  to  gain  by  delaying  a ship  wholly  British; 
lie  lias  to  gain  by  expediting  a ship  partly  his  own.  In  the 
one  case,  the  hulk  yawns  for  a cargo,  during  months,  beside 
the  mole;  in  the  other  case,  it  is  discharged  and  re-charged, 
like  a Scotch  still.  Immense  is  the  labour  lost  to  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  world,  in  consequence  of  the  impediment  to 
foreign  partnerships,  imposed  by  this  restriction  of  the  na- 
vigation act.  But  it  has  still  another  mischievous  opera- 
tion : in  time  of  war,  vessels  jointly  ownered  are  easily  trans- 
ferred to  the  neutral  party  ; and  thus  commerce  would  be 
very  exempt  from  the  troubles  of  war;  but  vessels,  all  whose 
owners  are  English,  cannot  suddenly,  or  in  large  numbers 
be  transferred,  so  as  to  reap  the  advantages  of  neutrality. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  permitting  merchants  to  turn  their 
vessels  into  privateers.  This  barbarous  practice  increases 
during  war  the  quantity  of  positive  destruction  and  of  un- 
productive labour ; audit  supersedes  the  navy  in  a sort  of 
piratical  vigilance,  which  ought  rather  to  be  the  occupation 
and  the  reward  of  valour  than  of  industry. 

u These  three  points  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
navigation  act.  It  requires  vessels  to  be  built  at  home, 
manned  from  home,  owned  at  home.  Lord  Sheffield  will 
not  find  it  easy  to  prove  any  one  of  these  regulations  bene- 
ficial. They  existed  without  creating  a marine,  from  Ri- 
chard the  Second  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  As  soon  as  the  co- 
lonies, or  plantations,  began  to  thrive,  amarine  grew  up; 
which,  in  the  Dutch  war  of  Cromwell,  and  in  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  (both  before 
the  navigation  act),  was  equal  or  superior  to  the  united  na- 
vies of  France  and  Holland.  Our  naval  strength  has  grown 
with  our  colonial  intercourse,  not  by  means  of,  but  in  spite 
of  the  act  of  navigation.  It  was  found  absolutely  necessary 
to  break  in  upon  this  act  in  the  35th  of  Geo.  III.  by  what 
was  called  the  Dutch  Property  Act,  without  which  Britain 
could  not  have  profited  from  the  migration  of  Dutch  capi- 
tal, rendered  natural  by  the  French  conquest  of  Holland. 
A further  inroad  of  a more  equivocal  kind  was  made  the 
year  following,  by  conferring  a dispensing  power  on  the 
privy  council ; a measure  the  resource  of  laziness,  which 
cared  not  to  discuss,  and  dared  not  to  abandon  decidedly, 
the  old  system,” 
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CHAP.  II. 

Landing  at  Stabroek— First  Impression  of  the  Place  and 
People — Visit  to  the  Reynestein  Estate — River  Deme - 
vary  ascended  to  the  Sand-hills  and  Rapids. 

WE  landed  about  noon  at  the  American  wharf.  It 
spread  like  wild-fire  that  we  were  from  one  of  the  vessels 
just  arrived ; and  our  captain  was  soon  surrounded  by  the 
whole  band  of  hucksters  and  pedlars  belonging  to  the  town. 
Here  were  blacks,  yellows,  and  tawnies,  bawling  and  voci- 
ferating in  a wretched  jargon,  half  Dutch  and  half  English, 
whether  he  had  any  thing  to  sell-each  trying  to  hitch  him- 
self closer  than  his  neighbour.  Not  liking  to  be  enclosed 
within  this  stifling  ring  of  people,  I took  an  opportunity  of 
slipping  between  a stout  mulatto  woman  and  a negro  but- 
cher six  feet  high,  leaving  captain  Barrow  in  the  midst  of 
liis  assurances  that  he  had  plenty  of  goods  for  sale.  Seeing 
some  fine  oranges  I asked  for  sixpenny-worth  ; the  negress 
gave  me  thirty.  I was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  my 
handkerchief  and  pockets  to  contain  them.  This  was  a scene 
which  stamped  me  as  a new-comer.  Several  negroes  stand- 
ing by  offered  to  carry  the  oranges  for  me : others  greeted 
me  on  my  arrival  with  66  How  d’ye,  massa  ? You  come  from 
Buchra  country  no?  Buchra  country  good!” 

Stabroek  was  to  me  quite  a new  sight.  I recollected  no 
English  town  which  bore  the  least  resemblance.  It  stands 
on  the  flat  strand  ; and  canals,  where  black  and  tawny  chil- 
dren were  plunging  about  like  didappers,  enclose  the  main 
street  ; while  wooden  houses,  with  colonnaded  porticoes,  and 
balconies  shaded  by  a projecting  roof,  are  orderly  arranged 
between  spacious  intervals  in  three  parallel  lines.  They  are 
seldom  above  two  story  high  : they  stand  on  low  brick 
foundations,  and  are  roofed  with  a red  wood,  which  I took 
for  mahogany.  No  where  the  glitter  of  a glass  casement  : 
Venetian  blinds,  or  jealousees,  as  they  are  called  by  the  in- 
habitants, close  every  window  ; and  the  rooms  project  in  all 
directions,  to  catch  the  luxury  of  a thorough  draught  of  air, 
so  that  the  ground-plan  ol  a dwelling  is  mostly  in  the  shape 
of  a cross.  There  are  no  trees  in  the  streets,  as  in  Holland  : 
the  town  would  have  been  pleasanter  with  this  imitation  of 
the  old  country  ; but  casks  and  bales  lie  about,  as  if  every 
road  was  a wharf,  and  numerous  w arehouses  are  intermingled 
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with  the  dwellings.  Even  the  public  buildings  are  of  wood* 
Blacks,,  clad  only  with  a blue  pantaloon,  or  with  a mere 
towel  of  checking  supported  by  a string  about  the  loins, 
come  to  perform  every  office.  Here  and  there  a white  man? 
in  a muslin  shirt  and  gingham  trowsers,  is  seen  smoking  his 
segar,  and  giving  directions  from  under  an  umbrella  to  his 
sable  messengers ; or  is  led  about  in  a phaeton  drawn  by 
ponies,  to  superintend  the  shipping  of  his  goods.  A noon* 
day  snltriness  and  silence  prevail  : every  motion  is  per* 
formed  with  such  tranquillity,  for  fear  of  kicking  up  a dust, 
that  one  would  suppose  the  very  labourers  at  work  in  a 
church  during  service. 

Being  now  overtaken  by  captain  Barrow,  who  came  blow* 
ing  and  puffing  from  the  fatiguingly  warm  reception  lie  met 
with  on  his  landing,  we  were  conducted  to  the  merchant 
with  whom  I was  destined  to  reside.  The  first  refreshment 
offered  me  was  Madeira  wine  and  water.  The  water  was 
clear  and  cool,  and  a great  luxury — 1 had  not  tasted  such 
all  the  voyage — 1 had  not  eared  for  such  all  my  life  before. 
It  was  rain-water,  1 found,  preserved  in  a wooden  cistern, 
and  purified  by  dropping  through  a filtering-stone.  The 
river-water  is  brackish,  and  there  are  no  good  springs  near 
Stabroek. 

I next  retired,  to  cleanse  myself  from  the  make-shift  habits 
of  the  voyage  A shower-bath  was  offered  me,  which  I ac» 
cepted.  1 got  into  an  upright  square  tub,  or  cistern  ; and  a 
negress  watered  me  like  a transplanted  cucumber.  The  ac- 
commodations for  bathing  are  unworthy  of  the  climate.  In 
all  fevers,  and  especially  in  that  which  Europeans  call  the 
seasonings  bathing  is  the  most  essential  remedy  : for  luxury, 
for  neatness,  it  is  a most  valuable  pastime.  By  the  time  I 
had  unpacked,  washed,  and  dressed,  dinner  was  ready,* 
namely,  at  five* 

A dinner  at  Stabroek  is  a sort  of  mercantile  medley  of  the 
mutable  parts  of  the  manners  of  remote  nations.  There  was 
soup  to  begin  with,  as  in  France  ; and  salted  ling  to  begin 
with,  as  in  Holland  : there  was  an  English  huge  joint  of 
beef,  and  a couple  of  Muscovy  ducks  ; there  was  an  Italian 
dessert  of  Bologna  sausages  and  salad,  anchovies  and  olives  ; 
there  was  fruit  of  all  kinds,  pine-apples,  guavas,  oranges, 
shaddocks,  and  avoiras.  Wine  was  taken  during  the  re- 
past, and  porter  between  the  courses,  for  a honne-bouche . 

At  dusk,  spermaceti  candles  were  lighted,  and  placed 
within  large  cones  of  glass,  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blow- 
ing  them  aside.  Segars  were  offered  to  us  at,  the  whist- 
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table,  and  most  of  the  party  smoked,  and  drank  coffee.  A 
hammock,  protected  by  a gauze  curtain  against  the  mos- 
quitoes, was  allotted  me  to  sleep  in,  until  beds  could  be 
put  up. 

The  household  establishment  I found  to  consist  of  eight 
male  and  two  female  negro  servants — a strange  dispropor- 
tion. The  house  was  spacious,  airy,  and  open,  with  per- 
vious shutters,  to  admit  every  where  a free  circulation  of 
air. 

A few  days  after  my  arrival,  I accompanied  my  friend  up 
the  river,  on  a visit  to  the  Reynestein  estate.  Our  convey- 
ance was  a tent-boat.  They  are  generally  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  long,  and  wide  in  proportion  : they  are  built  very 
sharp,  for  the  purpose  of  sailing  or  rowing  fast.  About  six 
or  eight  feet  of  the  stern  are  occupied  by  the  tent,  in  the  in- 
side of  which  are  blinds,  to  let  down  as  occasion  requires. 
A cockpit  is  behind,  for  the  cockswain  to  steer  in  : he  is 
styled  captain,  and  has  entire  command  of  the  boat.  The 
negroes,  while  pulling,  took  off  their  hats  and  jackets  : they 
appeared  quite  merry,  and  sung  all  the  way  : the  chorus  of 
their  principal  and  most  favourite  song  was,  u Good  neger 
make  good  massa and  was  repeated  at  intervals  by  one 
whose  sole  part  that  was. 

They  appeared  to  have  a great  pride  and  emulation  about 
their  boat,  and  an  opportunity  offered  of  shewing  it.  Ano- 
ther boat  being  considerably  a -head  of  us,  they  exerted 
themselves  of  their  own  accord,  and  soon  passed  her.  With 
this  they  were  highly  delighted  ; and,  when  a-breast  of  their 
competitors,  laid  on  their  oars,  and  insultingly  asked  them, 
if  they  wanted  a tow-rope. 

The  Demerary  is,  as  J before  said,  two  miles  broad  at  its 
mouth  ; but  inland,  it  does  not  exceed  one  mile  and  adialf. 
Its  bed  runs  up  this  width  perfectly  straight  to  Diamond 
Point,  which  is  about  ten  miles  from  Stabroek,  where  it 
takes  a course  more  westward.  The  river  affords  an  excel- 
lent harbour,  and  would,  in  fact,  hold  all  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain  ; but,  unfortunately,  the  bar  will  not  admit  vessels 
that  draw  more  than  eighteen  feet.  Ships  lying  here  are 
completely  sheltered  from  all  squalls  and  tempestuous  wea- 
ther, nor  do  hurricanes  ever  occur.  The  water  in  the 
mid-channel  deepened,  as  we  proceeded,  from  four  to  six 
fathoms. 

The  cultivation  along  the  river  is  confined  to  sugar,  cof- 
fee, and  plantains,  with  a small  quantity  of  cocoa  and  rice. 
The  latter  was  but  recently  introduced  ; however*  little 
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doubt  was  entertained  of  its  being  made  perfectly  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  colony;  and  if  the  cultivation  was  en- 
couraged by  government,  it  would  soon  rival  that  of  South 
Carolina,  being  aided  by  a great  similarity  of  climate.  The 
river  affords  picturesque,  but  uniform,  scenery.  Plantations 
-regularly  ranged  on  either  side — dwelling-houses  built  on 
the  banks  close  to  the  water — other  buildings  scattered  about 
in  different  directions,  without  respect  to  order — the  wind, 
water,  and  cattle  mills,  on  the  sugar  estates,  with  the  logies , 
or  barns,  of  three  stories  high,  on  the  coffee  ones — made  a 
pretty  contrast.  Every  plantation  has  a wharf,  or  landing- 
place,  opposite  the  dwelling-house  ; and  a canal,  or  trench, 
with  sluices,  which  answer  two  purposes — -to  drain  off  the 
superfluous  water  on  the  estate,  and  to  harbour  boats,  &c. 
while  they  are  loading  or  discharging. 

The  plantations  along  the  river,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  colonies,  were  surveyed,  and  laid  out  in  grants, 
or  allotments,  of  five  hundred  acres,  by  the  Dutch  West 
India  company.  They  are  of  an  oblong  form,  the  frontage 
being  one  hundred  roods,  and  the  depth  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  ; with  a conditional  grant  of  as  much  more  behind  the 
first,  when  two-thirds  of  that  should  be  cultivated.  All  the 
estates  on  tire  river  are  now  entitled  to  this,  and  many  of 
them  have  already  carried  their  cultivation  thirteen  or  four- 
teen hundred  roods  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  a straight 
line  with  the  extended  sides  of  the  front  dam,  or  ditch, 
thrown  up  to  prevent  the  water  in  spring-tides  from  inun- 
dating the  land.  Two  side  dams  are  likewise  thrown  up, 
and  extend  as  far  as  the  cultivation,  where  they  join  a back 
dam  ; so  that  an  estate  is  a complete  island  within  itself,  and 
dammed  on  all  sides*  Every  plantation  is  therefore  obliged 
to  have  a bridge  on  each  side,  to  permit  the  traveller  to 
cross  these  trenches  and  canals,  in  prosecution  of  li is  jour- 
ney, Like  public  roads,  these  bridges  are  obliged  to  be 
kept  in  repair,  and,  according  to  an  act  of  the  court  of  po- 
lice, to  be  painted  white,  that  they  may  be  seen  with  more 
facility  in  a dark  night. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  and  coffee  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  has  a pretty  effect.  Boats  sailing  up  and  down,  and 
windmills  at  work,  gave  me  a favourable  idea  of  the  indus- 
try of  the  inhabitants.  The  principal  craft  used  in  the  river 
are  punts,  or  flat-bottomed  boats,  about  thirty  feet  long  and 
eight  ide,  nearly  square  at  both  ends,  which,  from  draw- 
ing little  water,  are  well  calculated  for  the  trenches  or  canals 
of  an  estate  : they  are  generally  large  enough  to  stow  twenty 
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hogsheads  of  sugar  with  facility,  and  may  be  compared  to 
tlie  lighters  on  the  Thames.  In  Stabroek  there  are  people 
who  lett  them  out  to  discharge  or  load  ships,  at  tlie  mode- 
rate price  of  from  20s.  to  30s.  per  day. 

The  estates  on  the  river,  I was  informed,  had  greatly  in- 
creased and  extended  themselves  since  1796,  as  well  as  those 
on  the  coast;  and  where  there  was  one  sugar-plantation 
then,  there  were  five  now*.  Three  fine  new  canals  are  already 
dug,  and  carried  twenty  miles  into  t lie  interior  ; and,  as  the 
water-carriage  extends,  fresh  lands  are  getting  into  cultiva- 
tion, in  coffee,  sugar,  and  plantains. 

The  head  of  one  of  these  canals,  which  I visited,  reposed 
in  a fine  savannah  country,  of  several  miles  extent,  presents 
ing  the  same  flat  scenery  which  characterizes  the  other  parts 
of  the  colony.  Not  a mountain,  a hill,  or  a mole-heap 
was  perceptible.  No  wonder  the  Dutch  fixed  here  : a Lin- 
colnshire man  would  fancy  himself  at  home.  The  naviga- 
tion is  good  a few  miles  up  for  schooners ; but  the  principal 
craft  used  are  punts  covered  in,  like  the  tent-boats. 

After  passing  Diamond  Point  we  came  in  sight  of  a small 
island,  where  was  formerly  the  fort  and  seat  of  government. 
It  maybe  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  possessed 
by  a wood-cutter,  who  has  a plantain  walk  here.  A con- 
siderable quantity  of  swine  and  poultry  are  raised  for  sale, 
which  answers  uncommonly  well,  from  its  vicinity  to  Sta- 
broek . 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  lower  point  of  Fort  Island,  and  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  is  situated  the  plantation  Reyius- 
tein,  about  two  hours  and  a half  from  Stabroek.  This  was 
the  answer  I got  when  inquiring  the  distance  between  one 
place  and  the  other.  I smiled  at,  the  laconism,  and  repeated 
my  question  in  a different  form.  I was  then  given  to  un- 
derstand it  was  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,  but  that  the 
distances  had  never  been  measured  ; for  which  reason  they 
always  calculated  by  the  length  of  lime  they  were  in  per- 
forming a journey. 

We  were  received  in  a handsome,  kind,  hospitable  man- 
lier, at  the  landihg-place,  by  the  proprietor,  who  welcomed 
me  to  the  country,  and  wished  me  my  health.  He  himself 
had  been  an  inhabitant  of  this  clime  for  fifteen  years,  and 
left  his  native  land  at  the  same  age  I did.  A party  of 

* Pinckard  has  given  an  erroneous  idea  to  the  public,  about  these  estates 
being  abandoned.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  improved  and  increased,  as  is  also 
the  number  of  negroes.  The  land  on  the  sea-coast  is  unfit  for  the  production  of 
sugar,  coffee,  and  plantains,  from  the  soil  being  too  saline. 
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‘friends  was  assembled  in  the  house,  to  whom  I was  intro- 
duced; we  afterwards  partook  of  a cold  collation,  and 
drank  sangaree,  a composition  resembling  negus,  and  pine- 
apple punch. 

The  Reynestein  is  a sugar  estate,  and  in  my  walks  about 
it  I had  an  opportunity  of  making  several  remarks.  There 
are  navigable  canals  all  over  the  estate,  which  fall  into  one 
grand  stream  that  turns  the  water-mill.  By  these  canals 
the  sugar-cane  is  brought  to  the  mills  in  punts.  In  the 
West  India  islands,  I was  informed,  the  planters  are  obliged 
do  convey  the  produce  from  the  fields  by  mules;  herein  cer- 
tainly the  Demerary  planter  possesses  an  evident  advantage, 
both  with  regard  to  labour  and  expence.  The  sugar-reed  is 
naturally  a marsh-plant,  and  succeeds  best  in  wet  soils. 

During  my  perambulation,  1 was  astonished  at  seeing  the 
quantity  of  pine-apples,  growing  apparently  in  a wild  state, 
on  the  banks  of  the  canals.  I got  one,  which  not  proving 
very  good,  ray  friend  pulled  four  or  five,  and  threw  them 
away  like  so  many  turnips,  until  he  procured  me  one  that 
-was  ripe.  It  is  a common  thing  to  feed  swine  with  them. 
My  astonishment  was  increased  when  our  conductor  took  us 
do  a large  trench,  fifty  rood  long  and  twelve  feet  wide, 
which  was  absolutely  filled  up  with  pine-apples:  they  so 
completely  overran  the  estate  at  one  time,  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  root  them  up  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  fur- 
ther extension.  On  this  estate  there  is  a walk  of  fruit-trees 
nearly  a mile  long,  consisting  of  orange,  lime,  lemon, 
mammy-apple,  sour  sop,  cocoa-nut,  and  wild  cherry  frees. 

Dinner  was  served  up  at  five  in  the  greatest  elegance  of 
sty  le  ; it  consisted  of  two  courses,  and  included  every  rarity 
the  colony  produced,  aided  by  European  productions.  There 
was  excellent  wine,  London  porter  in  its  prime,  and  bottled 
table  beer.  The  negro  attendants  displayed  great  dexterity  in 
layingthe  cloth  and  waiting  at  table.  Every  thing  appeared 
like  clock-work  : not  the  least  confusion  was  perceptible, 
though  there  were  more  than  half  a dozen  servants  in  the 
room . 

All  the  party  had,  by  the  persuasion  of  our  kind  host,  de» 
termined  on  remaining  all  niglit.  1 was  surprised  about 
nine  o’clock  by  seeing  the  tables  cleared  away,  and  half  a 
dozen  hammocks  brought  in  and  hung  up  to  rings  placed 
for  that  purpose  on  the  beams,  two  mat  trasses  were  made  up 
on  the  floor,  and  a third  on  the  sofa.  This  manner  of  ac~ 
com  modal  ion  I understood  was  practised  throughout  the 
colonies.  As  I was  a stranger3  and  unused  to  hammock 
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sleeping,  I was  shewn  into  a separate  room,  where  a good 
bed,  hung  with  gauze  nettings  or  curtains,  to  keep  out  the 
mosquitoes,  was  prepared  for  me. 

In  the  morning,  after  taking  a good  cup  of  coffee  imme- 
diately upon  leaving  my  bed,  and  next  a breakfast,  which 
consisted  of  animal  food,  friccaseed  fowls,  and  fruit,  I was 
informed,  that  a farther  jaunt  up  the  river,  as  far  as  the 
sand-hills,  was  agreed  on.  The  boats  were  accordingly  pre- 
pared, and  refreshments  put  on  board  each. 

The  distance  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  the  hood  tide  was 
then  running  up.  After  passing  the  first  or  Fort  Island,  the 
width  of  the  river  began  visibly  to  decrease.  The  estates  and 
cultivation  did  not  wear  that  drest  and  pleasant  appearance 
which  that  part  of  the  river  did  below  Point  Diamond.  In 
particular  places  the  banks,  to  the  water’s  edge,  were  covered 
with  thick  and  almost  impenetrable  underwood,  and  heavy 
trees.  Only  the  centre  of  the  estates  seemed  cleared,  so  as 
to  leave  a circulation  of  air,  or  a view  of  the  river  from  the 
dwelling  house. 

We  passed  three  islands  before  we  arrived  at  these  sand- 
hills, or  rather  mountains.  They  are  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river, ^and  appeared  to  be  from  one  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  nearly  perpendicular.  On  the 
summit  of  one,  stood  a dwelling  belonging  to  Mr.  Brother- 
son,  a wood-cutter,  whom  Pinckard  properly  represents,  as 
inhospitable  as  the  appearance  of  the  hills  themselves.  The 
party  knew  this  propensity,  and  therefore  avoided  throwing 
themselves  on  him  for  refreshment.  We  took  our  repast 
under  a tree,  and  the  cool  water  bubbling  from  the  springs, 
enabled  us  to  make  our  sangaree,  or  negus.  These  springs 
are  of  great  use  to  shipping.  In  watering,  a boat  may  come 
up  and  lie  alongside  the  hills,  while  a leather  pipe  con- 
ducted from  the  springs,  fills  the  puncheons  without  further 
trouble.  For  each  boat,  the  king  of  the  sand-hills,  Mr. 
Brotherson,  demands  two  dollars,  and  the  same  for  a load 
of  sand.  After  strolling  about  until  we  were  quite  fatigued, 
we  re-embarked  with  the  turning  of  the  tide,  and  arrived 
again  at  the  Reynestein  about  the  appointed  hour.  Next 
morning  we  left  our  hospitable  entertainer,  breakfasted  at 
the  Hope,  opposite  Diamond  Point,  and  arrived  in  Stabroek 
by  twelve  o’clock. 

The  different  estates  on  this  river  bear  a strong  resemblance 
to  each  other,  both  for  extent  and  distribution  : yet  one  may 
often  distinguish  the  country  of  the  owner  by  the  appearance 
of  the  property.  The  general  neatness  and  formal  regularity 
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of  a Dutch  estate  tins  a peculiar  mien.  The  houses,  buildings, 
bridges,  gates,  are  carefully  painted  white,  which  is  the  fa- 
vourite  colour  of  the  Hollanders.  Roads  regularly  serpentine 
lead  to  their  dwellings  : and  little  square  clusters,  or  straight 
alleys,  of  cocoa-nuts  and  limes,  indicate  the  measuring  me- 
thodical taste  of  the  continental  gardeners. 

What  does  honour  to  them,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a 
^nation,  is  their  indiscriminate  hospitality.  There  are  no 
road-houses,  inns,  or  places  of  public  entertainment ; but, 
in  all  my  subsequent  trips  by  land  to  the  neighbouring  set- 
tlements, as  well  as  on  t Isis  occasion,  I every  where  received 
eager  attentions  from  utter  strangers.  They  accept  visitors 
with  all  the  warmth  of  friendship;  and  give  a welcome, 
which  includes  the  command  of  whatever  the  house  affords. 
They  keep  good  tables  ; and  willingly  purchase  what  the 
country  does  not  supply.  For  potatoes  ( ar  dap  pels  J such 
is  their  relish,  that  i have  known  three  pounds  sterling 
given  for  a hamper  from  Ireland,  which  contained  about 
two  bushels. 

The  Dutch  planters  are  clear  and  strict  accountants,  very 
regular  in  all  their  mercantile  transactions.  They  deserve 
credit  for  their  industry  and  perseverance,  and  according  to 
the  old  adage,  they  are  slow  but  sure.  They  would  be  better 
planters  than  the  English,  were  they  to  make  an  equal  point 
of  increasing  progressively  their  cultivation  ; but  they 
cling  to  the  maxims  of  their  native  land  ; they  aspire  only 
to  a competency  not  to  a fortune ; and  they  waste  labour, 
under  an  idea  of  having  their  estates  look  like  gardens. 
The  Englishman  makes  more  of  his  property ; but  the 
Dutchman  leaves  it  a better  inheritance.  All  the  land  is  so 
rich,  that  it  requires  little  or  no  attention  after  being  planted, 
except  weeding  three  or  four  times  within  the  year.  Natu- 
rally, therefore,  the  more  ground  is  planted,  the  greater  the 
produce.  With  the  same  number  of  negroes  a Dutchman 
has  less  land  under  cultivation  than  an  Englishman. 

The  Dutch  were  former! v severe  masters,  and  used  to  in- 
flict  odious  cruelties  on  their  negroes.  I am  happy  to  have 
observed  that  this  cannot  now  be  laid  to  their  charge.  The 
milder  habits  of  the  English  planter  have  gradually  taught 
abetter  system.  The  indignation  systematically  shown  by 
the  English  authorities,  and  the  fines  occasionally  levied,  by 
formal  representation  to  the  fiscal  of  the  division,  have  also 
been  conducive  to  bettering  the  situation  of  the  Dutch  ne- 
groes. Yet  even  now  it  is  felt  as  a terror  to  menace  a negro 
with  selling  him  to  a Dutchman.  The  Dutchman^  however 5 
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lias  a like  terror  in  reserve,  and  threatens  to  sell  his  slave  to 
a free  negro.  The  Africans  are  of  all  masters  the  worst  to 
one  another.  They  were  accustomed  on  their  native  coast 
to  a harsher  and  more  abject  slavery  than  they  incur  in 
Guyana. 

The  English  planters  were  frequently  told,  that  by  follow- 
ing  up  their  mild  measures,  and  discountenancing  all  seve- 
rity toward  the  labourer,  they  would  in  a short  time  bring 
the  colonies  into  a state  of  insurrection.  This  comparative 
gentleness  has,  however,  been  practised  for  ten  years  with 
success ; and  I am  confident,  that  besides  discharging  a debt 
due  to  humanity,  the  planters  are  the  richer  for  it.. 

The  river  Demerary  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  about 
one  hundred  miles  above  its  mouth  : it  is  settled  for  nearly 
another  hundred  miles  farther  inland.  At  that  distance  are 
cataracts,  or  rapids,  which  obstruct  navigation  ; but  which, 
on  account  of  the  romantic  mountainous  scenery  around, 
are  occasionally  visited  by  parties  of  pleasure.  Arrowauk 
Indians  dwell  near  them,  and  are  very  accommodating  to 
white  visitors. 

A few  miles  above  the  falls  two  streams  unite  to  form 
the  Demerary  : the  one  comes  from  the  south-west  and  the 
other  from  the  south-east  : but  whence  they  descend  is  un- 
known to  the  Europeans.  It  is  supposed  to  have  sources 
less  remote  than  the  Essequebo,  as  the  quantity  of  water  col- 
lected, though  more  rapid,  is  not  so  considerable. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Stabroek  — Its  Config uration  — Population— Manners— 
Amusements — Classes  of  Inhabitants • — Public  Places , 
Buildings , Offices— -Police— Monies  of  Exchange — Mi~ 
lit  ary  Regulations . 

STABROEK,  the  political  metropolis,  and  principal 
seat  of  exchange  for  produce  of  all  the  countries  adjacent 
to  the  Demerary  and  Essequebo,  is  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  Demerary  : its  site  is  low  and  level.  It  has  an 
oblong  form,  being  about  one-fourth  of  a mile  broad  and 
one  mile  long.  The  principal  streets  are  quite  straight,  with 
carriage  roads.  The  middle  street,  leading  from  the  King’s 
stelling,  is  paved  with  bricks,  and  has  lamps  on  each  side  t. 
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another  public  stelling,  or  wharf  (besides  several  that  are 
private),  is  kept  purposely  in  order  for  landing  and  shipping 
goods.  A navigable  canal  on  each  side  of  the  town,  which 
fills  and  empties  with  the  tide,  affords  the  same  convenience 
to  those  houses  which  are  not  situated  near  the  water  side. 
The  population  in  Stabroek  consists  of  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred whites,  two  thousand  free  people  of  colour,  and  five 
thousand  negroes. 

There  are  no  taverns,  or  lodging-houses,  when  fore  a mer- 
chant’s house  is  more  like  an  inn  than  any  thing  else. — - 
People  coming  from  England  generally  bring  letters  of  in- 
troduction, which  are  always  attended  to,  and  secure  to  the 
bearers  a hospitable  reception — -a  knife  and  a fork  is  laid 
for  them,  and  a hammock  prepared,  which  they  occupy  as 
long  as  suits  their  convenience.  Planters  residing  in  the 
country,  always  put  up  at  the  merchant’s  house  with  whom 
they  do  business. 

The  way  of  living  differs  materially  from  that  of  Eng- 
land. The  general  hour  for  rising  is  six,  far  the  pleasantest 
part  of  the  day,  by  which  time  coffee,  and  often  chocolate,  is 
prepared.  Breakfast  is  delayed  until  ten,  which  is  in  fact 
more  like  a dinner,  from  the  introduction  of  animal  food, 
wine  and  water,  and  sometimes  fruit.  By  four  in  the  after- 
noon all  business  is  over  for  the  day.  Five  is  the  hour  of 
the  principal  meal,  which  is  served  up  by  a profusion  of  at- 
tendants : Madeira  and  claret  are  the  wines  most  in  request. 
In  the  houses  there  are  no  bells  ; every  gentleman  carries  in 
his  pocket  an  ivory  whistle,  which  when  used  assembles  the 
servants.  The  evening  is  generally  passed  at  the  coffee- 
house, which  is  situated  near  the  American  stelling,  and  de- 
nominated the  Exchange,  from  its  being  so  much  frequented 
by  the  young  merchants  as  a lounge.  Here  the  news  of  the 
day,  the  list  of  arrivals  and  importations,  the  prices  of  pro- 
duce, and  the  departure  of  vessels,  are  always  to  be  known. 
Draughts,  backgammon,  chess,  whist,  and  billiards,  share 
the  attention  of  the  guests.  A walk  to  the  camp  is  usual 
and  pleasant,  where  the  band  plays  after  the  troops  are 
marched  to  the  barracks.  Few  weeks  pass  without  a ball 
oc  a concert,  the  attending  of  which  is,  however,  very  ex- 
pensive. A bail  and  supper  cost  to  each  of  the  gentlemen 
subscribers  eight  dollars,  a concert  and  ball  twelve  dollars. 
His  ticket  also  introduces  two  ladies  of  colour. 

Strolling  players  from  North  America  occasionally  visit 
the  West  Indies.  Twice  during  my  six  years  stay  they 
came  to  Stabroek,  having  previously  made  a tour  among 
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the  islands.  The  company  consisted  but  of  four  or  five 
persons;  they  had  chartered  a vessel  atJNlew  York;  they 
had  embarked  a cargo  of  canvass  palaces  and  painted  forests, 
of  crowns  and  daggers,  sceptres  and  chains,  of  the  purple 
attire  of  majesty,  and  the  motley  foppery  of  folly.  At 
Grenada  and  Barhadoes,  they  had  unpacked  their  portable 
theatre,  and  had  been  received  with  an  applause,  which 
was  re-echoed  from  the  continent.  The  admission  was  two 
dollars  for  each  representation,  and  public  curiosity  de- 
tained them  nearly  three  months.  The  plays  of  Shakspeare 
require  so  ranch  show  and  so  many  actors,  that  we  had 
often  to  be  content  with  select  scenes.  The  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  drama  was  restored  by  the  economical  criticism 
of  the  manager.  It  might  be  wished  that  plays,  like  those 
of  the  Greeks  and  French,  were  written  for  the  service  of 
these  cruizing  players  : such  simple  compositions  would 
better  suit  the  rude  state  of  their  dramatic  system,  than  the 
complex  works  of  English  art  and  refinement.  in  the 
French  islands,  negro  performers  have  been  enlisted  to  take 
parts  in  the  maritime  companies  ; but  there  are  few  Moor- 
ish characters  on  our  stage,  except  Othello,  Juba,  and 
Oroonoko,  which  they  could  personate  w ids  propriety*  In 
an  illiterate  community,  which  can  only  learn  through  the 
car,  the  drama  is  an  important  engine  of  instruction,  and 
might  be  rendered  essentially  conducive  to  historic  and  moral 
information,  and  even  to  the  civilization  of  the  vulgar  and 
undisciplined. 

When  an  European  arrives  in  the  West  Indies,  and  gets 
settled  or  set  down  for  any  length  of  time,  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  himself  with  a housekeeper,  or  mistress. 
The  choice  he  has  an  opportunity  of  making  is  various,  a 
black,  a tawney,  a mulatto,  or  a mestee  ; one  of  which  can 
be  purchased  for  100k  or  150k  sterling,  fully  competent  to 
fulfil  all  the  duties  of  her  station  : some  of  them  are  so  much 
educated  as  to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  They  are  tasty 
and  extravagant  in  their  dress;  but  when  once  an  attach- 
ment takes  place  it  is  inviolable.  The  strictest  scrutiny  of 
their  conduct  in  general  cannot  glean  one  particle  of  impro- 
priety, by  which  their  fidelity  or  constancy  can  be  brought 
into  question.  They  embrace  all  the  duties  of  a wife,  ex- 
cept presiding  at  table  ; so  far  decorum  is  maintained,  and 
a distinction  made.  They  employ  themselves  in  needle  work, 
and  other  domestic  affairs.  Their  usefulness  hi  preserving 
the  arts  and  diffusing  the  habits  of  cleanliness  is  felt  and  al- 
lowed by  all,  there  being  a lack  of  civilized  European  wo- 
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men.  If  a young  progeny  of  coloured  children  is  brought 
forth,  these  are  emancipated,  and  mostly  sent  by  those  la- 
thers who  can  afford  it,  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  to 
be  educated  in  England.  Some  remain  in  the  country  as 
free  subjects,  and  preserve  the  stock  for  a future  generation. 
In  these  colonies,  where  the  population  of  females  of  this  de- 
scription is  so  small,  and  the  demand  for  them  so  great,  the 
common  method  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  or  the  wants 
of  individuals,  is  to  send  orders  to  Barbadoes,  and  other 
fully  peopled  islands,  for  ladies,  who  are  always  to  be  pro- 
cured either  by  purchase,  or  by  inducing  those  that  are 
free  to  come  and  settle  among  the  Demerarians.  Indeed, 
there  are  coloured  women  residing  in  Stabroek,  who  have 
of  late  years  made  a traffic  of  feminine  importation,  and  re- 
ceive a premium  for  whatever  ladies  they  introduce,  beside 
the  expences,  from  the  gentlemen  with  whom  they  afterwards 
cohabit.  The  French  islands  of  Martinique  and  Grenada 
have  not  contributed  a little  towards  populating  these  infant 
colonies  with  free  women  of  colour.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a 
more  useful  fashion  to  make  these  purchases,  which  is  not 
impracticable,  among  the  indigenous  Americans  : the  mes- 
tees  are  a more  beautiful  race  than  the  mulattoes,  and  the 
continental  savages  would  gradually  be  attracted  by  their 
kinswomen  into  habits  of  intercourse  and  civilization. 
Young  men,  who  have  not  regular  establishments,  hire 
small  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  Stabroek  and  Cu  mi  rigs  burgh , 
where  they  invite  their  friends  in  an  evening  to  smoke  segars, 
and  are  enabled  to  indulge  in  the  customs  of  the  colony. 

As  Dutchmen  and  other  foreigners  in  the  colonies  differ 
in  some  points  of  their  li  ving  and  household  economy  from 
the  English,  a short  sketch  of  them  may  not  prove  unac- 
ceptable. 

Their  general  hour  of  rising  is  with  the  sun,  about  a quar- 
ter before  six,  when  they  make  their  appearance  in  a morn- 
ing gown  and  slippers,  in  the  portico  or  piazza  of  the  house, 
where  a female  negro  is  in  waiting  with  the  coffee  equipage. 
After  a Dutch  planter  has  taken  a dish  or  two  of  strong 
coffee,  with  little  or  no  sugar  in  it,  the  yonge,  or  boy,  brings 
him  his  pipe,  tobacco,  and  flask  of  gin  : with  these  he  en- 
joys himself  till  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock,  when  he  is 
visited  by  the  baas,  or  overseer  of  the  estate,  who  reports 
progress,  and  receives  orders  as  to  preparing  produce  for 
sale  or  shipment,  and  any  thing  else  which  is  needful  to  be 
done  on  the  estate.  He  then  dresses  himself,  and  calls  for  a 
glass  of  water  and  a napkin  to  wash  his  face  and  hands  with . 1 
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scarcely  ever  saw  a hand-bason  in  any  of  their  houses,  even 
where  there  are  white  females.  This  is  a strange  inconsist- 
ency, when  compared  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  interior  of 
their  houses,  in  which  they  are  nicer  than  about  their  per- 
sons.  Their  rooms  generally  undergo  a thorough  scrubbing 
with  lemons  every  morning,  which  diffuses  a beautiful  odour, 
in  opposition  to  the  no  less  regular  fumes  of  tobacco.  The 
excuse  which  is  given  for  their  attachment  o smoking  is, 
th  at  it  has  a sedative  quality,  which  corrects  the  effect  of 
strong  drink,  and  preserves  them  from  the  colds  and  damps, 
that  so  often  prove  fatal  in  this  moist  atmosphere.  If  a 
Dutchman  gets  wet,  the  antidote  he  takes  against  cold  is 
two  or  three  glasses  of  gin  arid  a pipe ; he  allows  his  clothes 
to  dry  on  him.  t his  idea,  perhaps,  constitutes  an  apology 
for  the  use  of  tobacco  in  Holland,  though  1 cannot  blit 
think  the  sin  pi  tying  or  intoxicating  e fleets  it  produces,  have 
more  share  in  it.  Of  its  efficacy  as  a remedy  I cannot  pre- 
tend to  say  much,  but  1 know  many  of  the  English  colo- 
nists, who  adopted  the  usage,  were  always  ready  to  shelter 
themselves  with  their  neighbour’s  excuse.  A luxurious  calm 
of  mind,  a mild  gaiety  and  pleasing  cheerfulness,  unlike  the 
boisterous  hilarity  of  wine,  but  fitter  for  a climate  which 
compels  to  sedentary  habits,  really  accompanies  the  absorp- 
tion of  tobacco  fumes.  The  smoker  appears  only  tranquil, 
but  he  feds  happy  IN  or  is  our  tobacco  deprived,  like  the 
Virginian,  of  its  native  fragrance,  by  aspersions  of  urine, 
by  fermentation  and  pressure  ; it  has  an  odour  as  of  incense, 
and  is  used  in  token  of  reverence.  It  is  a rarity  in  Stabroek 
to  meet  a person  in  the  streets  at  evening  without  his  pipe  or 
segar,  and  it  is  always  considered  a mark  of  attention,  when 
two  people  meet  smoking,  to  discharge  a mouthful  of  smoke 
at  each  other. 

But  to  return-— we  are  leaving  my  Dutchman  without  h is 
breakfast,  which,  from  its  substantiality,  will  prove  to  be 
the  best  meal  he  makes  in  the  day.  About  eleven  o’clock 
he  sits  down  to  a table  covered  with  various  kinds  of  animal 
food,  vegetable  soups,  and  fruit.  Pepper-pot,  a soup  fla- 
voured with  the  juice  of  the  bitter  cassada,  and  made  pun- 
gent with  red  and  green  pepper,  is  a constant  concomitant. 
Madeira  wine  and  water,  and  malt  liquor,  are  substituted 
for  tea:  they  are  considered  more  strengthening,  and  better 
adapted  for  the  heat  of  the  climate  than  the  other,  which 
generally  overheats,  and  is  productive  of  bile.  An  hour  is 
appropriated  for  the  gentleman  to  break  his  fast,  after  which 
he  orders  his  horse  and  pays  a visit  to  some  of  his  neigh- 
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hours,  or  rides  round  the  estate  to  see  the  negroes  at  work, 
in  either  of  which  cases  a negro  boy  follows  him  on  foot, 
with  a pouc'ii  of  segars  and  a stick  of  fire.  It  is  his  constant 
practice  whether  on  horseback,  walking,  or  riding  in  a car- 
riage,  to  smoke,  and  be  supplied  through  the  medium  of  a 
servant.  He  dines  about  three  or  four  o’clock,  and  after 
taking  a portion  of  claret,  retires  for  his  afternoon’s  nap, 
where  he  sleeps  away  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  He  grows 
tired  of  the  hammock  towards  evening,  when  he  comes  down 
and  takes  his  coffee,  after  which,  a walk  round  the  build- 
ings, to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  negroes  and  their  work, 
concludes  the  day.  Dutch  overseers  treat  their  principals 
with  the  utmost  respect : as  they  approach  Mynheer  within 
half  a dozen  yards,  the  hat  is  immediately  doffed  as  a token 
of  their  inferiority,  and  is  placed  under  the  arm  while  re- 
ceiving his  orders,  to  all  of  which  the  answer  is,  u Ja , we- 
ledele  gestreenge  Ileer” — “Yes,  great  and  honoured  Sir.” 
Such  insignificant  and  unrestrained  flattery  as  this  from  one 
European  to  another,  is  truly  disgusting,  and  ought,  I think, 
to  be  totally  laid  aside  ; but  such  are  the  failings  of  human 
nature,  that  I have  seen  sensible  well  informed  men  in  other 
respects,  while  surrounded  by  their  friends,  call  up  their 
overseers  to  give  orders  and  ask  questions,  merely  to  display 
their  greatness,  and  the  respect  they  are  held  in,  by  a public 
repetition  of  such  flattery.  The  negroes  belonging  to  Dutch 
estates,  copy  the  overseers’  humble  politeness,  and  are  con- 
siderably more  respectful  to  whites  than  those  belonging  to 
English  plantations.  A certain  erect  carriage  in  John  Bull 
imperceptibly  introduces  itself  into  the  incult  address  of  the 
English  negroes.  Or  it  may  arise  from  their  not  being  kept 
so  strictly,  nor  considered  in  so  degraded  a situation  as  other 
negroes  are.  I am  convinced,  was  it  made  a general  rule 
among  European  planters,  to  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  the 
negroes  proper  ideas  of  their  situation,  as  the  English  do,  it 
would  inspire  them  with  a certain  degree  of  emulation  and 
pride  i seeing  themselves  respected  and  held  in  estimation 
would  answer  much  better  than  the  fear  of  punishment,  in 
keeping  them  to  their  regular  employments.'  This  hint,  if 
properly  attended  to,  may  in  the  course  of  time  bring  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies  on  a level  with  the  English  pea- 
santry of  this  day : their  present  situation  may  be  compared 
to  that  vassalage  in  which  nobles  formerly  held  the  lower 
order  of  people  throughout  Europe. 

The  general  hour  for  retiring  to  rest  in  the  country,  is 
about  eight  or  nine  o’clock^  the  intermediate  time  between 
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tins  aiul  sun-set,  is  occupied  bv  smoking  and  drinking  gin. 
Should  no  neighbour,  or  traveller,  call  to  spend  the  evening 
with  the  great  man,  he  is  sometimes  induced  to  send  for  the 
convenient  overseer  to  play  cards  or  draughts  with  him, 
which  is  considered  as  a mark  of  great  favour.  I should 
have  observed,  that  sometimes  it  is  the  wish  of  the  proprie- 
tor, that  the  negroes,  after  leaving  work,  should  come  and 
receive  their  daily  allowance  of  rum  before  his  door,  where 
he  sits  in  state  smoking  his  pipe,  sullenly  receiving  the  re- 
iterated thanks  of  the  negroes  in  broken  English  and  Dutch— 
a Dankee  Meester  ” The  Dutch  planters  are  vain  of  a 
large  house  and  a number  of  servants,  which  are  mostly  fe- 
male ; their  garden,  curricle,  and  pleasure  boat,  engage  an- 
other part  of  their  attention ; they  are  particularly  fond  of 
good  horses,  and  certainly  deserve  them,  from  their  attention 
and  care  for  those  animals. 

I have  often  considered  with  astonishment,  the  mixture  of 
European  inhabitants  which  destiny  has  heaped  together  in 
this  community.  Dutch,  Germans,  Prussians,  Russians, 
Swedes,  Danes,  Spaniards,  French,  and  Americans,  may  be 
incorporated  as  one-third  of  the  white  population,  and 
Great  Britain  claims  the  other  two.  All  national  enmity 
seems  to  be  forgotten,  w hile  the  pursuits  of  the  motley  group 
are  directed  unanimously  to  climbing  the  ladder  of  fortune. 
Men  are  seen  on  all  its  stages,  looking  forward  with  anxious 
solicitude  for  the  time  of  reaching  the  heighth  of  their  am- 


bition. Happily,  commercial  competition  has  in  it  little  of 
envy;  for  each  finds  his  own  account  in  the  success  of  his 
rival.  The  rich  man  is  a better  customer,  a more  liberal 
creditor,  a safer  debtor,  than  the  necessitous  : every  one 
thrives  the  faster,  because  his  neighbour  lias  already  thriven. 

There  is  a market-place  where  the  negroes  assemble  to  sell 
their  truck,  such  as  fruit,  vegetables,  fowls,  eggs,  and  where 
the  hucksters  expose  for  sale  articles  of  European  manufac- 
ture (much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pedlars  do  in  Eng- 
land) in  addition  to  salt  beef,  pork,  and  fish,  bread,  cheese, 
pipes,  tobacco,  and  other  articles,  in  small  quantities,  to 
enable  the  negroes  to  supply  themselves  agreeably  to  the 
length  of  their  purses.  Hucksters  are  free  women  of  colour, 
who  purchase  their  commodities  of  merchants  at  two  or 
three  months  credit,  and  retail  them  out  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. Many  of  them  are,  indeed,  wealthy,  and  possess 
ten,  fi$een,  and  twenty  negroes,  all  ol  whom  they  employ  in 
this  traffic.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for 
negroes  in  this  line  to  be  travelling  about  the  country  for 
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several  weeks  together,  sometimes  with  an  attendant,  having 
trunks  oi  goods  to  a considerable  amount,  say  gOO /„  and 
when  a good  opportunity  offers,  they  remit  to  their  mis- 
tresses what  money  they  have  taken.  It  is  really  surprizing 
what  a large  sum  is  thus  returned  by  these  people  going 
from  one  estate  to  another.  The  permission  of  the  manager 
on  every  plantation  is  always  necessary,  before  the  huckster 
ventures  to  the  negro  houses,  where  the  bargains  are  made. 
Th  ose  that  have  not  money  barter  their  fowls,  pigs,  segars, 
for  what  they  stand  in  need  of.  The  hucksters  are  provided 
with  such  an  assortment  as  to  be  able  to  supply  the  negro 
with  a coarse  check,  or  the  manager  with  a fine  cambric,  for 
his  shirts.  Coloured  women  of  all  descriptions  are  extra- 
vagantly fond  of  dress : but  those  resident  in  the  country, 
not  having  such  an  opportunity  as  the  Stabroek  ladies  of 
seeing  every  thing  new  as  it  arrives,  feel  a lively  sensation 
of  joy  and  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  a huckster,  and  antici- 
pate the  pleasure  of  tumbling  over  the  contents  of  her 
trunk;  and  if  it  contains  any  new  articles  of  fashion, 
their  hearts  beat  high  with  wishes  to  obtain  them.  If  a joe 
or  a dollar  be  still  remaining,  it  is  sure  to  go : should  their 
purse  be  empty,  they  make  no  hesitation  in  asking  for  cre- 
dit : such  is  the  general  character  and  conduct  of  coloured 
women. 

There  is  a certain  stage  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  in 
which  a country  is  most  conveniently  supplied  by  pedlars. 
The  inhabitants  live  too  far  asunder,  and  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  support  stationary  shops  ; yet  the  probable  con- 
sumption of  each  estate  is  sufficient  to  reward  the  journey  of 
a hawker  of  wares.  The  European  Jews  still  exercise  this 
division  of  labour,  which  Europe  has  outgrown  : they  are 
consequently  sinking  in  utility  : their  trade  is  less  profitable 
and  less  popular  than  it  was  some  cenuiries  ago.  They 
would  do  well  to  come  over  in  large  numbers  to  South  Ame- 
rica, where  they  might  become  efficient  agents  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  European  commodities  throughout  the  interior. 
The  dialect  of  the  European  dews  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  coast  of  Guyana,  which  speaks  a medley  of  Dutch  and 
English^  softened  by  negro  pronunciation  into  a lingua 
franca , the  very  counterfeit  of  their  speech  in  Europe.  It 
may  be  added,  that  at  Paramaribo,  a large  Jew  population 
has  been  found  to  thrive. 

Adjoining  the  market-place  are  the  butchers’  shambles. 
The  butchers  are  mostly  free  men  of  colour,  who  have  pur- 
chased their  emancipation,  and  have  acquired  a little  capi- 
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ial  and  credit.  They  commence  their  career  by  the  slaugh^ 
ter  of  pigs,  after  that  of  sheep;  oxen  soon  follow.  They 
supply  themselves  from  the  importations  of  the  Americans, 
and  from  those  few  planters  who  rear  cattle  for  sale.  Un- 
less a butcher  clears  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  sterling  by  an  ox, 
he  thinks  it  a bad  bargain.  He  is  at  no  expence  whatever, 
as,  on  the  arrival  of  an  ox  in  town,  it  is  immediately  con- 
veyed to  the  slaughter-house. 

The  market  is  copiously  supplied  with  butchers*  meat,  but 
at  a most  extravagant  rate  : mutton,  3s. ; veal,  2s.  6d.  ? 
beef,  2s.  Id.;  pork,  10  d.  per  pound.  With  fish,  the  town 
is  not  so  well  provided  as  the  country  ; no  fishmonger  has 
ever  yet  engaged  in  the  business  upon  a scale  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  supply  the  population.  The  utmost  endeavour 
yet  made  is  that  of  some  negroes,  who  hire  themselves  of 
their  masters,  at  so  much  a day  or  month,  and  go  a little 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  canoes,  returning  by  one 
or  two  o’clock,  and  selling  what  they  may  have  caught.  A 
very  glutinous  fish,  called  a paukama,  which  is  esteemed  a 
dainty,  is  taken  in  a curious  manner.  It  finds  a principal 
part  of  its  sustenance  in  hollow  trees,  logs  of  wood,  and 
in  the  skeletons  of  old  ships,  which  from  laying  in  mud  by 
the  water-side,  soon  decay.  These  they  visit  for  food  dur- 
ing flood-tide,  but  at  ebb  are  left  in  the  cavities  of  the 
wood,  out  of  which  the  negroes  draw  them  by  a hook 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a stick. 

Houses  for  fire-engines  are  contiguous  to  the  market-place- 
and  a company  of  firemen  are  formed  out  of  the  coloured 
free  people,  for  doing  which  duty  they  are  exempted  from 
serving  in  the  Burgher  militia.  There  are  two  engines,  but 
from  the  negligence  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  them,  it 
is  feared  they  are  not  in  repair  fit  for  use. 

At  the  king’s  stelling,  ferry-boats  are  always  in  waiting 
to  carry  passengers,  horses,  chaises,  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  where  there  are  two  high  roads,  one  leading  up 
the  river,  the  other  across  to  the  Essequebo. 

The  public  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  governor’s  house, 
and  a range  of  offices  for  conducting  public  business. — The 
secretary’s  office  is  so  large  as  to  comprise  the  courts  of 
police  and  justice,  and  a place  of  worship,  in  which  the 
Dutch  service  is  first  performed,  on  a Sunday,  by  an  eccle- 
siastic of  that  country,  after  which  the  garrison  chaplain 
reads  the  prayers  appointed  by  the  church  of  England. 
Next  comes  the  receiver  general’s  office  for  the  king’s  colo» 
nial  duties;  the  commissary’s  or  king’s  stores;  the  town 
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.guard-house  : and  the  exploifeur,  or  marshal’s  oin.ce  ; after 
which  the  ’public  gaol,  for  the  confinement  of  criminals, 
debtors,  runaway,  or  arrested  negroes.  In  the  adjoining 
town,  to  the  south-east,  .is  the  burial-ground,  comprising 
ten  acres  of  land.  In  the  new  town,  or  Cumingsburgh,  is 
the  fiscal’s  office,  custom-house,  post-office,  and  a colonial 
hospital,  for  the  reception  of  those  who  are  unable  to  de- 
fray medical  ex  peaces,  or  being  reduced  by  illness,  are  out 
of  employ.  When  the  writer  was  about  leaving  the  colo- 
nies, the  merchants  and  principal  inhabitants  were  entering 
into  large  contributions,  for  the  purpose  of  budding  a ma- 
rine hospital,  or  lazaretto,  capable  of  containing  five  hun- 
dred patients.  Should  this  arrangement  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect, it  will  be  the  means  of  adding  greatly  to  the  comforts 
of  the  seamen  employed  in  this  trade,  who  for  want  of  such 
an  extensive  establishment  as  this  is  intended  to  be,  are 
obliged  to  linger  with  the  most  dreadful  distempers  in  the 
hold  or  steerage  of  a vessel  engaged  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  taking  in,  or  discharging  a cargo,  without 
that  attendance  and  rest,  which  are  so  requisite  to  people  in 
their  situation. 

The  houses  are  built  qf  wood,  two  and  three  stories  high  , 
raised  on  brick  foundations,  which  include  excellent  cellars. 
The  frames  and  shingles  (which  are  laths  of  twelve  inches 
long  and  four  wide,  laid  on  the  tops  of  houses  like  tiles)  are 
the  produce  of  the  adjacent  forests.  Boards,  planks,  clap- 
boards, for  closing  in,  are  imported  from  America.  JNo 
fires,  nor  even  stoves,  arc  in  the  dwelling  houses,  the  kitchen 
being  always  separate  ; but  for  their  cleanliness  little  in- 
deed can  be  said,  when  compared  to  those  in  England. 
The  principal  fuel  used  is  wood,  and  the  meat,  instead  of 
being  roasted,  is  baked.  The  generality  of  the  cooks  are  men, 
and  a good  one  sells  for  almost  any  money.  Good  houses 
well  situated  for  mercantile  concerns,  either  in  Stabroek,  or 
the  new  town,  let  with  avidity  tor  three,  four,  and  five 
.hundred  pounds  yearly.  This  sort  of  building,  if  under- 
taken by  a merchant  settler,  lays  a great  deal  of  money- 
fast,  which  could  be  much  better  employed.  The  gross 
rents  do  not  pay  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  per  cent.  * 
certainly,  there  are  no  taxes,  but  wooden  houses  are  con- 
tinually wanting  repairs,  and  require  a coat  of  paint  every 
twelve  months. 

The  premium  for  insuring  this  sort  of  buildings,  which 
is  done  in  England,  is  also  very  high.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  the  landlord  receives  Ins  rent,  and  reckons  up 
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Ills  outgoings,  I am  convinced  he  will  not  have  cleared  six 
per  cent,  on  his  money,  which  if  properly  employed  in 
other  pursuits,  where  he  has  the  opportunity  of  returning 
it  two  or  three  times  within  that  period,  he  would  have 
made  cent,  per  cent,  of  it.  .Again,  a certain  loss  attends 
all  buildings  when  resold,  especially  those  built  of  so 
perishable  a material.  I am  so  far  satisfied  on  this  point, 
that  I would  recommend  any  merchant  going  out,  to 
hire — not  to  build  ; and  thereby  profit  by  other  men’s 
experience. 

The  labour  of  mechanics  is  with  us  extravagantly  dear. 
A negro  carpenter,  or  mason,  earns  from  five  to  ten  shil- 
lings a day,  according  to  his  skill.  Perhaps  it  would  an- 
swer to  send  out  from  Europe  a company  of  practised 
builders,  under  the  command  of  an  able  architect,  who 
might  undertake,  first  at  Stabroek,  then  at  New  Amster- 
dam, the  cons'! ructions  requisite.  Houses  could  be  built 
by  them  for  half  price,  and  usually  yield  so  high  a rent 
in  new  countries,  that  it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  Eu- 
ropean meichants  to  advance  the  capital  requisite  for  their 
structure  : it  would  supply  in  t lie  form  of  rent,  a secure  and 
a liberal  interest.  The  principal  material  used  is  North- 
American  lumber,  of  which  the  market-value  fluctuates 
much  : if  is  thought  that  down  the  river  Orinoko  this  ma- 
terial might  be  fetched  at  a cheaper  rate.  1 have  known 
the  price  of  lumber  vary  from  six  to  twenty  pounds  per 
thousand  feet  ; the  demand  indeed  exceeds  the  quantity 
imported,  for  which  reason  t he  latter  price  is  nearer  the 
standard.  Lime  is  a vast  expence,  being  brought  to  us 
from  Europe:  surely  a little  search  in  the  interior  would 
discover  lime-stone  rocks  among  the  mountains.  Dutch 
terras  sells  for  twenty  pounds  sterling  the  hogshead.  A 
house  of  40  feet  long  and  28  wide,  to  be  well  finished, 
with  outbuildings,  two  stories  high  with  an  attic,  and  raised 
on  a brick  foundation  eight  feet  high,  costs  here  at  a mo- 
derate calculation  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  be- 
sides the  lot  of  land,  which,  if  conveniently  situated,  could 
not  be  had  for  less  than  two  hundred  pounds.  The  town 
was  originally  laid  out  in  lots  of  one  hundred  by  two  hun- 
dred feet,  many  of  which,  small  as  they  appear,  have  beeu 
divided  into  quarter  and  half  lots.  These  lots  are  continu- 
ally increasing  in  value,  but  they  do  not  form,  as  in  the 
North-American  cities,  habitual  objects  of  stock-jobbing 
and  of  mercantile  speculation.  This  art  of  selling  the 
ground  on  which  a house  stands^  without  selling  the  house 
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or  the  right  of  living  in  it,  has  the  merit  of  rendering  cir- 
culable  a greater  portion  of  the  fixed  property  of  a country, 
and  thus  facilitates  the  obtainal  of  capital  for  every  sort  of 
enterprise. 

The  police  is  very  strict,  and  as  the  laws  are  Dutch,  so 
are  the  names  of  the  officers  of  justice.  The  fiscal  is  the 
chief  magistrate,  who  has  under  him  the  drossart  (sheriff 
or  jailer)  and  twenty  dienaars  (constables  or  servants  of  jus- 
tice). Negroes  guilty  of  improper  conduct  in  the  streets, 
or  of  being  out  after  eight  o’clock  of  the  night  without  a 
passport,  are  committed  (o  the  jail,  where  they  remain  un- 
til liberated  by  their  owners,  when  they  receive  such  a 
punishment  as  their  fault  deserves.  Very  exorbitant  fees 
are  attached  to  the  jail  and  jailer.  The  following  is  a cor- 
rect list  of  the  charges  : 

£.  s.  d. 

Arresting  a negro  f.  5 : 10  or  ....  0 9 6 

Admission  5 : 10  or  ....  0 9 6 

Seven  days  maintenance  at  10 d.  per  day  0 5 10 

Flogging  0 9 6 

Discharge  0 9 6 

£.2  3 10 


The  law  permits  only  thirty-nine  lashes  at  a time,  unless 
for  a capital  offence,  when  the  culprit  is  tried  openly  by 
the  court,  w hich  adjudges  and  passes  sentence  if  he  is  proved 
guilty. 

There  are  about  fifty  negroes  belonging  to  the  colony, 
whose  houses  are  at  the  back  ofStabroek.  These  negroes 
are  for  the  common  good,  and  their  employment  is  to  keep 
the  town,  streets,  sewers,  and  canals,  in  good  repair.  Se- 
veral of  them  are  convicted  criminals,  and  instead  of  being 
transported  to  Botany  Bay,  or  any  other  place,  are  sen- 
tenced to  work  in  chains  about  Stabroek  ; while  the  owners 
receive  a stipulated  sum  from  the  colony  funds-  for  them. 
This  is  certainly  a disgrace  to  the  court  of  police.  To  see 
these  poor  miserable  objects,  our  fellow  creatures,  working 
from  morning  till  night  in  heavy  chains,  without  regard  to 
weather,  destitute  of  clothes,  with  only  a coarse  rag  round 
their  middle,  and,  as  I am  told,  frequently  with  nothing 
but  dry  plantains  to  eat.  About  half  a dozen  pipes  are 
attached  to  the  gang;  when  one  poor  fellow  has  taken  a few 

■whiffs,  lie  passes  it  to  another,  and  so  on.  I am  not  going 
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to  object  to  the  punishment  of  criminals,  on  the  contrary, 
let  them  meet  their  deserts.  There  is  moderation  in  every 
thing,  and  when  the  court  of  justice  condemned  these  poor 
people  to  labour  in  chains,  it  was  not  intended  to  deprive 
them  of  all  the  comforts  of  human  life.  Therefore  I blame 
the  court  of  police  for  not  making  their  servant,  the  scaven- 
ger, do  his  duty  in  providing  for  the- wants  of  these  ne- 
groes, at  least  suitably  to  their  situations.  At  all  events, 
suffering  chained  negroes  to  work  in  Stabroek,  1 consider  as 
improper.  It  is  a common  saying,  that  custom  familiarizes 
every  thing.  Here  however  I must  differ,  for  notwithstand- 
ing 1 was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  them  every  day  for  almost 
sevea  years,  I never  could  be  reconciled  to  such  proceed- 
ings ; my  heart  and  feelings  recoiled  against  them,  as  in- 
human. I now  suggest  the  idea  to  his  excellency  governor 
Bentinck,to  have  these  negroes,  with  fifty  or  sixty  more  who 
are  employed  at  the  fortification,  taken  farther  into  the  inte- 
rior; let  them  be  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  made  more 
comfortable  than  they  are  at  present.  There  they  may 
clear  the  country,  cultivate  a tract  of  land  for  the  colony, 
and  the  proceeds  of  their  industry  would  not  only  keep  in 
repair  the  town,  but  improve  it. 

The  only  charitable  institution  supported  by  the  colony 
is  the  hospital  in  Labourgade,  which  takes  in  a certain 
number  of  patients  through  the  medium  of  directors.  They 
are  people  unable  to  defray  medical  expences,  and  prin- 
cipally consist  of  seamen,  and  free  people  of  colour  from 
oilier  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  only  transient  resi- 
dents. 

The  whole  face  of  the  country  presented  a gratifying 
view  of  hospitality  and  munificence  on  my  arrival,  and 
when  acts  of  bounty  were  necessary,  the  inhabitants  seem 
to  vie  with  eacli  other  in  their  liberality.  1 could  bring 
forward  many  instances  of  their  charitable  acts  ; however 
a few  will  suffice.  A widow  and  two  children  were  left 
destitute  by  the  death  of  the  husband  and  father,  whose 
only  means  of  supporting  them  depended  on  his  exertions, 
while  alive;  a private  subscription  was  entered  into  for 
their  relief,  and  nearly  five  hundred  pounds  were  raised, 
which  enabled  them  to  return  to  their  mother  country.  An  ar- 

V' 

tillery-man  belonging  to  his  majesty’s  forces,  while  bringing 
a vessel  to,  at  Fort  William  Frederic,  by  some  misma- 
nagement had  his  arm  broken,  and  so  much  shattered  as 
to  cause  immediate  amputation  ; a purse  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  or  fifty  pounds  w as  made  up  for  him  just  before 
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Ms  leaving  the  colony.  Some  Spanish  prisoners,  taken  in 
one  of  the  piccaroon  boais  from  the  Orinoko,  were  brought 
into  the  Dernerary  last  war  in  a most  dreadful  situation,  be- 
irm-  in  want  of  shoes  and  stockings  and  clothes  of  every  de- 
scription.  Previously  to  their  being  exchanged,  a sub- 
scription was  made  among  some  of  the  merchants,  and  fifty 
joes,  nearly  one  hundred  pounds,  were  collected  and  laid 
out  for  them.  Various  other  acts  of  benevolence  might  be 
adduced. 

A fund  which  is  daily  increasing,  called  the  u Kirk  e?i 
arm  geldl or  church  and  poor  money,  is  derived  from  a 
per  ventage  duty  on  sales  by  auction.  As  it  has  been  ac- 
cumulating for  a number  of  years,  there  are  no  means  of 
judging  of  the  probable  amount,  except  by  an  investigation 
of  the  accounts  of  those  persons  who  are  the  receivers  of  it. 
This  ought  immediately  to  be  done  by  the  court  of  police, 
and  that  amount,  joined  to  the  overplus  of  any  other  colo- 
nial fund,  would  form  a considerable  capital,  which  might 
be  lent  to  new  settlers  at  six  per  cent,  interest  per  annum, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  commencing  culti  vation  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  vast  tract  of  valuable  territory.  It  would  evi- 


dently be  the  means  of  forwarding  three  objects — that  o f in- 
creasing the  fund;  that  of  serving  individuals  ; and  that 
of  encouraging  agriculture , by  enabling  'planters  with 
small  capitals , to  extend  their  pursuits  beyond  the  sea  coast 9 
and  banks  of  the  rivers  and  creeks . 

This  point  merits  consideration  ; aisd  I strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  notice  of  the  governor  and  council.  Should 


they  not  attend  to  it,  our  present  judicious  ministers  wf 
I hope,  when  the  colonies  are  permanently  attached  to 
Great  Britain,  take  such  measures  as  to  carry  so  desirable 
a plan  into  execution.  The  sum  expended  for  support’ 
of  the  poor  is  nothing.  We  have  none  l at  least  that  are 
dependent  on  the  colony.  The  church  establishment  is 
very  trivial  ; there  is  only  one  English  and  one  Dutch  cler- 
gy man,  and  to  prove  how  very  tolerant  the  inhabitants  are, 
they  all  use  the  same  church.  The  Dutch  service’ is  read 
from  ten  till  eleven  on  a Sunday  morning,  when  the  Dutch 
congregation  retires,  and  makes  room  for  the  English  one. 

The  high  duty  on  glass  bottles  in  Great  Britain  is  taken 
off  when  exported,  and  from  the  immense  number  of  them 
which  are  imported  with  malt  liquor  into  these  colonies, 
they  become  valueless;  indeed  they  accumulate  so  fast,  that 
people  are  often  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  by  throwing  them, 
into  the  ditches  and  trenches  about  town.  The  canals 
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abound  with  bottles,  as  if  natural  to  the  soil,  and  the  free 
negroes,  who  make  spruce  beer,  go  round  the  towns  with 
baskets  to  pick  them  up.  Any  gentleman  who  wishes  to 
bottle  off  a pipe  of  grey  beard  Madeira,  has  nothing  to  do 
but  send  his  servants  round  the  town,  or  a boat  alongside 
any  of  the  shipping,  where  they  may  be  supplied  with  bot- 
tles in  abundance,  and  have  thanks  for  taking  them  away, 
which  saves  the  steward  and  cabin  boy  the  trouble  of  throw- 
ing them  into  the  river,  which  they  would  rather  do  than 
land  them  in  England,  where  the  duty  would  be  more  than 
they  are  worth.  On  my  return  to  England,  the  other  pas- 
sengers and  myself  threw  into  the  sea  between  forty  and  fifty 
dozen  bottles,  emptied  in  the  course  of  the  passage  ; it  was 
a fund  of  amusement  on  a calm  day,  after  throwing  in  a 
bottle  as  a mark,  to  see  who  could  break  it  first  with  others. 

The  packets  are  calculated  to  arrive  at  Barbadoes  twice  a 
month,  whence  the  mails  are  conveyed  to  the  different 
islands  and  colonies  in  mail  boats  engaged  for  that  purpose. 
IIow  anxiously  the  arrival  of  them  is  expected,  is  better 
experienced  than  described:  the  merchant  and  planter  desi- 
rous of  obtaining*  information  of  their  shipments  ; the  poli- 
tician wishing  to  know  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe;  and 
those  of  a more  domestic  turn,  solicitous  about  their  fami- 
lies, are  all  gratified  by  their  arrival,  and  are  alike  impa- 
tient till  the  hour  is  come,  which  the  tardy  post-master  has 
appointed  for  the  delivery  of  letters  and  newspapers. 

A weekly  paper  is  published  here,  entitled  the  Essequebo 
and  Demerary  Gazette.  The  proclamations  of  government  arc 
inserted  both  in  the  Dutch  and  in  the  English  language.  Some 
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diverting  mixtures  of  dialect  occur  in  the  advertisements : 
but  the  English  language  is  constantly  gaining  ground,  as 
the  new  settlers  all  bring  that  dialect.  The  European  and 
other  news  is  given  in  English,  and  is  extracted,  as  may 
happen,  from  the  Barbadoes,  the  Liverpool,  the  London,  or 
the  Baltimore  papers.  The  mass  of  advertisements  respects 
sales  of  slaves,  of  stores,  and  of  estates. 

The  state  or  court  house  is  a large  white  building,  about 
one  hundred  feet  long  ami  thirty-five  feet  wide,  and  two 
stories  and  a half  high.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
river  in  front  of  Stabroek,  one  end  facing  the  river  to  the 
westward,  and  the  other  one  cast.  On  the  second  floor  is 
the  council  chamber,  court  of  justice,  and  secretary’s  office, 
where  the  colonial  business  is  transacted.  The  business  of 
the  secretary’s  office  is  done  by  the  colonial  secretary  and 
six  or  eight  clerks.  All  deeds,  contracts,  wills,  letters  of  at- 
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iorney,  transfers  of  estates,  mortgages,  the  proceedings  of 
(lie  courts  of  police  and  justice,  are  recorded  here.  The  se- 
cretary is  also  a notary  public,  and  a sworn  translator. 

The  public  offices  in  Stabroek  are  numerous  ; but,  as 
buildings,  they  present  nothing'  very  striking  in  architectu- 
ral grandeur  or  beauty;  a sameness  of  wooden  houses  per- 
vades the  whole  town.  The  best  is  the  governor’s  office, 
where  there  are  two  clerks  and  a private  secretary  employed. 
As  is  customary,  the  captain  and  myself  waited  on  his  ex- 
cellency, accompanied  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  [ was  ad- 
dressed, and  presented  him  with  a copy  of  the  manifest, 
after  signing  which,  he  issued  a permission,  which  was  to 
be  given  in  at  the  custom-house,  authorizing  (lie  captain  to 
break  bulk.  On  my  being  introduced  to  him,  he  received 
me  very  politely,  asked  me  jocosely  if  I was  a descendant  of 
the  famous  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  expressed  himself  highly 
pleased  with  that  nobleman’s  literary  works,  saying  that  he 
had  them  m his  library. 

All  official  documents  and  colonial  papers  pass  through 
the  governor’s  office,  and  for  every  time  he  signs  his  name, 
his  private  secretary  receives  two  dollars,  for  which  he  no 
doubt  accounts  to  the  principal..  Evidences  given  before  the 
courts  of  justice  are  in  the  form  of  affidavits,  which  must  be 
made  before  his  excellency.  Passports  for  people  leaving 
the  country,  permissions  for  ships  to  load  or  discharge, 
powers  ot  attorney,  and  various  other  papers  of  a similar 
tendency,  must  undergo  his  signature  : thus,  beside  suffer- 
ing a previous  tax  from  the  office  out  of  which  they  are  first 
granted,  they  are  burthened  by  paying  for  the  governor’s 
signature.  No  wonder  our  West  Indian  governors  grow 
rich,  when  they  have  such  opportunities. 

The  office  next  in  importance  is  the  secretary’s,  where 
eight  clerks  are  employed  in  recording  deeds,  contracts, 
wills,  mortgages,  transports,  powers  of  attorney,  and  notarial 
protests,  in  issuing  passports  and  advertising  departures. 
The  proceedings  of  the  different  courts  are  also  registered 
here,  and  translations  made  from  the  Dutch  to  the  English 
language  ; ail  the  proceedings  of  the  court  being  Dutch,  an 
Englishman  is  frequently  obliged  to  have  their  decrees  and 
sentences  translated  for  him.  This  is  a mortifying,  and,  under 
the  present  distribution  of  property,  an  inconvenient  regu- 
lation for  the  colony.  Surely  it  would  be  wise  to  appoint  a 
recorder,  graduated  in  the  English  inns  of  law,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  preparing  in  these  courts  of  justice,  the 
reception  of  the  language  and  forms  of  proceeding  of  the 
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metropolitan  country.  He  would  know  iiow  to  select  for 
tbe  especial  sanction  of  his  majesty’s  privy  council,  those 
few  Dutch  regulations  which  are  interwoven  with  the  sub- 
sisting constitution  of  property,  and  may  therefore  require 
to  be  retained.  There  are  two  receivers,  whose  department 
it  is  to  receive  the  colonial  taxes  and  sovereign’s  fees,  duties, 
and  imposts.  Our  chief  magistrate,  the  fiscal,  has  his  office 
in  Labourgade.  lie  is  empowered  by  the  laws  to  see  them 
put  in  force  and  strictly  adhered  to,  with  the  power  of  levy- 
ing fines  and  committing  to  prison  ; he  is  similar  in  one 
point  of  view  to  the  attorney-general  of  England,  as  being 
advocate  for  the  crown.  Appeals  can  of  course  be  made 
from  Ids  award,  to  the  court,  and  from  the  court  (if  a cause 
of  sufficient  consequence)  to  the  king  in  council.  The  fiscal 
has  under  him,  as  officers  of  justice,  the  drossart  and  die- 
naars ; the  former,  as  we  before  observed,  acts  as  sheriff  or 
head  jailer,  and  the  latter  as  constables  or  watchmen,  who 
have  charge  of  the  jail  and  police. 

We  had  the  honour  of  paying  our  respects  to  tbe  fiscal, 
with  whom  we  left  a list  of  the  crew  and  passengers,  with 
an  account  of  their  age  and  place  of  nativity.  A fine  of  one 
thousand  guilders  bffing  inflicted  on  the  captains  of  vessels 
for  every  person  they  land  without  giving  in  his  name  and 
description,  and  the  like  fine  being  levied  for  every  such 
person  who  is  taken  from  the  colony  in  any  ship  or  vessel 
without  a passport,  this  law  is  very  necessary  to  be  known. 
The  consignee  of  every  vessel  is  obliged  to  enter  into  a bond 
at  the  secretary's  office,  for  the  full  performance  of  these  sti- 
pulations on  the  part  of  the  captain. 

I cannot  leave  the  fiscal’s  office  without  relating  a ridicu- 
lous anecdote  of  Mynheer  V an  den  V — , when  that  gentle- 
man filled  the  employment.  A planter  one  day  meeting  him 
oo  the  public  road  between  Stabroek  and  Mahaica,  who  had 
a private  pique  against  him,  accosted  and  requested  to  know 
what  the  amount  of  the  fine  woultl  be,  to  give  a man  who 
had  treated  him  ill,  a good  beating.  The  fiscal  replied,  it 
would  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  guilders,  for  winch  sum  he 
would  insure  him  against  all  law  proceedings.  The  planter 
immediately  paid  him  the  stipulated  amount,  and  requested 
the  astonished  fiscal  to  alight,  that  he  might  take  Ills  re- 
venge; which  he  refusing  to  do,  the  planter  held  the  horse’s 
bridle  with  one  hand,  while  he  horse-whipped  the  fiscal  with 
the  other.  Mynheer  Van  den  V — w as  so  completely  ashamed 
of  his  disgrace,  that  he  pocketed  the  affront  with  the  fine, 
without  taking  any  steps  to  gain  redress.  It  happened  in 
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1798,  and  the  planter  -who  performed  the  achievement  was 
a creole  of  Barbadoes. 

The  business  of  the  exploifeur’s,  or  what  1 believe  is 
termed  in  English,  the  marshal’s  or  bailiff’s  office,  is  to  serve 
citations  or  summonses,  execute  arrests,  levy  executions, 
and  put  in  force  all  sentences  adjudged  by  the  courts.  There 
are  offices  for  the  colonial  book-keeper,  harbour-master, 
colonial  surgeons  and  branch  pilots,  as  established  by  the 
police. 

The  post-office  is  both  badly  and  extravagantly  conducted 
as  to  charges,  and  deserves  the  immediate  notice  of  the  court 
of  police,  to  fix  and  arrange  a proper  tariff  to  guide  the 
post-master  for  the  future. 

As  to  the  custom-house,  I despair  of  reducing  its  exor- 
bitant charges,  as  the  officers  who  have  the  conducting 
of  it,  reign  lords  paramount  there,  uncontrouied  by  either 
governor  or  council.  The  charges  of  clearing  a vessel  are 
enormous  ; for  British  ships  loaded  and  bound  to  England, 
from  sixty  to  seventy  pounds,  in  proportion  to  their  ton- 
nage and  cargo.  To  Americans  and  neutrals  the  charges 
are  in  the  same  proportions  doubled  ; independently  of  the 
duty,  they  pay  on  their  inward  and  outward  bound  cargo, 
two  and  a half  per  cent,  on  one,  and  five  per  cent,  on  the 
other.  The  comptrollers  and  collectors  of  his  majesty’s 
customs  in  these  colonies  are  in  very  lucrative  situations, 
capable  of  making  large  fortunes  in  a short  time.  But  the 
burden  on  commerce  greatly  transcends,  I fear,  the  profits 
of  the  revenue  ; so  that  a commutation  of  all  custom-duties 
for  a tax  on  the  estimated  rent  of  the  cultivated  land,  would 
probably  be  found,  both  to  the  state  and  the  subject,  a pro* 
fitabie  change. 

The  vendue-master’s  appointment  is  also  very  lucrative. 
This  is  an  office  under  government,  similar  to  an  auctioneer; 
there  being  but  one  allowed,  and  authorized,  which  makes 
the  place  so  very  valuable.  The  per  centageon  sales,  accord* 
ing  to  law,  is  not  more  than  5 per  cent,  buf  the  additional  or 
incidental  expences  make  it  ten.  The  principal  people  who 
attend  these  sales  are  Dutchmen,  and  the  bottle  of  gin  and 
glass  are  handed  about  so  briskly,  that  the  fumes  mount  into 
their  heads,  and  give  their  tongues  such  volubility,  that  they 
scarcely  know,  or  care,  or  hear,  what  they  buy.  A drunken 
man,  it  is  said,  sees  double  ; and  I believe  it  is  frequently 
the  case  with  them,  after  too  great  an  indulgence  in  gin,  and 
smoaking,  which  is  quite  common  at  all  these  sales,  that 
they  often  purchase  bargains  for  twice  as  much  as  they  are 
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worth.  Tlierefore  it  answers  at  all  times,  and  especially  at 
the  evening  auctions,  to  provide  plenty  of  drams  and  segars. 
The  vendue-masters  of  Demerary  are  only  deputies  them- 
selves, yet  they  employ  another  deputy  to  transact  their 
business  in  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Essequebo,  who  pays 
them  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum  as  a fee-rent  of  the 
office* 

The  paper  money  which  is  in  circulation  in  Esscquebo 
and  Demerary,  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  thousand  guil- 
ders. The  smallest  amount  is  bd.  sterling,  or  one  bit,  and 
the  largest  bs.  viz.  three  guilders.  The  notes  are  curiously 
denominated  with  little  figures,  that  the  negroes  may  know 
the  amount,  without  being  subjected  to  impositions  from 
not  being  able  to  read.  They  are  current  all  over  the  colo- 
nies, and  were  made  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
small  change  ; when  a person  has  got  a quantity  of  them, 
he  may  turn  them  into  gold  by  applying  at  the  receiver’s 
office  for  colonial  taxes,  whence  they  are  issued  again.  The 
colonial  currency  is  like  that  of  Holland,  and  consists  of 
pennings,  stivers,  and  guilders,  though  the  coin  in  circula- 
tion is  various.  Guineas  are  worth  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  here  than  in  England. 

16  pennings  make  1 stiver,  viz.  Id.  sterling. 

5 stivers  — 1 bit,  — - bd. 

20  do.  or  4 bits  — 1 guilder  — 20 d. 

12  guilders,  which  is  the  par  of  exchange,  make  20s. 

The  coins,  beside  those  enumerated  above,  are  dollars  5s. 
each  ; gold  Portugal  coins,  called  ducats,  Tv.  each  ; moi- 
dores,  18, v.  and  Johannes,  or  joes,  which  are  56s. 

Although  the  par  of  exchange  is  twelve  guilders  to  the 
pound  sterling,  it  frequently  varies  according  to  the  demand 
for  bills  on  Great  Britain,  or  the  quantity  of  specie  w hich  is 
in  request.  In  the  former  instance,  I have  known  government 
bills  on  his  majesty’s  treasury  to  sell  for  fourteen  guilders  the 
pound,  which  is  equal  to  ll.  Sr.  4d.  and  even  good  private 
bills  have  sold  at  the  same  rate.  In  the  latter  case,  when  a 
want  of  specie  obliges  the  planters  to  value’' on  their  corres- 
pondents, their  bills  have  only  sold  for  eleven  guilders  and 
eleven  guilders  and  a half. 

Merchants  wanting  to  remit,  always  prefer  shipping  pro- 
duce, in  preference  to  buying  bills  at  the  high  exchange  of 
14  guilders,  as  there  is  some  chance  of  that  getting  to  a good 
market,  and  probably  giving  a profit,  while  the  bill  trams- 
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action  incurs  a certain  loss  of  sixteen  and  two* thirds  per 
cent,  at  the  first  outset. 

The  laws  oblige  every  man  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
fifty,  to  enrol  himself  in  the  burgher  militia  : they  arc 
liable  to  be  called  out  when  the  governor  thinks  proper  ; the 
officers  are  appointed  by  the  court  of  police  ; they  are  com- 
manded by  a lieutenant-colonel  : their  service  extends  no 
farther  than  preserving  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try, but  in  the  last  war,  a number  of  British  subjects  volun- 
teered their  services,  and  were  enrolled  to  act  under  the  mili- 
tary commandant.  On  the  British  taking  possession  of  the 
colonies  this  present  war,  a company  of  volunteer  riflemen 
were  formed,  and  on  the  arrival  in  180b,  of  the  combined 
fleets  in  the  West  Indies,  between  three  and  four  hundred  of 
the  burgher  militia  stepped  forward,  and  offered  their  ser- 
vices to  defend  the  colony  against  any  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
Every  body  now  in  town  and  country  armed  ; every  estate 
on  the  sea  coast  provided  a trusty  negro,  who  was  armed 
with  a pike  and  cutlas  ; a troop  of  cavalry  was  formed,  and 
a company  of  volunteer  artillery  was  also  added  to  the  mili- 
tary force.  The  garrison  is  generally  one  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  strong.  Four  hundred  seamen  can  always  be  had 
from  the  merchant  ships  in  the  river,  by  whom,  with  about 
six  hundred  volunteers,  and  one  hundred  pioneers,  a good 
defence  might  be  sustained.  But  the  greatest  bulwark  lies 
in  the  shallowness  of  die  entrances  into  the  river,  and  the  nu- 
merous mud  banks  and  flats  which  run  along  the  coast  ; and 
as  there  are  signal  staffs  from  the  Berbice  to  the  Demcrary 
(which  ought  to  be  continued  across  the  Essequebo  to  the 
Pomaroon)  the  garrison  is  soon  apprized  of  an  enemy  being 
off' the  coast.  It  may  be  fairly  asserted,  that  with  the  natural 
and  acquired  strength  of  the  country,  and  while  the  colo- 
nists are  so  favourable  to  Great  Britain,  an  effectual  defence 
may  be  made  against  six  or  eight  thousand  men.  Such  is 
the  advantage  possessed  by  the  inhabitants,  when  they  wish 
to  preserve  the  colony  to  its  possessors. 

In  the  country,  every  officer  of  militia  is  a justice  of  the 
peace,  and  has  under  his  jurisdiction  a certain  division  of 
the  country  to  which  he  is  attached  ; these  divisions  are  known 
and  distinguished  by  different  coloured  banners  under  which 
they  are  arranged.  They  are  termed  burgher  officers,  issue 
proclamations,  receive  depositions  on  tax  schedules,  and 
are  the  active  men  in  quelling  disturbances,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  have  a disposable  force  in  the  embodied  militia  of 
inhabitants. 
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Since  the  introduction  of  volunteering,  military  funerals 
have  usually  been  allotted  to  the  whites : but  the  respect  and 
attention  paid  at  funerals  of  free  people,  and  even  of  negroes, 
is  very  considerable.  Not  only  all  their  relatives,  but  stran- 
gers feel  it  an  incumbent  duty  to  go.  If  a coloured  free 
person  dies  in  Stabroek,  the  remains  are  followed  to  the 
grave  by  every  one  in  town.  I have  seen  upwards  of  two 
hundred  people  of  colour  followers.  They  are  either  in 
•white  muslin  dresses,  or  deep  black  mourning,  according 
to  whether  the  deceased  is  female,  or  male.  Before  the  so- 
lemn procession  takes  place,  the  company  refresh  themselves 
with  scalt  wine  and  cake.  The  coffin,  which  though 
merely  covered  with  black  cloth  and  lined  with  linen,  costs 
twenty-five  pounds  sterling,  is  conveyed  in  a hearse,  attend- 
ed by  twelve  bearers,  then  the  clergyman,  mourners,  and 
follower  9. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Stabroek  continued— Form  o f the  Administr at  he  Govern • 
ment — Vicious  Constitution  of  the  Courts  of  Justice — 
Ecclesiastic  J ur  is  diction — O rp  han - Ch  amber  — S alaries 
of  Office — Custom-house  Returns— Contiguous  Villages 
— Climate . 

THE  laws  in  force  in  the  Dutch  colonies  were  moulded 
on  the  Roman  or  civil  code,  tempered  and  revised  as  the  re- 
spective governors  and  council  thought  fit,  guided  by  local 
circumstances  and  experience.  The  burghers,  or  inhabi- 
tants, have  the  chief  appointment  of  the  administrators  of 
justice,  through  the  body  of  keizers,  who  are  their  represen- 
tatives, and  are  regularly  elected  for  that  purpose,  by  the 
planters  and  merchants.  All  those  possessing  twenty-five 
negroes  are  entitled  to  a vote.  There  is  no  dissolution  what- 
ever of  this  body,  but  as  fast  as  the  members  drop  off,  either 
by  death  or  absence,  notice  is  issued  by  the  governor  for  elect- 
ing others  in  their  stead.  This  is  done  by  sealed  notes  con- 
taining the  votes,  which  are  left  at  one  of  the  public  offices. 
The  whole  number  of  keizers  consists  of  six  only  for  each 
colony  ; and  when  any  vacancy  takes  place,  the  English 
party  being  the  strongest,  use  their  influence  in  electing  one 
of  themselves,  to  maintain  their  majority  in  the  college,  as  it 
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is  termed.  A knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language  is  not  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a seat  in  it.  The  governor  is  president  of  this 
body,  with  the  privilege  of  a casting  vole.  The  province 
of  the  college  not  only  extends  to  the  appointment  of  mem- 
bers for  the  courts  of  police  and  justice ; but  to  the  financial 
department  of  the  colony,  so  far  as  regards  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  taxes  raised  'fov  the  internal  improvements.  It 
is  similar  in  some  degree,  to  the  British  house  of  commons. 
The  appointments  in  this  college  of  keizers  are  not  enough, 
rotatory.  So  many  proprietors  speculate  on  returning  even- 
tually to  Europe,  that  seats  for  life  are  neither  coveted,  nor 
natural.  The  number  of  keizers  is  too  limited  : they  should 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  number  of  estates  under  culti- 
vation, and  increase  with  the  increase  of  voters.  No  doubt 
when  peace  returns,  some  uniform  system  of  electing  the 
administrative  bodies  will  be  applied  to  the  whole  coast  of 
Guyana  ; in  which  the  commercial  interest,  as  well  as  the 
landed,  will  be  allowed  to  take  a due  representative  share. 

A court  of  justice,  which  consists  of  six  members  and  the 
governor,  sits  every  other  month  at  the  court  house,  and  de- 
cides on  all  causes  laid  before  them,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence produced.  The  ability  of  counsel  on  either  side,  has 
too  frequently  an  opportunity  of  biassing  the  opinion  of  the 
court : from  the  members  not  having  received  a regular  ju- 
dicial course  of  education,  they  are  sometimes  fatally  de- 
ceived by  designing  artifices  and  quibbles  in  law,  which, 
by  litigious  characters,  are  considered  as  good  posts  of  de- 
fence, or  a fair  channel  for  offensive  operations.  From 
the  sentence  of  this  court,  there  is,  however,  fortunately, 
an  appeal  to  the  mother  country,  either  to  their  high 
mightinesses  in  Holland,  or  to  the  king  in  council  in  Eng- 
land, to  whichever  sovereignty  the  colony  happens  to  owe 
its  obedience. 

The  commissary  court  has  only  three  members,  who  meet 
every  month  to  decide  on  small  causes,  for  debts  not  exceed- 
ing six  hundred  guilders,  or  fifty  pounds  sterling,  and  for 
granting  licenses  to  parties  intending  to  marry.  Those 
who  approach  the  altar  of  hymen  are  principally  people  of 
colour,  who,  in  conformity  with  the  laws,  are  obliged  to 
receive  permission  from  this  ecclesiastical  court,,  for  which, 
they  pay  the  extravagant  fee  of  one  hundred  and  n 
guilders.  They  are  also  obliged  to  have  the  intended  mar- 
riage advertised  in  the  colonial  gazette.  This  form  of  mar- 
riage, though  strictly  binding  under  (lie  colonial  law,  sel- 
dom or  ever  satisfies  without  haying  recourse  to  a clergy- 
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man.  An  English  gentleman,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  mar- 
rying* a Dutch  lady,  attempted  to  break  through  this  law, 
and  intended  to  be  married  according  to  the  established 
form  of  the  church  of  England;  when  the  vice-president  of 
the  court,  fearing  he  should  lose  his  fees,  very  charitably 
informed  him,  that,  if  he  deviated  in  the  least  from  the 
established  rule,  he  would  publish  throughout  the  colon y9 
their  living  in  a state  of  incontinency,  and  the  illegality  of 
the  marriage. 

No  persons  are  of  age,  or  considered  capable,  of  acting  for 
themselves,  until  they  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  ; 
at  which  time  they  are  authorized  to  lake  possession  of  any 
estate,  or  legacy,  left  them.  The  laws  do  not  admit  of  a 
partial  division  of  property  from  parents  to  children,  but 
mn  equal  distribution  is  made  among  the  whole-— the  younger 
claims  with  the  elder  an  equal  ponion.  The  weeskamer’s 
office,  or  orphan-chamber,  administers  the  affairs  of  orphans, 
sikI  of  those  persons  who  die  intestate.  ’The  appointment 
to  this  office  is  a valuable  one,  and  seems  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked by  our  ministers. 

The  fiscal  is  the  chief  magistrate,  public  accuser,  and 
attorney-general,  to  prosecute  in  all  cases  for  the  sovereign, 
lie  has,  beside  a stipulated  salary,  a proportion  of  all  fines 
lie  levies  on  the  inhabitants,  which  is  a discretionary  power 
confided  to  him,  whence  there  is  no  other  appeal  than  to  the 
court  of  justice,  the  expcnces  of  which  are  so  enormous  as  to 
induce  appellants  to  forego  this  method  of  redress  in  favour  of 
making  a composition  with  the  fiscal,  who  is  generally  in- 
clined to  receive  one-third  in  ready  money,  rather  than 
throw  it  into  the  court,  where  the  seeds  of  litigation  are 
so  completely  sown,  as  to  make  it  dubious  when  the  whole 
would  be  recovered.  From  the  preceding  statement  it  will 
necessarily  occur,  that  the  fiscal  must  be  well  versed  in  the 
Dutch  laws ; lie  fills  up  that  sort  of  place  in  our  municipal 
constitution,  which  is  occupied  by  the  recorder  of  an  Eng-, 
lish  corporation.  This  appointment,  exclusive  of  perqui- 
sites, is  estimated  at  three  thousand  pounds  yearly. 


The  governor’s  salary  is  supposed  to  £ 

amount  to  .......  $ 

That  of  the  secretary,  farmed  to  a cle-7 

puty  for  5 

Receiver  of  colonial  taxes 

Receiver  of  king’s  dues  ........ 

Vendue-master  


£.  6000  or /\  8000 

1000  worth  3000 

800  ditto  2000 
500  ditto  1500 
1000  ditto  3000 
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Exploiter r ............................ . 1000  worth  £.30011 

Post»master  and  naval  officer,  each  800  ditto  200(1 

Harbour-master  500  ditto  150(1 


Collector  and  comptroller  of  customs,  each  1000  ditto  4000 

% 

Beside  these,  are  many  subordinate*  offices  in  the  customs 
and  other  departments.  The  salaries  of  the  custom-house 
officers  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  exports  and  im- 
ports. 

The  produce*  cleared  from  the  port  of  Berber  ary  since  the 
last  establishment  of  the  British  custom-house,  is  thus  re- 
corded : 

From  the  1st  of  October,  1803,  to  the  10th  of  September, 

1804,  in  394  vessels — 19,638  hogsheads,  213  tierces,  and 
151  barrels  of  sugar ; 4887  .puncheons  of  rum1;  46,435  bales 
of  cotton;  9,954,610  pounds  of  coffee;  and  530  casks  of 
fn of  asses . 

From  the  10th  of  September,  1S04,  to  the  5th  of  January* 

1805,  in  71  vessels — ■ 2161  hogsheads,  78  tierces,  and  If 
barrels  of  sugar ; 504  puncheons  of  rum;  6318  bales  of 
cotton;  439,520  pounds  of  coffee;  and  311  casks  of  me- 
lasses . 

From,  the  5th  of  January,  1805,  to  the  5th  of  January* 

1806,  in  200  vessels — -15,839  hogsheads,  213  tierces,  and 
129  barrels  of  sugar;  361 1 puncheons  and  17  hogsheads  of 
rum  ; 21,202  bales  and  five  bags  of  cotton  ; 2,295,701  pounds 
of  coffee;  1687  casks  of  molasses. 

From  the  5th  of  January,  1806,  to  the  5M»  of  January, 

1807,  in  221  vessels— 19,337  hogsheads,  474  tierces,  and 
801  barrels  of  sugar;  4722  puncheons  and  17  hogsheads  of 
rum;  23,604  bales  and  two  bags  of  cotton  ; 12,390,102  pounds 
of  coffee;  and  1694  casks  of  molasses. 

The  conduct  of  the  British  government  with  regard  to 
conquered  territory,  is  so  strictly  praiseworthy,  as  to  re- 
quire no  other  commendation  from  me,  than  to  be  held  out 
as  a contrast  with  that  of  our  enemies,  in  the  repeated  in- 
stances in  which  the  English  have  made  themselves  masters 
of  these  colonies,  they  have  always  respected  the  existing 
laws  and  private  property.  The  persons  of  individuals 
have  been  held  sacred,  and  colonial  vessels,  amounting  at 
the  last  capture  to  between  five  and  six  hundred,  were  se- 

t 


* In  the  appendix  will  be  found  a similar  statement  from  the  rear  1745  to> 
1785, 
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cured  to  their  possessors  : although,  as  floating  property, 
they  might  in  justice  have  been  claimed  by  the  captors. 

Kingston  is  an  English  village,  contiguous  to  the  fort  and 
camp,  consisting  of  very  neat  and  good  houses,  painted 
white,  raised  on  brick  foundations,  and  covered  with  wai- 
laba  shingles  instead  of  tiles.  Each  house  has  an  allotment 
of  garden  ground.  This  pretty  little  vdlage  first  reared  its 
head  in  April  1796.  The  officers  of  the  garrison  commenced 
it,  since  which  it  has  been  greatly  increased  in  size  and  fame, 
and  is  become  the  residence  of  a number  of  professional  men, 
and  of  merchants,  who  keep  their  counting-house  in  the 
metropolis,  Stabroek,  and  retire  here  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  relaxation,  after  the  fatigue  of  business.  Situated  imme- 
diately at  the  mouth  of  the  Demerary,  it  has  a commanding 
view,  and  is  quite  open  to  the  sea,  whence  the  trade  wind, 
here  a regular  north-east  breeze,  pours  its  refreshing  cool- 
ness. The  society  is  good  of  itself,  and  is  enlarged  from  its 
adjacency  to  the  camp,  as  officers  with  families  prefer  re- 
siding here  to  the  barracks.  The  garrison  hospital  is  in  this 
village.  It  is  also  noted  for  the  residence  of  the  only  Eng- 
lish clergyman  in  the  colonies. 

Kingston,  so  called  after  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  is  about 
a mile  from  Stabroek,  and  is  approached  on  an  excellent 
carriage  road,  equal  to  the  turnpikes  in  England  ; so  indeed 
are  all  the  public  roads  throughout  these  colonies.  The 
rent  of  houses  in  this  village  is  from  five  to  twenty  pounds 
sterling  per  month.  Since  it  has  been  built,  the  changes  of 
its  name  have  been  as  frequent  as  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country.  The  Dutch,  in  the  short  time  they  reigned,  hav- 
ing a perfect  detestation  against  English  names,  and  English 
things,  called  it  Eveleary.  On  the  British  taking  the  coun- 
try in  1803,  it  resumed  its  other  name,  which  l hope  will 
never  be  changed  by  any  foreign  power. 

The  adjoining  towns  to  tins,  are  Labonrgada  and  Cu- 
mingsburgh  ; the  former  are  a range  of  warehouses,  or  a 
street,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  eminently  situated  for  ship- 
ping produce  and  landing  goods.  Several  very  valuable 
edifices  have  been  raised  here  by  British  merchants,  for  trans- 
acting their  business  with  greater  celerity.  The  stores  are 
of  considerable  size,  and  mostly  serve  for  the  reception  of  a 
vessel’s  homeward  bound  cargo.  1 was  engaged  in  one  in- 
stance which  will  prove  their  utility.  The  brig  Convert, 
of  150  tons,  and  cargo,  were  insured  to  sail  with  the  Oc- 
tober 1800  convoy,  and  only  arriving  about  a week  before 
it  sailed,  there  was  danger  of  forfeiting  the  insurance. 
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However,  with  the  greatest  exertions,  we  got  her  inward 
bound  cargo  out,  and  completely  loaded  her  again  with 
coffee  and  cotton,  in  sixty  hours.  This  unprecedented  ex- 
ertion, however,  would  have  proved  fruitless,  had  not  the 
produce  been  so  conveniently  stored  on  shore.  The 
most  extensive  of  those  warehouses  belonging  to  a mercan- 
tile house  of  great  celebrity,  cost  in  building,  between  ten 
and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and,  when  the  colonies 
were  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  were  offered  for  sale  at  one-half 
the  original  cost,  and  that  in  vain  ; such  was  the  decrease  in 
value  of  property.  In  the  same  street  are  two  ship  builder’s 
yards,  but  the  vessels  built  there  do  not  exceed  fifty  tons. 

Cumingsburgh  is  situated  directly  at  the  back  of  Labour- 
gade,  separated  from  it  by  the  public  road  and  the  Cumings- 
burgh navigable  canal,  which  is  brought  from  the  river, 
and  serves  as  the  means  for  the  merchants  to  land  their 
goods.  This  town  is  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  ths 
most  regularly  arranged  one  of  any.  Its  allotments  are 
large  and  convenient,  and  sold  on  long  building  leases. 
There  are  six  principal  streets,  and  as  many  canals,  with 
others  of  a smaller  denomination  thwarting  the  town.  Over 
each  canal  are  two  large  bridges  for  the  passing  and  repass- 
ing  of  horses  and  carriages.  New  buildings  are  erecting 
every  day,  and  I am  really  at  a loss  to  know  where  the  in- 
habitants come  from  to  fill  them  ; as  most  of  the  planters 
reside  on  their  estates.  Indeed  they  all  did  until  very  lately, 
when  some  of  the  richer  introduced  the  refinement  of  re- 
quiring town  houses.  A planter  has  a great  facility  in 
building;  after  having  made  choice  of  a lot  of  land  for  his 
house;  his  plantation  affords  him  all  the  necessary  trades- 
men ; his  bricklayer  lays  the  foundation  of  the  house,  and 
builds  the  kitchen  ; his  carpenters  are  employed  in  the  woods 
in  making  the  frame,  which  they  put  up,  board  in,  and 
complete;  he  then  purchases  a few  kegs  of  white  lead  and 
jugs  of  lintseed  oil,  and  sets  his  carpenters  about  painting 
it.  Therefore,  a planter,  with  all  these  ad  vantages,  knocks 
up  a snug  little  box  in  three  or  four  weeks,  without  feeling 
the  ex  pence  of  it ; while  a merchant  is  obliged  to  go  cap  in 
hand  to  a master  carpenter  residing  in  Stabroek,  46  to  know 
when  it  will  be  convenient  for  him  to  set  about  his  house, 
and  that  he  shall  feel  himself  much  obliged  if  he  will  do  it 
immediately.”  rl  hese  master  carpenters  are  very  high  fel- 
lows, make  exorbitant  bills,  and  sometimes  will  not  work 
without  being  paid  before-hand.  On  the  whole,  I cannot 
blame  them  ; public  carpenters  are  scarce  5 they,  therefore, 
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> like  the  rest  of  mankind,  know  and  use  their  power.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  blacksmiths,  millwrights,  masons,  cop- 
persmiths, coach  and  harness  makers,  or  repairers,  saddlers, 
watchmakers,  and  goldsmiths.  It  is  necessarily  the  case  in 
all  new  countries,  and  as  it  is  the  natural  order  of  things,  and 
the  cause  of  inviting  fresh  settlers,  nothing  should  be  urged 
against  it. 

Bridge  town  and  New  town,  both  built  by  the  English, 
lie  between  Stabroek  and  Labourgade  ; the  former  was  built 
almost  wholly  by  an  individual,  who,  when  the  demand  for 
houses  was  so  great,  made  of  it  an  advantageous  speculation, 
it  has,  however,  now  degenerated,  and  is  become  the  mere 
residence  of  hucksters,  coloured  women,  and  a low  race  of 
Creoles  and  Barbadoans.  The  New  town  has  four  principal 
streets,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  Cheapside  of  London 
in  epitome,  for  business,  merchants’  stores,  retail  shops, 
goldsmiths,  watchmakers,  hatters,  apothecaries,  slopsellers, 
segarmakers,  and  in  fact,  every  thing  is  to  be  found  here 
which  can  be  purchased  in  the  colony.  On  each  side  this 
town,  which  was  also  built  by  the  British,  are  two  canals, 
the  banks  of  which,  when  the  tide  is  up,  appear  like  so 
many  wharfs,  completely  strewed  with  English  manufactured 
goods,  in  bales,  casks,  trunks,  or  boxes.  Here  the  spirit  of 
business  is  perceptible  : the  negroes,  clad  with  blue  trowsers 
and  checked  shirts,  moving  to  and  fro  with  alacrity,  per- 
forming those  offices,  which  a white  man,  here  and  there 
distributed,  dressed  in  nankeen  pantaloons  and  a fine  calico 
shirt,  directs  from  under  an  umbrella.  Noon  generally 
retards  out-door  business;  as  the  white  men  then  escape 
into  the  house,  and  leave  the  negroes  to  themselves,  who, 
thinking  it  a good  maxim  u like  master  like  man,”  set  them- 
selves down  to  play  at  cards,  paupa,  and  ot her  amusing 
games,  for  the  love  of  which  they  are  so  distinguished. 

In  this  town  there  is  a large  wharf  belonging  to  the  mer- 
chants, called  the  American  stellin«r,  where  small  vessels  are 
loaded  and  discharged.  American  vessels  likewise  come 
alongside  to  land  their  horses  and  cattle.  On  my  first  land- 
ing 1 was  much  struck  w ith  the  different  shades  of  coloured 
people,  the  mestee*,  mulattob,  sambo  j,  and  black. 

The  foregoing  towns  are  to  the  north-east  of  Stabroek, 
the  village  or  town  of  Work  en  Bust,  so  called  after  the 


•*  Between  a white  and  mulatto, 
f Between  a white  and  negress. 

4 Between  a mulatto  and  negress. 
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name  of  an  estate  to  which  the  land  formerly  was  attached, 
joins  it  to  the  south-west,  and  is  the  residence  of  a number  of 
merchants  in  the  American  business;  it  is  not  so  well  or  regu- 
larly laid  out  as  the  others  ; besides  which,  the  burial-ground 
being  here,  which  consists  of  ten  acres,  makes  it  unpleasant ; 
there  are  but  few  grave  or  tomb  stones. 

Before  cultivation  extended  itself,  this  part  of  the  country 
was  inundated  with  deluges  of  rain  ; but  the  seasons,  as  the 
land  was  cleared,  soon  became  more  settled,  and  the  rain 
less  heavy.  Two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons  complete  the 
year:  the  former  commences  in  December,  and  continues 
January  and  February,  and  June,  July,  and  August ; the 
latter  occupies  the  intervening  months.  In  the  rainy  season 
the  thermometer  is  generally  lower  than  at  other  times  ; the 
land  winds  are  also  prevalent,  which  are  esteemed  unheal- 
thy ; and  the  number  of  mosquitoes  which  infest  all  build- 
ings are  extremely  troublesome,  indeed  so  much  so,  that 
the  planter  making  a new  estate  is  obliged  to  be  half  stifled 
with  smoke  to  secure  a night’s  rest.  Their  stings  and  sing- 
ing noise  are  very  disagreeable,  and  the  remedy  of  smoking 
them  out  is  thought  nearly  as  bad  as  the  disease.  How  de- 
structive to  insect  life  is  the  burning  of  camphor,  was  first 
observed  in  Sweden:  perhaps  this,  or  some  other,  enve- 
nomed vapour,  could  be  employed  more  efficaciously  than 
wood-smoke. 

The  dry  season  may  really  be  termed  beautiful : a fine 
clear  blue  sky  prevails  throughout  the  day,  which  is  seen 
making  its  appearance  from  the  east  between  the  hours  of 
four  and  five  ; for  t lie  morning  twilight  is  gradual  and  long  ; 
whereas  in  the  evening  Hie  sun  goes  out  at  six  instantly,  as 
if  covered  with  an  extinguisher,  leaving  the  country  in  sud- 
den darkness.  This  striking  difference  between  the  dura- 
tion of  the  morning  and  evening  twilight  probably  arises 
from  the  sun’s  rising  over  the  sea,  where  the  moist  atmos- 
phere is  very  refractive,  and  setting  behind  high  mountains 
whose  shadow  has  definite  limits.  The  greatest  heat  is 
from  seven  to  ten,  and  is  almost  intolerable.  The  sea-breeze 
then  begins  to  set  in,  which  restores  to  nature  all  her  anima- 
tion, and  which  blows  with  increasing  spirit  until  dark,  but 
decreases  about  ten  at  night, 

August  is  the  commencement  of  the  hurricane  months  in 
the  West  Indies  : Guyana,  however,  is  but  little  affected, 
except  by  heavy  squalls  of  wind,  which  do  no  other  injury 
than  blowing  down  a few  acres  of  plantain  trees.  Large  ac- 
cumulations of  clouds  are  now  seen  going  to  the  southward— 
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hollow  peals  of  thunder  are  heard  in  the  interior,  and  the 
day  generally  closes  with  faint  Hashes  of  lightning  from  the 
south  and  south-west. 

The  length  of  the  day  is  thirteen  hours,  and  from  that 
to  fourteen;  no  other  variation  is  perceptible  throughout  the 
year.  Greater  variety  of  climate  is  to  be  found  here  than  is 
generally  expected:  the  range  of  the  thermometer  on  the 
sea-coast,  in  the  dry  season,  which  is  esteemed  the  hottest, 
is  from  84  to  90 ; and  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  in  the 
interior,  the  degree  of  heat  seldom  exceeds  80  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  day,  and  in  the  nights  is  generally  as  low  as  50  or  60. 
The  mornings  come  in  excessively  cold,  and  with  a heavy 
fall  of  dew,  which,  with  the  swamps  and  stagnated  waters, 
makes  the  interior  unhealthy  to  Europeans.  The  Indians, 
however,  who  inhabit  these  parts,  from  being  accustomed 
to  the  soil,  enjoy  very  good  health,  and  are  subject  to  few 
diseases.  Many  persons  speak  of  this  climate  as  unwhole- 
some. I have  not  found  it  so.  In  my  peregrinations  by 
water  to  Essequebo  and  Berbice,  which  my  occupation  re- 
quired, I have  frequently  been  wet  through  three  times 
within  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  allowed  the  same  clothes 
to  dry  on  me  without  feeling  the  least  inconvenience : not 
that  1 recommend  a similar  experiment  to  new  arrivers,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  I was  obliged  to  submit  to  it  through  ne- 
cessity. More  depends  on  the  management  of  ourselves 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  temperance  is  the  soul  of 
our  existence.  It  is  advisable  for  persons  going  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  keep  their  bodies  open  by  cooling  medicines,  and 
on  their  arrival,  to  be  particularly  shy  of  the  night  air  and 
fogs,  which  are  very  unhealthy.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered to  keep  as  much  out  of  the  sun  as  possible ; too  sud- 
den or  too  lasting  an  exposure  to  it,  brings*  on  fevers,  and 
other  bad  consequences. 

Some  short  time  after  my  arrival  in  Demerary,  I went  up 
the  river  on  a visit  with  my  friend  to  his  brother’s,  who  had 
a sugar  estate  fifteen  miles  from  Stabroek.  It  happened 
to  be  a very  warm  day,  and  after  our  landing  I was  induced, 
though  cautioned  against  it,  to  take  a stroll  about  the  planta- 
tion. On  my  return  to  the  house,  1 felt  a dizziness  in  my 
head,  and  a sickness  at  my  stomach  ; my  eyes  rolled  about 
with  the  most  excrutiating  pain,  and  my  skin  was  burning 
hot.  I had  scarely  time  to  explain  my  situation,  and  ex- 
press a wish  of  going  to  bed,  before  I fainted  away,  and  was 
prevented  falling  on  the  floor  by  one  of  my  friends,  who 
caught  me  in  his  arms.  On  recovering  somewhat,  I tound 
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myself  on  a sofa,  and  many  persons  busied  about  me  in  ap- 
plying hartshorn  to  my  nostrils,  and  but  lung  my  temples 
with  brandy.  1 was  now  hurried  to  bed,  and  advised  to 
take  a composing  draught.  After  the  removal  of  my  stu- 
por, on  enquiring  into  the  nature  of  my  complaint,  i was 
informed  it  entirely  arose  from  the  exercise  I ha  i taken  in 
the  sun-sliine,  which  generally  had  the  same  effect  on  all 
new  comers  for  t lie  first  few  months,  until  custom,  like  se- 
cond nature,  had  rendered  them  capable  of  bearing  the  rays 
of  light.  This  circumstance  I have  given  at  full  length, 
hoping  it  will  act  as  a caution  to  others:  for  the  coup  de  so- 
/m,  though  so  frequent  a disease,  is  not  habitually  foreseen 
and  provided  against.  In  reading  over  Dr.  Pinckard's  notes 
on  Demerary,  1 observed  in  several,  instances,  he  complained 
of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  and  especially  at  the  Ma- 
li aica  post,  which  is  as  fine  a situation  as  any  the  colony  afr 
fords,  and  is  indeed  frequently  visited  by  convalescents  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sea  air.  However,  the  cause  of  my  wonder 
toon  ceased,  by  his  saying  in  another  place,  that  the  soldiers 
were  frequently  employed  by  their  officers  at  that  post,  to 
drag  nets  through  the  sea  to  catch  fish  for  their  mess,  and 
were  sent  in  open  boats  up  the  creek  for  fresh  water.  The 
being  thus  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  before 
they  were  properly  accustomed  to  the  climate,  accounts  fully 
for  their  unhealthy  state.  And  surely  new  troops  but  just 
arrived  from  England,  were  not  capable  of  bearing  a fatigue 
and  exposure,  which  not  even  new  negroes  can  always  en- 
dure, though  bom  nearly  in  a similar  climate. 

On  my  first  arrival,  the  necessity  was  suggested  to  me  of 
making  immediate  application  for  medical  assistance  on  any 
feverish  symptomsappearing,  or  on  feeling  the  least  indispos- 
ed. In  March,  1799,  I had  been  actively  employed  in  the 
morning  receiving  and  taking  account  of  several  boat  loads 
of  goods,  which  were  landing  from  a ship  in  the  river,  and 
very  carelessly  exposed  myself  to  the  sun  without  an  um- 
brella. About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  I was  taken 
very  ill  with  a severe  pain  in  my  head,  and  accordingly 
went  to  bed.  Dr.  Dunkin,  a man  of  superior  medical  ta- 
lents, and  physician  to  the  garrison,  attended  me  in  the  very 
friendly  manner  for  which  he  is  so  noted,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  me  at  to  the  nature  of  my  disease,  of 
which  he  affected  to  make  light.  This  conduct  was  certain- 
ly calculated  to  keep  my  spirits  from  drooping,  and  in  fact 
had  the  desired  effect.  My  disorder  been  me  a bilious  fever, 
which  was  clearly  visible  by  my  very  sallow  complexion, 
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and  the  appearance  of  my  eyes  and  tongue.  I looked  as  if 
I was  turning  into  a mulatto.  Emetics,  purges,  pills,  and 
bark,  were  given  me  in  due  order,  and  after  four  days,  i 
was  pronounced  to  be  out  of  danger,  and  removed  for  better 
air  into  lire  country.  This  was  called  my  seasoning , and 
a more  ardent  attack  of  fever  had  not  been  experienced  for 
some  years  by  any  one.  This  fact  ] think  will  clearly  prove 
tire  necessity  of  immediate  recourse  to  medical  aid,  let  the 
symptoms  be  ever  so  trivial ; mine  was  at  first  merely  a 
head-ache,  but  if  it  bad  been  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed 
that  night,  the  result  I think  would  have  been  fatal.  I was 
soon  after  attacked  by  the  prickly  heat,  which  is  a scarlet 
eruption  ; it  causes  a great  deal  of  itching,  but  is  considered 
as  friendly  to  health. 

As  persons  of  bilious  habits  are  frequently  assailed  with 
a sickness  at  their  stomachs,  they  ought  to  be  very  careful 
in  their  diet,  and  avoid  every  thing  which  is  uneasy  of  di- 
gestion, or  likely  to  create  bile.  A few  drops  of  oil  of 
orange,  or  of  Stoughton’s  bitters,  taken  in  a glass  of  wine, 
are  reputed  to  strengthen  the  stomach,  and  create  an  appe- 
tite.  Good  and  sumptuous  living  is  necessary  here  for  the 
support  of  the  system,  and  to  supply  the  waste  of  strength 
occasioned  by  the  daily  exertion  and  the  incessant  perspi- 
ration. Though  only  two  meals  are  taken  in  a day,  yet 
they  will  be  found  to  exceed  almost  any  four  eaten  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  yaws  is  a most  dreadful  disorder.  It  has  much  the 
appearance  of  the  small  pox,  from  the  manner  of  its  coining 
out.  The  patient  is  covered  with  large  ulcers  in  every  part 
of  his  body  and  limbs,  and,  as  it  is  very  infectious,  he  keeps 
by  himself.  Its  duration  is  uncertain,  being  sometimes 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  during  which,  the  erup- 
tion returns  no  less  than  three  times.  No  effectual  cure  has, 
I believe,  ever  been  found  for  it.  Salivation  will  drive  it 
in,  but  sulphur,  and  other  opening  medicines,  arc  now  pre- 
ferred, to  induce  its  coming  out.  Spare  diet,  with  exercise, 
and  nature’s  being  left  to  herself,  oflen  prove  the  best  re- 
source. This  is  a disease  which  a person  can  never  have 
but  once.  I have  seen  only  one  instance  of  a white  man’s 
having  it:  therefore  it  appears  almost  peculiar  to  the  ne- 
groes. There  are  black  women  who  inoculate  their  children 
for  this  disorder  ; its  violence  is  thereby  lessened. 

The  stings  of  mosquitoes  or  gnats,  1 found  very  disagree- 
able, as  they  are  succeeded  by  large  red  pimples,  the 
scratching  of  which  frequently  occasions  so  many  ulcers. 


FLEA  DOCTORS. 


These  insects  always  attack  new  comers  in  preference  to 
others.  Lime-juice  and  water  are  found  to  be  the  best  pre- 
servative against  their  attacks,  as  also  a cure  for  their 
stings : I used  to  bathe  my  hands  and  feet  with  it  before  go- 
ing to  bed. 


The  chigoe,  or  jigger,  is  a sort  of  a flea  harboured  in  the 
sand,  that  gets  between  the  skin  and  the  desk,  but  oftener 
under  the  toe-uHls,  where  in  a short  time  it  becomes  as  large 
as  a pen,  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  a bladder,  in  which  are 
deposited  many  hundreds  of  eggs,  that  in  the  process  of  time 
come  to  so  many  young  chigoes.  But  before  they  arrive  at 
this  state  of  maturity,  a most  intolerable  itching  is  felt, 
which  is  the  signal  for  extracting  them.  The  negroes  are 


very  expert  at  doing  it  with  a sharp-pointed  penknife,  and 
the  great  art  is  to  take  out  the  bladder  without  breaking, 
when  the  cavity  is  filled  up  with  tobacco-ash,  or  snuff. 
Sand-flies  are  very  small  but  troublesome  insects,  scarcely 
larger  than  a pin’s-head,  though  their  sting  is  nearly  as -se- 
vere as  that  of  mosquitoes,  but  not  being  quite  so  fleet  they 
are  frequently. killed  in  the  attack.  A ringworm  consists  of 
long  scarlet  spots  in  different  pads  of  the  body,  but  they 
especially  make  their  appearance  about  the  face  and  neck, 
and  may  be  prevented  from  extending,  by  an  immediate 
application  of  lime-juice  and  gunpowder,  which  is  a very 
painful,  but  effectual  remedy, 

— — — 


CHAP.  V. 

, V 

State  of  Farming  in  Demerary — -Condition  of  the  Negro 
.Peasantry-— Reforms  suggested — Expediency  of  the 
Slave  Trade. 

I HAD  often  occasion  to  repeat  my  visits  to  the  hospita- 
ble proprietor  of  the  Keynestein  estate,  and  took  a pleasure 
in  examining  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  agriculture.  Previously  to  my  leaving  England, 
1 had  imbibed  prejudices  against  the  negroes,  and  believed 
them  habitually  embittered  against  their  masters,  and  unfit 
to  be  trusted  a moment;  that  a white  man’s  life  was  always 
in  danger,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  every  house  a 
sort  of  fort,  for  the  protection  of  its  white  inhabitants.  But 
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I found  that  the  guardians  of  security  and  property  were 
the  negroes  themselves. 

Daring  one  of  my  visits  on  the  Reynestein  estate,  I was 
astonished  after  dark  by  seing  several  tires  on  different  parts 
of  the  estate:  one  before  the  dwelling,  another  at  the  w ind- 
mill,  and  a third  between  the  poultry  house  and  sheep  pen; 
which,  upon  enquiry,  I learnt  were  made  by  the  negro-watch- 
men, who  were  appointed  and  stationed  every  night  by  the 
overseer  in  different  directions,  to  prevent  theft. — u All’s 
well,”  was  echoed  from  one  to  another,  every  half  hour,  till 
the  sound  was  indistinctly  heard  issuing  from  the  remote 
plantain-walk  and  provision-grounds,  where  its  reverbera- 
tion at  times  seemed  to  die  away.  The  door  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house is  always  left  open  during  the  night,  which  leaves 
to  the  negroes  a free  ingress  and  egress  to  any  of  the  apart- 
ments. The  watchmen  are.  responsible  for  every  thing  ; anej. 
such  is  their  attention  and  perseverance  in  their  duty,  that 
it  rarely  happens  any  thing  is  lost.  The  negroes  de- 
light in  a low  schoolboy  sort  of  drollery,  of  which  an  in- 
stance may  be  borne— it  bears  some  analogy  to  Foote’s  praise 
of  Calais — there  the  very  children  in  petticoats  can  talk 
French.  I one  evening  left  the  portico  to  light  my  segar  at 
daddy  Cudjo’s  fire,  and  to  see  how  he  was  situated.  I found 
him  smoking  his  pipe,  and  roasting  some  salted  cod-fish 
and  plantains  for  his  supper  ; he  had  in  one  hand  a calabash 
of  toddy,  which  he  told  me  w7as  given  him  by  u dat  buckra 
overseer.”  Upon  my  asking  what  toddy  was,  he  uttered  an 
ejaculation,  u Kiel  rnassa,  you  no  sabbe  what  dat  be? 
“ Buckra  been  say  neger  fool  because  he  no  hab  sense,” 
(meaning  that  they  could  neither  write  or  read)  u and  you 
ii  here  so,  one  buckra,  ask  me,  poor  neger,  who  no  hab 

sense,  what  toddy  be — why,  rnassa,  he  no  more  than  rum 
44  and  sugar  mixed  together  with  water.”  This  tuition  of  a 
white  made  all  his  companions  laugh  aloud.  The  poultry- 
house  contained  nearly  a thousand  head  of  feathered  stock, 
consisting  of  chickens,  turkies,  and  ducks,  which  were  taken 
care  of  and  reared  by  an  old  negress,  w hose  sole  time  was  de- 
dicated to  that : she  always  counted  them  morning  and  night, 
and  gave  a tally  to  the  overseer  both  times,  with  an  account 
of  deaths,  losses,  and  increase,  and  a circumstantial  list  of 
all  the  laying  hens  and  of  the  number  of  eggs*  which  were 
delivered  to  the  dairy-maid.  There  were  only  eight  or  ten 
sheep  in  the  pen,  which  were  fattened  and  made  ready  for 
the  knife,  previous  to  being  sent  from  the  sea-coast  estate, 
where  the  body  of  the  flock,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
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fifty,  was  kept,  as  they  thrive  ranch  better  on  the  saline 
than  on  the  fresh  land  of  the  river.  A regular  account  ot 
these  was  delivered  in,  every  evening,  by  the  shepherd,  as 
well  as  of  the  swine,  by  the  pig-keeper,  of  wiiich  there  were 
between  twenty  and  thirty  : as  they  are  apt  to  do  consider- 
able damage  on  sugar  estates,  these  gentry  were  obliged  to 
be  confined  to  the  stye.  Instances  are  frequent,  of  some 
escaping  into  the  woods,  where  they  live  wild,  and  their  in- 
crease has  been  immense.  They  are  at  chance  times  to  be 
shot,  which  is  the  only  way  of  taking  them.  The  other 
stock  which  attracted  my  notice,  were  some  goats,  and  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  heads  of  cows  : the  former  provide 
milk  for  coffee,  the  latter  supply  the  family  with  butter ; 
besides  which,  bub,  or  milk  punch  made  under  the  cow, 
is  very  much  used.  When  there  is  a sufficient  quantity 
immediately  after  the  cows  have  calved,  the  young  negro- 
children  are  regaled  with  a mess  of  milk  each  for  their 
breakfast. 

Oxen  are  bred  for  the  butchers,  the  gain  arising  from 
which,  is  generally  sufficient  to  pay  ail  colonial  taxes. 
Rearing  stock  on  an  estate  is  here  highly  profitable,  but 
more  especially  homed  cattle  ; and  those  planters  who  lay 
out  a small  proportion  of  their  capital  that  way,  and  have 
good  pasturage,  find  their  account  in  it.  I knew  an  in- 
stance of  ten  heifers  being  purchased  but  of  a cargo  brought 
from  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands  ; four  died  immediately;  the 
other  six  were  grazed  six  months,  and  then  sold  for  double 
the  amount  the  original  ten  cost.  There  is  little  fear  but 
these  colonies  will  in  a short  time  raise  more  stock  of  every 
kind  than  can  possibly  be  used,  which  will  be  die  means  of 
making  living  considerably  cheaper  here,  and  of  preparing  a 
new  source  of  supply  for  the  West  India  islands.  The  fine 
savannahs  in  the  interior,  present  a field  for  graziers  which 
even  North  America  cannot  boast  of.  What  is  the  case  in 
the  Orinoko  ? Beef  sells  for  three-halfpence  per  pound,  and 
the  cattle  are  allowed  to  run  wild  in  the  savannahs.  Mules 
are  already  bred  here  in  great  abundance,  and  are  the  finest 
in  the  world  ; nearly  all  the  West  Indies  are  hence  supplied 
with  those  animals. 

But  the  great  article  of  cultivation  is  sugar.  New  land 
cleared  of  the  bush  is  unfit  to  be  immediately  planted  with 
the  sugar-cane  ; it  generally  yields  two  or  three  crops  of 
plantains  in  the  first  instance,  which  prepares  the  soil  for 
sugar.  The  land  is  then  laid  out  in  ridges,  something  like 
the  wheat  fields  in  England  ; and  the  cane  plants  which  are 
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propagated  by  cuttings  about  six  inches  long,  are  then 
placed  between  two  of  these  ridges,  at  regular  distances,  and 
lightly  covered  with  earth.  The  sugar-cane  comes  to  per- 
fection in  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  months,  according  to  the 
soil  or  season,  in  which  time  the  fields  are  weeded  and  clean- 
ed  three  or  four  times.  The  average  size  of  the  cane  at  its 
full  growth  is  nine  feet  long,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. I have  sometimes  seen  canes  thirty  feet  in 
length  and  thick  in  proportion,  but  they  do  not  make  the 
best  sugar  ; the  land  which  yields  them  is  too  rich  ; and  it 
is  a curious  fact,  that  every  crop  of  canes,  for  the  first  twen- 
ty-five years,  improves  successively,  and  yields  a better  qua- 
lity of  sugar.  1 have  before  observed,  that  the  canes  are 
transported  from  the  fields  in  flat-bottomed  boats  to  the  mills 
where  they  are  ground.  The  liquor  extracted  is  received 
into  a cistern,  whence  it  is  conducted  by  spouts  to  the  boil- 
ing-house, a large  building  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  thirty 
feet  wide,  where  it  is  received  into  a large  copper,  called  the 
clarifier.  It  is  next  boiled,  and  all  the  skum  and  filth  is 
taken  off  by  copper  skimmers.  It  is  then  tempered  with  lime, 
which  gives  it  substance,  and  is  ladled  into  four  other  cop- 
pers, undergoing  in  each  a thorough  skimming  and  boiling. 
At  length  it  is  conveyed  by  a wooden  gutter  into  the  cooler, 
where  it  remains  until  it  is  about  bloodwarm,  and  is  then  put 
into  the  hogsheads  in  the  curing-house,  which  is  adjoining, 
and  has  in  it  a large  platform,  on  a slope,  capable  of  con- 
taining two  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar.  The  molasses  ge- 
nerally continue  running  from  the  sugar  a fortnight  after 
it  is  made.  On  the  platform,  or  starling,  are  proper  chan- 
nels for  conducting  it  into  cisterns.’  Every  sugar  estate  has 
its  own  negro  coopers,  who  make  the  puncheons  and 
hogsheads  requisite  for  the  rum  and  sugar.  Mr.  George 
lirumell  informed  me,  that  his  coopers  got  the  staves 
and  hoops  from  the  forests  at  the'  back  of  his  own  estate, 
but  that  most  planters  still  imported  them  from  North 
America. 

The  materials  used  for  making  rum  are  melasses,  skim- 
mings,  and  water,  which,  after  fermentation,  are  distilled. 
A planter  expects  eighty  gallons  of  rum  for  every  hogshead 
of  sugar  which  his  estate  produces,  averaging  about  twelve 
hundred  pounds.  The  rum  made  on  a sugar  estate  is  gene- 
rally calculated  to  pay  all  its  expences. 

The  distillation  of  rum  has  been  carried  to  a high  state 
of  perfection,  by  the  perseverance  and  skill  of  several  scien- 
tific men,  who  have  succeeded  in  making  the  Essequebo  and 
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Demerary  rums  as  much  in  request,. in  the  American  mar- 
ket,  as  that  from  Jamaica  is  in  England.  From  the  method 
of  manufacture,  a richness  of  flavour  adheres  to  them,  which 
is  seldom  found  in  the  island  rums  ; and  I am  convinced, 
when  they  are  more  known  and  noticed  in  these  markets, 
they  will  be  more  esteemed.  It  was  at  first  with  the  great- 
est difficulty,  the  Americans  could  be  induced  to  take  the 
Demerary  rum,  as  they  were  so  much  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  the  Jamaica;  but  at  this  time  three-fourths  of  our  rum  is 
shipped  to  North  America,  and  in  preference.  The  liqueurs 
manufactured  in  the  French  islands  surpass,  however,  for 
delicacy  of  flavour,  any  of  our  efforts  in  distillery.  The 
labours  occasioned  by  the  make  of  sugar  are  the  hardest 
and  most  unpleasant  to  which  the  negroes  are  exposed  : yet 
such  toils  would  be  laughed  at  by  the  workmen  of  an  Eng- 
lish foundery. 

When  a negro  is  purchased,  and  attached  to  any  estate, 
he  acquires  a right  of  settlement  thereon.  In  sickness  and 
in  health,  in  his  young  and  old  age,  he  is  alike  treated, 
maintained,  clothed,  and  lodged.  Often  have  I contem- 
plated, with  inexpressible  pleasure,  a grey-headed  negro 
and  his  wife,  sitting  at  the  door  of  their  cottage,  fondly 
protecting  and  enjoying  the  active  sports  of  their  grand- 
children, while  the  parents  have  been  engaged  pursuing 
their  respective  occupations  in  the  fields.  All  the  old  set- 
tled estates  can  boast  of  having  reared  negroes  of  three  and 
four  generations;  but  the  mass  of  cultivated  lands  having 
been  populated  within  the  little  space  of  ten  years,  there 
does  not  appear  on  them  an  increase  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  negroes  in  the  colony.  Great  allowances  must 
be  made  for  new  settlers — beginning  with  a small  capital, 
their  chief  aim  was  to  cultivate  the  land,  not  to  increase  the 
population:  for  that  purpose  they  bought  men-slaves,  as 
being  best  adapted  for  clearing  heavy  forests  of  trees,  dig- 
ging trenches  and  drains,  &c.  That  being  done,  they  then 
turn  their  attention  to  the  domestic  wants  of  the  men,  and. 
purchase  a lot  of  women  to  supply  them  with  wives  ; each 
makes  his  choice,  and  the  business  is  settled.  The  man 
works  over  hours,  saves  his  money,  and  buys  for  his  wife 
extra  articles  of  wearing  apparel  and  finery.  As  a couple, 
they  generally  live  happy,  and  are  very  tenacious  of  deco- 
rum ; but  in  the  rare  case  of  inconstancy  on  the  part  of  the 
female,  a complaint  is  preferred  to  the  manager,  or  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate,  and  a separation  takes  place,  which 
gives  to  the  parties  a liberty  to  make  another  choice,  Some 
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negroes  on  my  friend’s  estate,  not  being  able  to  accommo- 
date themselves  from  the  collection  of  females  already  upon 
it,  and  desirous  of  having  wives,  were  sent  for  to  Stabroek, 
and  taken  to  a sale-room,  where  a cargo  of  negroes  was 
just  landed,  and  there  made  choice  of  wives,  which  their 
master  paid  for.  Two  chose  pretty  women,  and  the  third 
an  ordinary  one.  On  my  asking  him  why  he  did  not  Like 
a handsome  wife,  he  replied,  u No,  massa,  me  no  want  wife 
for  handsome,  me  wrant  him  for  do  me  good,  and  for  work 
for  massa  as  well  as  me.”  She  was  a stout  strong  woman, 
and  turned  out  much  better  than  the  other  two. 

On  the  Reynestein  there  are  an  unusual  number  of  creole 
children,  which  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  attention 
and  care  which  are  paid  them  in  their  infancy.  I have  seen 
eight  or  ten  round  their  master’s  chair  at  breakfast  or  din- 
ner, having  their  platters  filled:  there  are  generally  some 
pets  of  the  kind  on  every  estate ; but  this  proprietor  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  children,  and  used  to  enjoy  their 
antic  nakedness.  Their  sports  agreeably  recall  the  basso- 
relievos  of  antiquity.  Children  born  in  these  regions  are 
less  helpless  than  in  Europe:  they  display  stronger  symp- 
toms of  innate  intelligence,  and  learn  much  earlier  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  nakedness  in  which  they  are  so 
long  left,  contributes  no  doubt  to  their  acquiring  a freer  use 
of  the  limbs,  and  an  earlier  communication  of  idea  by  ges- 
ture. 

A negro,  in  the  enjoyment  of  social  happiness,  having 
his  wife  and  children,  a garden,  his  goats,  pigs,  and  fea- 
thered stock  to  attend  to,  feels  a degree  of  interest  in  the 
estate,  which  would  scarcely  be  expected  from  an  emi- 
grated African.  By  being  transported  to  a new  soil,  and 
a more  civilized  country,  these  people  become  more  huma- 
nized, more  enlightened ; their  minds  undergo  a new  for- 
mation, and  they  are  enabled  to  distinguish  the  good  treat- 
ment they  receive  here,  from  the  arbitrary  and  unrelenting 
mandates  of  the  petty  kings  and  princes  in  their  own  coun- 
try, where  they  are  subject  to  be  butchered  like  a parcel  of 
swine.  Better,  sure,  are  the  Africans  under  the  West  India 
planters,  protected  as  they  are  by  the  colonial  laws,  trans- 
planted into  a. settlement,  where  their  industry  and  talents 
will  make  them  useful  members  of  the  community,  than 
abandoned  to  the  cruel  arid  rude  tyranny  of  an  uncivilized 
master  in  their  own  country.  The  severe  methods  of  coer- 
cion, formerly  used  by  the  West  Indian  planters,  are  tra- 
ditional among*  the  Africans,  and  resulted  from  employing 
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negro  task-masters.  In  proportion  as  white  overseers  have 
become  numerous,  has  the  treatment  improved.  During 
my  residence  in  Demerary,  I made  it  a regular  question  of 
inquiry  among  plantation-negroes,  whom  I was  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  at  remote  places, 
as  my  chief  occupation  consisted  in  travelling,  whether 
they  preferred  their  own  country  to  this;  and  I hereby  make 
a solemn  asseveration,  which  will  remain  upon  record,  that 
of  several  hundreds  of  negroes,  to  whom  I put  the  question 
at  different  periods,  they  have  all  given  the  preference  to 
their  present  situations.  I will  venture  to  assert,  that,  in 
case  of  asking  all  the  negroes  round  in  the  colonies,  there 
will  be  found  ninety  contents  out  of  every  hundred  to  whom 
the  question  should  be  put. 

I discovered  in  a singular  manner,  that  one  of  the  sailor 
negroes  attached  to  our  establishment,  and  who  had  been  in 
Demerary  about  two  years,  had  seen  Mungo  Park,  in  his 
travels  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  I was  going  down  to 
Essequebo  in  the  schooner,  and,  as  was  my  custom,  I had 
put  three  or  four  books  into  my  portmanteau.  Mungo  Park’s 
Travels  was  among  the  number;  in  looking  over  the  vo- 
cabulary of  the  Mandingo  tongue,  1 called  Peter,  a negro 
of  that  nation,  and  asked  him  a question  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. 44Kie!  massa,  you  sabbe  talk  me  country,”  was 
the  exclamation.  1 had  now  an  opportunity  of  proving 
Mungo  Park’s  correctness,  and  desired  Peter  to  turn  the 
question  I had  put  to  him  into  English,  which  he  did,  with 
-several  others,  and  from  their  agreeing  with  the  translation, 
he  convinced  me  that  the  travels  in  Africa  deserved  credit 
and  confidence.  However,  to  prove  further,  I told  Peter 
what  I was  reading,  when  he  replied  with  energy,  44  massa, 
me  been  see  that  white  man  in  me  country,  in  de  town 
where  me  liye,  he  been  come  dere  one  night  for  sleep,  one 
blacksmith  countryman  for  me  been  with  him,  me  been 
give  him  rice  for  he  supper,  and  soon,  soon,  in  the  morning 
he  been  go  towards  the  Moor’s  country.”  From  the  ear- 
nest manner  in  which  this  artless  tale  was  delivered,  I was 
convinced  that  Peter  had  seen  Mungo  Park;  the  name  of 
the  village,  and  the  reception  he  met  with,  agreed  so  ex- 
actly with  what  was  narrated,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  it. 

It  will  be  a source  of  gratification  to  every  philanthropic 
heart  to  know,  that  the  greatest  evil  which  the  negroes  la- 
boured under,  in  our  continental  establishments,  is  nearly, 
and  will  in  a short  time  be  completely  eradicated:  I mean 
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the  painful  punishments  *.  the  inflicting  of  tortures  by  the 
rab  rack,  and  the  severe  floggings  with  a cart  whip.  Only 
one  instance  of  the  former  has  been  known  since  the  colonies 
became  British  in  1796,  and  that  was  authorized  by  the 
Dutch  laws  now  in  force,  which  are  very  severe  in  that  re- 
spect. A negro  had  murdered  his  master,  and  was  accord- 
ingly apprehended  and  given  over  to  the  law  ; upon  his 
trial  he  was  found  guilty,  and  acknowledged  his  crime.  He 
was  sentenced  to  the  rab  rack,  a horrid  machine,  with  re- 
cesses made  for  the  principal  joints  to  be  placed  in,  upon 
which  the  criminals  are  laid  out  and  extended,  when  they 
are  broken  alive  by  iron  bars,  and  left  in  that  state  to  linger 
out  a miserable  existence,  till  some  one  has  the  humanity 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  On  the  day  of  execution,  governor 
Beaujon  sent  to  the  commandant  of  the  troops,  lieut.- 
colonel  Heslop,  now  general  and  governor  of  Trinidad,  for 
a file  of  soldiers,  as  a guard  to  keep  in  awe  the  populace. 
To  this  gentleman’s  honour  be  it  remembered,  that  he  re- 
sisted the  application,  and  returned  an  answer  similar  to 
this  : u That  as  long  as  he  commanded  a British  soldier,  he 
would  never  allow  him  to  be  present  at  such  an  inhuman  ex- 
ecution ; but  that  any  assistance  which  the  military  could 
give  to  the  civil  government,  consistently  with  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  army,  should  not  be  withheld.”  This 
spirited  and  manly  reply  to  the  governor’s  requisition, 
shewed  at  once  the  disapprobation  which  the  British  go- 
vernment entertained  for  such  horrid  and  cruel  treatment  of 
criminals,  and  has  hitherto  prevented  a repetition  of  them. 

I assert  with  confidence  and  satisfaction,  that  there  is  not 
so  much  flogging  on  a West  India  plantation,  as  there  is 
obliged  to  be  on  board  our  men  of  war,  with  the  cat  of  nine 
tails,  to  preserve  order.  The  planters  feel  an  interest  in  ex- 
citing emulation  among  the  negroes,  and  in  encouraging 
them  to  set  examples  of  industry  and  order,  to  the  newly 
imported.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  old  seasoned 
people  look  with  a degree  of  scorn  on  the  new  negroes,  be- 
cause they  cannot  “ talk  buckra,”  and  are  not  so  clever  and 
so  active  as  they  are,  or  so  familiarized  with  the  customs 
and  manners  of  their  white  masters.  It  was  formerly  thought 
necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  good  discipline  on  estates, 
to  correct  negroes  for  every  fatilt  which  was  committed,  and 
the  driver’s  whip  was  continually  cracking  to  excite  fear,  and 
stimulate  the  poor  wretches  to  work.  Different  measures 
have  since  been  adopted,  of  which  experience  fully  autho- 
rizes a continuance,  both  from  the  salutary  effect  which 
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they  have  had  on  the  negroes,  and  from  their  being  more 
congenial  to  the  feelings  of  British  subjects ; who,  though 
they  have  been  stigmatised  by  the  appellation  of  men 
dealers,  have  yet  retained  those  innate  principles  of  huma- 
nity and  virtue,  which  induce  them  to  seek  every  opportu- 
nity and  occasion  to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  their  de- 
pendants. Faults  are  now  corrected  and  punishments  in- 
flicted by  personal  deprivations,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  misdemeanor;  instead  of  being  flogged,  the  negroes  are 
debarred  their  daily  portion  of  rum,  or  their  weekly  allow- 
ance of  tobacco,  and  in  case  of  the  crime  being  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  require  a severer  punishment,  they  are  con- 
fined on  the  Sunday  in  the  stocks,  and  prevented  enjoying 
the  company  of  their  friends,  or  forbid  from  joining  in  the 
merry  dance,  which  takes  place  every  Saturday  night  on  the 
estates.  If  the  cook  spoils  the  soup  which  was  intended  for 
his  master’s  dinner,  he  is  made  to  eat  it,  warmly  peppered 
with  cayenne.  Other  domestics  acting  with  impropriety, 
are  sometimes  confined,  at  other  times  obliged  to  eat  an 
ounce  of  Glauber’s  salts,  or  to  sip  them  with  a tea  spoon 
when  dissolved  in  half  a pint  of  water.  This  manner  of  in- 
flicting punishments,  is  more  rational  than  any  hitherto 
adopted,  and  as  long  as  the  negroes  are  stimulated  with  a 
degree  of  pride  and  emulation,  it  will  continue  to  have  the 
desired  effect. 

An  important  and  a grievous  regulation,  is  the  non  admis- 
sion of  servile  evidence  in  the  courts  of  justice.  Why  should 
not  negroes  be  heard  against  whites,  as  well  as  whiles  against 
negroes  ? VFracity  is  indeed  not  a conspicuous  virtue  of  the 
blacks  ; they  usually  make  you  put  a question  twice,  in  order 
to  gain  time  for  framing  an  answer  sucli  as  they  wish  to  give ; 
they  hold  it  no  obligation  to  answer  truly.  Still  their  tes- 
timony should  be  heard,  and  compared  with  circumstances 
and  with  other  evidence,  until  it  is  duly  sifted,  and  appre- 
ciated at  its  probable  worth.  I am  convinced  that  it  would 
be  a useful  reform  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  colonies,  to 
confer  on  all  the  shades  of  complexion  an  equality  of  cri- 
minal rights.  In  the  islands,  the  right  of  inheritance  cn« 
joyed  by  mulattoes  is  limited  to  two  thousand  pounds  cur- 
rency, so  that  a father  cannot  provide  liberally  for  his  off- 
spring by  a negro  concubine;  no  sucli  unjust  limitation,  as 
far  as  I have  heard,  is  included  in  the  Dutch  code. 

Nor  is  it  alone  in  the  West  Indies  that  negroes  require  a 
further  degree  of  legal  protection.  A friend  of  mine  brought 
over  to  this  country  a negro  servant : he  landed  at  Ports- 
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mouth,  and  left  Qua  min  on  board  the  ship  to  come  round 
to  London,  to  meet  him  there.  We  had  had  a tedious  voy- 
age of  eleven  weeks  from  Tortola,  the  last  place  we  touched 
at,  and  the  general  rendezvous  for  the  homeward-bound 
fleets  from  tire  West  Indies.  Poor  Quamin  was  heartily 
tired  of  this  long,  disagreeable,  and  dangerous  passage, 
and  was  anxiously  wishing  to  get  on  shore,  to  see  a country, 
to  use  his  own  language,  4 4 where  every  body  been  free,  and 
nobody  hab  massa.”  Contrary  winds  detained  the  ship 
longer  at  Spithead  than  was  wished  for.  in  the  mean  time 
she  was  frequently  boarded  by  men  of  war’s  boats,  the  first 
of  which,  after  overhauling  the  crew,  as  they  term  it,  and 
finding  them  all  foreigners  with  proper  protections,  being 
rather  chagrined  at  their  disappointment,  and  not  liking  to 
return  empty  handed  as  they  came,  right  or  w rong,  deter- 
mined upon  seizing  poor  blacky.  Notwithstanding  the  asse- 
verations of  the  master  and  crew,  that  lie  was  a servant  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  passengers  who  had  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth, this  poor  African,  who  had  been  on  board  a ship 
thirteen  weeks  from  Demerary,  and  was  counting  on  the 
pleasures  which  he  had  been  taught  by  the  crew  to  expect 
in  England,  was  inhumanely  dragged  away,  taken  on  board 
one  of  his  majesty’s  ships,  and  carried  a winter’s  cruize  to 
the  north  seas,  destitute  of  any  clothing  at  all  suitable  to 
the  climate  he  was  compelled  to  visit.  By  an  application 
to  the  Admiralty,  aided  with  considerable  interest,  a dis- 
charge was  obtained  for  him  on  the  vessel’s  return,  when 
Quamin  had  again  the  pleasure  of  rejoining  his  master.  I 
saw  him  a few  weeks  after,  in  London,  He  asked  me  when 
I was  going  to  Demerary  again,  and  begged  me  to  request 
Iiis  master  w ould  let  h im  go  with  me,  as  he  did  not  like  Eng- 
land. Notwithstanding  here  he  had  a horse  to  ride,  and  in 
Demerary,  if  his  master  was  going  a journey  of  a hundred 
miles,  Quamin  would  have  to  follow  him  on  foot  with  the 
portmanteau  on  his  head,  he  preferred  Demerary.  The 
horse  and  fine  living  had  no  charms  for  him;  yonder  he 
W'as  protected— yonder  lie  was  free. 

The  planter,  when  he  purchases  negroes  out  of  a cargo,  is 
very  careful  in  what  is  called  the  seasoning ; they  require 
nearly  as  much  attention  as  children.  Before  they  are  put 
on  to  an  estate,  they  have  a pair  of  trowsers,  a slnrt,  jacket, 
and  hat  given  them  ; and  it  is  really  laughable  to  see  the 
grotesque  appearance  they  make  when  dressed  up  in  their 
new  clothes.  They  affect  to  think  so  meanly  of  them,  that 
it  is  often  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  are  induced  to 
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keej)  them  : not  that  they  have  been  used  to  better,  or  even 
to  so  good,  clothing,  but  they  imagine  it  gives  them  con- 
sequence, and  makes  them  pass  for  gentlemen,  to  affect  to 
despise  clothing,  such  as  is  not  worn  by  people  in  authority. 
The  only  thing  which  is  held  in  estimation  by  them  is  a 
blanket,  which  is  always  given  them  in  the  first  instance  to 
sleep  on,  until  they  get  a bed.  These  are  mostly  stuffed 
with  plantain  leaves,  as  being  much  cooler  than  feather  beds. 
Others  prefer  hammocks,  which  are  made  of  cotton  bagging, 
similar  to  those  used  by  our  sailors.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
plantation  for  which  they  were  purchased,  they  are  put  un- 
der the  charge  of  the  nurse,  who  provides  food,  pipes  and 
tobacco,  and  every  other  requisite  to  give  them  confidence 
in  their  new  situation.  They  are  thus  encouraged,  until 
they  become  acquainted  with  the  place  and  people,  when 
they  are  employed  in  trifling  jobs  about  the  buildings,  until 
they  get  a little  seasoned  to  the  climate,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  economy  of  the  estate.  It  is  then  custom- 
ary to  place  them  under  the  care  of  old  negroes,  each  taking 
one,  whom  he  makes  his  servant,  and  teaches  how  to  dress 
his  food,  and  to  provide  for  his  wants.  From  that  time 
they  turn  but  with  the  gang,  and  are  instructed,  by  the  per- 
sons they  respectively  live  with,  to  work,  which  is  gradu- 
ally done,  and  soon  becomes  familiar,  as  most  of  them  were 
slaves  in  their  own  country,  where  they  were  accustomed  to 
harder  toil  and  less  regular  meals*  The  plantation  bell  rings 
at  nine  o’clock  for  breakfast,  for  which  they  have  an  hour 
allowed*  at  one  o’clock,  they  come  in  for  their  dinner,  and 
have  an  hour  and  a quarter;  at  sun-set  they  return  from 
work,  and  enjoy  themselves  at  home,  with  a pipe  and  their 
supper,  which  is  a negro’s  favourite  meal.  Besides  necessary 
food,  the  weekly  allowance  of  rum  is  about  a quart,  and  the 
weekly  allowance  of  tobacco  two  pounds  ; so  that  the  utmost 
degree  of  luxury  and  accommodation,  consistent  with  sobrie- 
ty, is  willingly  promoted. 

The  seasoned  negroes  keep  fowls,  pigs,  goats,  and  grow 
garden-stuff';  the  tradesmen  employ  their  spare  time  in  mak- 
ing those  articles  of  their  several  trades  which  they  can  sell 
to  advantage.  At  the  close  of  life  they  often  keep  a retail 
shop.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  in  these  colo- 
nies, for  negroes  when  they  have  accumulated  a sufficiency, 
to  purchase  their  freedom  ; and  I have  known  many  instances 
of  negroes,  who  paid  their  owners  a proportion  of  the  pur- 
chase money,  and  were  allowed  after  emancipation  to  work 
out  the  balance.  The  generality  of  negroes  prefer  deconu- 
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ing  their  persons  to  purchasing  their  freedom.  X haver 
known  many  negroes  who  wcrO  fond  of  hoarding  up  their 
money,  and  at  their  deaths,  have  left  considerable  sums  : 
one  old  woman  on  a sugar  estate  in  Essequebo,  died  pos- 
sessed of  nearly  three  hundred  pounds  sterling,  which  she 
had  acquired  merely  from  raising  feathered  stock.  It  con- 
sisted principally  of  joes,  dollars,  and  small  change,  and 
was  equally  distributed  between  her  children,  which  she  had 
left  on  the  estate. 

In  general,  every  plantation  is  visited  three  times  a week 
by  a surgeon,  who  mostly  agrees  at  two  dollars  a head 
yearly  to  farm  the  health  of  the  whole  population:  for  this 
lie  attends  all  the  sick  negroes,  and  furnishes  the  requisite 
medicines.  The  whites,  who  require  much  oftener  the  inter- 
ference of  the  medical  practitioner,  are  often  farmed  at  forty 
dollars  each*. 


* I have  visited  several  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  Grenada,  St.  Kitt’s,  Tor- 
tola, &c.  the  condition  of  the  negro  peasantry  is  every  where  comfortable,  as 
far  as  I have  observed,  and  is  fairly  described  in  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
William  Finlayson,  of  Jamaica. 

“I  had  opportunities  of  visiting  the  neighbouring  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  my 
uncle’s,  being  mostly  penns,  and  cotton  plantations;  the  work  was  light  and 
easy,  and  I found  the  proprietors  and  the  white  people  they  employed,  kind 
and  indulgent  to  the  negroes.  They  found  it  their  interest,  as  well  as  inclina- 
tion, to  treat  the  negroes  well,  and  make  them  comfortable. 

They  had  each  a lot  of  land,  and  a sufficient  time  allowed  to  plant  provi- 
sions, and  clean  their  ground.  They  have  two  or  three  crops  of  corn  in  some 
parts  in  the  year ; and  abundance  of  plantains,  which,  when  established,  with 
a little  care  in  keeping  them  clear  from  weeds,  will  continue  bearing  for  twenty 
years,  and  are  a good,  wholesome,  substantial  food.  They  raise  potatoes,  of 
which  there  are  sire  or  seven  different  sorts,  all  very  good  food,  and  several 
sorts  of  yams,  which  weigh  from  five  pounds  to  fifty  pounds  weight,  toyas,  or 
cocoas,  several  Jcind,  as  monkey,  black,  two  good,  Otaheite  and  white  cocoa, 
the  middle  leaves  of  the  last  eat  iike  spinnage,  and  the  roots  better  than  English 
potatoes;  sweet  and  bitter  casava,  the  latter  they  grate  and  press  out  the  juice, 
winch  is  poison,  the  flour  is  made  into  cakes,  the  same  way  nearly  that  oat- 
cakes are  made,  and  eat  much  better.  The  jr  had  good  comfortable  houses  to 
dwell  in,  and  reared  pigs  and  abundance  of  poultry.  Each  family  had  a gar- 
den, well  stocked  with  pease,  beans,  of  which  there  are  a vast  variety,  and 
some  will  hear  for  a number  of  years  ; plenty  of  greens,  pine  apples,  melons, 
pomegranates,  pumpkins,  sour  sops,  sweet  sops,  and  numerous  other  fruits, 
and  growed  a good  deal  of  tobacco,  and  oil  nuts,  which  they  make  the  castor 
oil  from.  1 assert  it  was  customary  then,  1 am  speaking  of  twenty-one  yea;  s 
ago,  for  a negro  to  sell  provisions,  garden-stuff,  tobacco,  Sac.  out  of  his  own 
grounds,  to  a greater  amount  than  the  generality  of  the  journeymen  labourer’s 
or  mechanic’s  wages  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  And  I no- where  saw 
such  wretched  outcasts  as  our  beggars,  and  poorer  ort  of  people  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  'I ’he  old  are  taken  care  of  by  the  proprietor,  and  are 
never  suffered  to  want;  they  are  found  in  clothes,  salt,  salted  fish,  and  her- 
ring- ; a doctor  regularly  attends  the  sick. 

“ The  negro  women  have  great  attention  paid  to  them  in  their  lying-in — a 
proper  nurse»and  midwife  attends  them,  and  even  tiling  that  is  necessary  is 
» spiffed  the;,  fffrom  the  estate-  they  do  network  for  four  weeks  afterwards. 
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The  Europeans  arc  a conceited  people.  They  read  ; and 
they  fancy  that  every  thing  can  be  known  from  books. 
They  undervalue.. 'observation,  experience,  practical  talent 
of  every  kind.  They  listen  to  metaphysical  politicians, 
who  without  having  visited  the  West  Indies,  or  knowing  at 
all  the  nature  of  the  people,  and  of  the  properties  there, 
think  they  can  direct  the  tropical  planter  how  best  to  culti- 
vate, and  the  assembly  of  Jamaica  how  best  to  legislate. 
By  such  vain  authors,  the  English  people  have  been  goaded 
into  petitioning  their  legislature  for  an  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  It  is  the  trade  in  free  negroes  which  alone  they  ought 
to  abolish.  The  slave  trade  is  a universal  benefit. 

Piracies  and  kidnapping  take  place  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  grumetas,  or  free  labourers  there,  and  even  persons  of  a 
higher  rank,  are  sometimes  carried  off  by  the  force,  or  fraud, 
of  the  negro  crimps.  I have  by  me  a piece  of  Arabic  writ- 
ing, executed  by  a negro  in  the  colony.  I doubt  not  lie  was 
a man  of  education  and  consequence  in  his  native  country. 
He  was  a very  clever,  sensible  man.  In  his  own  country  he 
was  free,  and  said  his  father  was  a king.  His  owners,  who 
were  planters  in  Berbice,  elevated  him  to  a confidential  situ- 
ation on  their  estate  ; and  he  never  in  the  five  years  that  he 
had  been  with  them  when  1 left  the  colony,  either  betrayed 
their  confidence  or  forfeited  their  estee  m.  He  was  superior 
to  the  general  run  of  Africans,  and  more  communicative. 
Although  in  his  own  country  he  was  high  in  rank,  he  avow- 
p referred  his  residence  in  Berbice.  This  fraudulent 
enthralment  is  a horrible  injustice,  best  to  be  met  by  estab- 
lishing a strong  police  at  the  English  factories  in  Africa ; 
and  compelling  the  slave  vessels  to  account  for  t heir  passen- 
gers. The  seizing  of  free  blacks,  and  reducing  them  to  slavery 
is  detestable  oppression.  As  well  might  the  people  of  Hayti 
come  and  kidnap  the  merchants  of  Stabroek  ; and  sell  them 
for  labourers  on  the  Ohio,  where  the  back-settlers  begin  to 
buy  indentured  whites. 

and  have  nurses  to  attend  them  and  wash  for  them  during  that  period.  They 
then  turn  out  to  light  work  considerably  later  than  the  other  negroes  and 
have  nurses  to  attend  the  children ; and  notwithstanding  this  care  and  atten- 
tion, the  children  very  often  die  on  or  before  the  ninth  day,  of  the  lock-jaw. 
Twenty  shillings  reward  is  allowed  by  the  assembly  of  Jamaica  for  every  child 
born,  and  raised  upon  the  estate  ; and  many  Of  the  liberal-minded  benevo- 
lent overseers  give  this  money  among  the  nurses,  midwives,  See.  as  an  encou- 
ragement. No  negro  is  ever  allowed  to  work  in  the  rain, — and  a book-keeper  is 
some  years  upon  trial  before  he  is  entrusted  with  the  management  of  an  estate, 
and  if  he  is  passionate  and  cross  to  the  negroes,  no  person  will  employ  him. 
The  negroes  value  very  high,  some  20(7.  to  30(7.  some  even  300 1.  The  mur- 
der of  a slave  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.” 
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But  the  great  mass  of  negroes  purchased  in  Africa,  are 
already  slaves  at  home,  most  miserable  slaves,  the  slaves  of 
savages.  They  are  born,  bred  in  slavery ; they  have  felt, 
they  have  known  no  other  lot.  Like  beasts  of  burden,  they 
have  been  used  to  be  sold,  worked,  hogged  any-how  ; to  be 
coupled  at  the  owner’s  pleasure  with  his  cast-off  concubines  ; 
to  be  tortured  for  witchcraft  when  he  is  sick  ; to  be  maimed 
for  his  quarrels  when  he  is  in  heroics  ; to  be  left  during  dis- 
ease, wounds,  or  age,  to  dry  into  a mummy  in  the  desert; 
or  to  be  recompensed  for  exemplary  fidelity  by  being  but? 
chered  on  a master’s  grave.  Of  this  last  usage,  the  high 
pr>ce  given  for  negroes,  has  in  some  degree  occasioned  the 
abolition. 

The  transfer  of  such  wretches  from  Africa  to  America,  is 
a real  service.  I have  conversed  with  hundreds  of  negroes, 
who  all  consider  it  as  such.  Our  imported  slaves  almost 
universally  acknowledge  that  they  have  not  worse  work  to 
do  than  at  home ; and  that  they  are  better  provided  with 
food,  with  luxuries  and  indulgences,  than  in  Africa.  Their 
treatment  is  improved  by  the  removal:  the  lash  indeed  is 
still  used,  as  on  board  ship,  to  stimulate  labour  ; but  tor- 
ture, witchcraft,  and  above  all,  the  despair  of  bettering 
their  condition,  are  among  the  evils  withdrawn.  Nor  is  it 
in  Africa  only  that  black-owners  are  the  harsher  masters. 
Even  a freed  negro  has  so  much  less  humanity  of  nature 
than  a European,  that  throughout  the  West  Indies,  it  is 
an  efficient  threat,  employed  to  tame  the  disobedient  slave, 
angrily  to  say  : 66  Damn  you,  I’ll  sell  you  to  a black.” 

If  in  imitation  of  those  pious  Spanish  brotherhoods,  who 
collected  funds  for  the  ransom  of  captives,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  and  his  fellow-friends  of  humanity,  were  to  form  socie- 
ties for  the  redemption  of  slaves,  they  would  soon  find  it 
to  be  a duly  to  expend  their  treasure  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
There  languish  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  venal  negroes. 
There  ought  to  be  exerted  the  first  efforts  of  their  far-aimed 
beneficence.  They  would  select,  for  priority  of  emancipa- 
tion, those,  who  are  likely  to  live  longest  and  to  suffer  most. 
The  aged  have  something  of  habit  that  extenuates  their  woes, 
and  something  of  prejudice  against  the  very  remedy.  Wo- 
men every  where  incur  a mitigated  oppression.  The  feel- 
ings of  lust  are  akin  to  kindness,  and  always  operate  in  alle- 
viation of  exactions.  The  young  and  the  male  therefore 
ought  preferably  to  be  bought  loose. 

Men  can  be  had  cheapest  where  they  are  worst  off. 
Hence,  the  Liverpool  merchants,  from  motives  of  a more 
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natural  and  more  worldly  kind  than  could  influence  a Wil- 
ber force,  do  thus  employ,  on  the  African  coast,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  young;  males  chiefly,  a larger  fund  than  would  be 
collected  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  utmost  zeal  of  Chris- 
tian charity.  They  redeem  annually  36,000  slaves. 

It  is  not  of  the  original  orderly  purchase  of  these  people, 
but  of  their  subsequent  destination,  that  philanthropy  has 
to  be  jealous.  From  a country,  where  if  they  strayed,  the 
parents,  or  elder  brothers,  or  princes,  who  sold  them,  would 
seize  and  sell  them  again,  they  must  clearly  be  removed ; 
but  this  with  every  practicable  care  for  their  health  and  ac- 
commodation. The  act  of  parliament  which  regulated 
the  transportation  of  negroes,  the  carrying  trade  bill,  was 
an  eminently  useful  law,  Nor  is  it  at  all  less  applicable  to 
the  trade  in  natural-born  white  bond  slaves,  conducted  from 
many  parts  of  Scotland*,  of  Ireland,  and  of  Wales,  with 
North  America,  than  to  the  trade  in  alien  blacks. 

An  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade,  such  as  has  hi? 
therto  been  solicited,  would  in  Fact  operate  merely  as  a repeal 
of  this  wholesome  humane  law.  The  small  ships,  which, 
now  execute  the  smuggling  trade  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
which  alternately  visit  the  British  islands,  the  Spanish  main, 

* “ As  the  same  principles  of  profit  regulated  every  voyage,  the  circum- 
stances attending  each  were  in  general  extremely  similar  : in  some,  perhaps 
the  inconvenience  was  less  than  in  others ; but  the  following  statement,  taken 
from  a judicial  proceeding  before  the  court  of  session  relative  to  a ship  that 
carried  passengers  from  the  isle  of  Sky  to  Carolina  in  1791,  is  selected  both 
for  its  publicity  and  authenticity.  ‘ The  vessel  was  about  270  tons  burden,  the 
number  of  passengers  about  400,  including  women  and  children,  sc  that  their 
situation  was  most  uncomfortable  and  dangerous,  there  being  hardly  room  for 
them  to  stretch  themselves.  There  were  three  tiers  of  beds  fore  and  aft,  and 
two  midship.  The  births  for  a full  passenger  were  eighteen  inches  broad. 
Those  fore  and  aft  were  only  about  two  feet  high,  including  the  space  ocr-  nmd 
by  bedding,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  creep  into  them,  j he  other? 
were  a little  higher,  so  that  the  passenger  could  turn  himself  on  his  side,  and 
rest  on  his  elbow.  To  add  to  their  calamities,  they  neither  had  a sufficiency  of 
victuals  nor  proper  cooking  utensils,  there  being  only  two  pots,  of  twenty  four 
pints  each,  which  were  quite  nadequate  to  the  preparation  in  any  reasonable 
time  of  a meal  for  400  persons.  Had  the  vessel  made  out  its  voyage,  the  chief 
part  of  the  people  must  have  been  consumed  by  disease  and  filth,  which  at  last 
was  horrible ; but  after  being  twelve  days  at  sea,  the  ship  was  dismasted  and 
put  back  to  Greenock,  where  many  of  the  passengers,  especially  children,  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  short  voyage  they  had  made.” 

This  white  slave-trade  is  conducted  under  the  cover  of  the  laws  concerning 
apprenticeship.  The  white  bond-slave  is  indentured  for  seven  years  to  the 
captain  of  the  passage-vessel,  who,  on  arriving  in  North  America,  sells  his 
apprentices  at  the  market-price,  and  makes  over  his  indentures  to  the  several 
purchasers.  But  as  the  selling  price  does  not  always  produce  the  passage- 
money,  a claim  of  debt  against  the  apprentice  bearing  interest,  accompanies 
the  indenture;  and  thus  his  servitude  is  prolonged  at  pleasure,  under  pretence 
pf  working  out  his  debt. 
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ami  the  coast  of  North  America,  under  an;>  flag  best  suited 
for  the  protection  of  their  immediate  purpose,  would  in  that 
case  undertake  the  slave  trade.  Colony-craft  would  super- 
sede the  regular  vessels.  These  ships  have  not  dimensions 
for  accommodating  passengers  in  the  becoming  manner  re- 
quired by  the  British  act  of  parliament  : so  that  the  old 
liorrors  of  the  middle  passage  would  all  return.  The  man- 
ner of  removing  out  of  Africa  the  slaves  bought  there,  is  no 
longer  susceptible  of  much  improvement ; but  is  in  danger 
of  grievous  deterioration  by  whatever  tends  to  shift  the 
commerce  into  bottoms  not  subject  to  the  parliamentary  re- 
gulation. * 

i still  suppose  Mr.  Wilherfqrce,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Macks,  formed  into  a brotherhood  of  mercy,  and  redeeming 
in  Africa,  the  greatest  objects  of  pity,  with  a view  to  pro- 
vide for  their  future  well-being.  I suppose  the  method  of 
removal  acquiesced  in,  and  the  place  of  destination,  to  be 
under  discussion.  These  gentlemen  would  next  be  desirous 
of  landing  their  young  charges  in  the  countries  where  la- 
bour has  the  highest  Value;  where  moderate  industry  would 
secure  them  a better  condition  than  they  quitted  ; where 
civil  rights  are  conferred  by  settlement  : and  where  tutors 
are  provided  for  the  arts  of  life,  who  would  attentively 
teach  such  occupations  as  may  secure  not  merely  their  sub- 
sistence, but  their  well-being,  not  merely  an  immediate 
supply  of  their  wants,  but  a permanent  employ,  and  a pro- 
gressive independence.  Are  there  any  such  countries  ? 
Nearly  so.  Where  is  this  poor  man’s  paradise?  I answer 
— where  the  greatest  bounty  is  paid  for  the  importation  of 
men,  where  human  ware  sells  highest  at  a slave-auction. 

In  all  under-peopled  countries  men  bear  a price,  it  was 
so,  under  the  patriarchs ; so,  in  the  Grecian  and  in  1 lie  early 
.Roman  world;  so,  in  the  northern  and  middle  parts  of  mo- 
dern Europe.  It  is  still  so  in  Turkey,  in  Russia,  in  North 
America.  Wherever  a labourer  of  the  average  strength  and 
health,  can  habitually  earn  much  more  than  the  expence  of 
Ins  food,  clothes,  and  shelter,  he  cannot  but  be  a thing  of 
worth.  The  sovereign  will  give  a sum  of  money  to  enlist 
him  among  the  troops  ; the  farmer  to  enlist  him  among  the 
boors  ; the  architect  to  enlist  him  among  the  builders.  This 
must  be;  and  it  favours  the  rapid  growth  of  prosperity  in  a 
country,  that  a premium  should  he  given  for  arrival  and 
residence. 

Tins  premium,  which  is  represented  by  the  price  of  a 
slave,  is  indeed  wholly  the  natural  right  of  the  individual 
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sold  ; but  he  has  to  discharge  out  of  it  two  just  debts.  The 
one  to  his  supercargo  for  the  tare  of  transportation,  for  his 
passage  over  ; and  the  other  to  the  state,  for  a claim  of  main- 
tenance in  case  of  want,  which  the  first  act  of  sale  attaches 
in  liis  favour  to  the  parish,  or  estate,  for  which  the  purchase 
is  made.  The  cost  of  transportation  may  be  valued,  I 
think,  at  about  half  the  selling  price  of  a slave.  If  he  had 
contracted  for  his  own  fare  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Stabroek, 
he  would  have  forty  or  fifty  pounds  to  pay  before  he  could 
be  lodged  ashore,  and  clad  after  the  fashion  of  the  country  . 

The  claim  of  maintenance  in  case  of  calamity,  may  be 
valued,  I think,  at  about  one-half  more  than  the  whole  pur- 
chase-money. When  a negro  chooses  to  be  emancipated 
(many,  who  can  afford  it,  do  not  choose  it)  he  appears  be 
fore  the  magistrate  of  police,  and  gives  security  in  a sum 
2000  guilders  ( 166/.)  that  he  shall  not  become  chargeable. 
This  right  of  settlement,  as  it  would  be  called  in  England, 
the  state  undertakes  to  commute  with  any  given  proprietor 
for  166/.  by  which  the  state  is  rather  the  gainer,  so  that  it 
may  fairly  be  estimated  from  120/.  to  150/,  A free  native 
of  Africa,  who  had  voluntarily  come  to  settle  on  the  Deme- 
rary,  in  order  to  be  as  well  circumstanced  as  a negro  is  after 
his  first  sale  by  auction,  would  have  to  expend  twice  his 
selling  price.  His  value  is  doubled.  By  leaving  to  the 
white  merchants  the  whole  management  of  his  emigration, 
it  has  cost  him  but  half  what  he  must  have  given  to  effect  it. 

The  great  use  of  selling  a man  by  auction  is  this,  that  he 
is  thereby  beckoned  immediately  into  the  form  of  employ- 
ment for  which  there  is  the  greatest  call.  The  carpenter, 
the  blacksmith,  outbid  the  planter,  if  their  labour  is  most 
in  demand  ; the  planter  outbids  them,  when  agriculture  is 
fhe  thriving  employment.  Tims,  without  waiting  for  the 
lessons  of  observation,  a man  finds  out  at  once  the  most  pro- 
ductive form  of  industry : without  paying  for  instruction, 
he  is  at  once  apprenticed  to  the  most  expedient  department 
of  labour:  and  he  is  maintained  from  Ids  very  arrival  with- 
out any  of  that  preliminary  expenditure  for  food  or  for  uten- 
sils, which  a free  artisan  would  have  to  incur.  He  is,  more- 
over, transferred  instantaneously  to  the  county,  nay,  to  the 
very  parish,  where  there  was  most  want  of  such  a hand  : if 
not  by  his  first  sale,  by  his  second,  he  is  sure  to  be  shifted 
into  the  most  expedient  station  which  the  region  affords. 
The  difficulty  of  conveying  information  to  the  unlettered, 
ss  the  only  real  obstacle  to  the  arrangement  of  these  migra- 
tions on  a principle  of  personal  consent.  Voluntary  coin- 
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nisfs  could  be  gotten  by  the  myriad,  did  they  but  know  tft& 
lot  that  awaits  them. 

From  the  moment  a negro  is  for  the  first  time  sold  by 
auction,  it  is  preposterous  to  call  him  a slave.  He  is  become 
in  the  strict  legal  sense  of  the  word  a vcissdl.  He  is  ascribed 
to  the  soil,  and  can  invoke  its  nutritious  aid,  by  law,  during 
sickness^  famine,  or  decrepitude.  He  has  climbed  a step 
in  human  society.  His  sale  by  auction  has  confe-red  not 
only  that  civil  right  which  is  represented  in  England  by  a 
certificate  of  settlement;  but  also  a right  of  property  over 
those  savings^  which  a wise  employment  of  his  leisure  never 
tails  to  bestow.  He  can  acquire  a peculium , a distinct  per- 
sonal property,  which  may  serve  for  the  purchase  of  his 
freedom,  or  which,  if  he  dies  unenfranchised,  will  descend 
share  and  share  alike  to  bis  children.  The  proprietor 
lodges,  feeds,  clothes,  supplies  the  luxuries  of  rum  and  to- 
bacco, and  takes  the  produce  of  nine  or  ten  hours  of  labour 
every  day.  The  vassal  disposes  of  nearly  fifteen  hours; 
What  British  labourer  pays  for  his  shelter,  his  food,  his 
raiment,  and  his  ale-house  bill,  with  the  sacrifice  of  a 
smaller  proportion  of  his  time  ? 

The  la  ws  of  vassalage  may  in  some  rules  require  amend-' 
rnent  and  revision ; but  the  system  itself  is  a necessary  step 
in  human  society,  without  which  agriculture  cannot  over- 
spread a new  country.  Vassalage  is  only  a form  of  bartering 
labour  directly  for  shelter  and  food,  where  there  are  not 
cottages  to  be  hired,  or  shops  at  which  to  buy  bread  and 
meat.  Unless  the  planter  were  to  make,  on  a large  scale, 
provision  for  the  lodging,  clothing,  and  feeding  of  as  many 
peasants  as  he  needs,  not  one  of  his  labourers  could  subsist 
a week  upon  the  estate.  In  Jamaica,  they  have  to  send 
over  to  North  America  for  Hour,  to  Nova  Scotia  for  fish,  and 
to  Ireland  for  the  beef,  which  is  to  give  the  negroes  their 
Christmas  dinner ; we  are  better  oil'  on  the  continent,  and 
shall  shortly  supply  many  of  the  wants  of  Jamaica;  but 
where  absolute  necessaries  must  be  fetched  from  a vast  dis- 
tance, some  one  powerful  individual  must  undertake  the 
contract  for  the  common  supply,  and  take  care  to  propor- 
tion it  to  the  mass  of  his  people.  No  doubt  the  time  wilt 
come,  when  our  population  is  numerous,  when,  instead  of 
hucksters,  we  shall  have  stationary  shop-keepers  ; and  when 
the  peasantry  will  be  able  to  subsist  on  wages  issued  weekly. 
Then  labour  hired  for  a short  term  will  supersede  labour 
hired  for  life  ; or,  as  the  Europeans  would  say,  free  labour 
will  supersede  vassalage.  In  the  mean  time,  whatever  ac- 
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*celerafes  the  condensation  of  populousness,  tends  to  bring  on 
the  European  plan  of  payment ; and  whatever  retards  the 
increase  of  people,  tends  to  defer  the  European  plan  of  pay- 
ment. The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  by  putting  oft' the 
increase  of  colonists,  will  needlessly  delay,  by  half  a cen- 
tury, the  emancipation  of  the  negro  vassalry  ; so  thought- 
less, so  suicidal  is  the  policy,  which  would  interfere  with 
the  natural  course  of  things.  Some  lascars  have  lately  been 
brought  to  Trinidad,  who  are  intended  to  be  let  as  free  la- 
bourers, It  will  soon  be  found,  that  they  must  adopt  an 
owner  responsible  for  their  maintenance  when  disemployed, 
because  they  cannot  raise  the  required  pledge.  It  will  next 
be  found*  that  they  must  leave  in  pawn  the  mass  of  their 
wages,  in  order  to  secure  the  overseer,  who  delivers  out  pro- 
visions and  clothes,  for  the  repayment  of  his  advances  : and 
thus  an  agreement  made  after  the  European  manner,  will 
terminate  in  a practical  vassalage." 

Locke,  a friend  to  liberty,  but  a man  of  sense,  when  lie 
drew  up  the  laws  for  South  Carolina,  recognized  and  esta- 
blished the  subsisting  property  in  slaves.  He  did  not  even 
attack  the  very  questionable  principle  of  the  civil  law,  with 
regard  to  the  progeny  of  vassals,  partus  sequitur  ven- 
trem  ; by  reversing  which,  he  would  have  provided  for  a 
more  rapid  growth  of  free  people  of  colour. 

The  abolitionists  have  pretended,  that  under  the  West 
Indian  system  of  vassalage,  the  number  of  labourers  is  con- 
tinually on  the  decrease.  They  infer  this  from  the  perpe- 
tual importation  of  fresh  negroes;  and  suppose  that  ill-usage 
must  occasion  such  an  unnatural  decay  of  populousness.  I 
disbelieve  the  assertion.  From  all  die  fully  settled  islands, 
there  is  annually  an  obvious  overflow  of  people.  From 
Barbadoes  and  Antigua,  free  people  of  colour  have  come  in 
shoals  to  settle  about  Stabroek.  From  several  islands,  which, 
since  being  cleared  of  wood  to  excess,  are  dried  up,  and 
have  declined  in  fertility,  proprietors  have  detached  to  our 
continent,  batches  of  creole  slaves,  and  have  occupied  fresh 
estates  with  the  redundance  of  their  vassalry.  Colony-craft 
again  is  provided  with  crews  of  various  hues,  obtained  from 
the  superfluous  population  of  the  West  India  islands ; the 
petty  shipping,  which  wanders  about  the  American  archi- 
pelago, and  is  thus  manned,  is  innumerable.  The  number 
of  negroes  may  apparently  decrease,  and  yet  the  collective 
population  may  be  on  the  increase;  for  many  negro  girls  co- 
habit with  white  overseers,  and  spend  the  years  of  child- 
bearing in  producing  a mulatto  progeny;  and  some  negro 
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men  marry  mulatto  women.  Where  there  are  many  mix! 
marriages,  the  posterity  may  include  fewer  negroes,  and 
yet  be  more  numerous  than  the  parental  individuals.  In 
1787,  the  collective  population  of  the  British  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  amounted  to  50,000  whites,  10,000  free  peo- 
ple of  colour,  and  405,000  slaves.  In  1805,  it  was  com- 
puted at  55,000  whites,  18,000  free  people  of  colour,  and 
510,000  slaves.  Its  Jamaica  especially,  the  free  people  of 
colour  have  increased  during  this  interval  from  4000  to 
9000  ; and  the  slaves  from  260,000  to  280,000  persons  : it 
is  true,  there  was  an  annual  importation  of  nearly  4000 
slaves.  Nor  can  any  other  proof  be  needed  of  a real  in- 
crease of  popnlousness  in  the  West  Indies,  than  the  vast 
augmentation  of  demand  and  supply  for  every  article  of 
commercial  interchange.  This  is  further  corroborated  by 
the  circumstance,  that  the  number  of  sla  ves  ret ained  for  cul- 
tivation (for  of  the  imported  slaves,  many  are  re-exported  to 
foreign  settlements)  is  perpetually  decreasing;  which,  as 
the  produce  constantly  reared  has  so  much  increased,  could 
not  be,  unless  the  numbers  of  the  creole  or  home-born  slaves 
were  vastly  greater  than  before. 

How  necessary  negro  labourers  are  between  the  tropics,  ap- 
pears from  their  habitual  health  and  strength.  The  relative 
mortality  of  the  blacks  and  whites  in  the  climate  of  the 
West  Indies,  may  be  appreciated  by  comparing  the  Regi- 
mental Returns  from  1796  to  1802. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  mortality  of  the  whites  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  negroes  in  like  circumstances,  by  above  four 
to  one. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 


Not  only  the  negro  and  the  planter  are  both  accommo- 
dated by  the  fetching  of  labourers  from  Africa  ; the  general 
mass  of  plenty  is  thereby  augmented.  It  is  very  little  that 
any  negro-slave,  living  all  his  life  in  Africa,  can  add  by 
his  toil  to  the  useful  produce  of  Nature.  The  labour  of  a 
negro  for  one  year  on  a sugar  or  a coffee  plantation  beside 
the  Demerary,  improved  and  aided  as  it  is  by  the  order  of 
society,  by  the  implements  and  processes  of  art,  and  by  so 
many  lights  from  science,  adds  more  to  the  means  for  the 
sustenance  of  human  life,  than  the  same  negro  could  have 
produced  by  ten  years  toil , amid  the  wilds  and  barbarism 
of  his  native  Africa.  The  productive  power  of  a labour 
directed  by  the  civilized  is  enhanced  in  a wonderful  propor- 
tion. 

I conclude  with  recommending  that  the  trade  in  free  ne- 
groes be  alone  checked  ; by  causing  a due  investigation  to 
be  made  at  the  slave-factories  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  of  the 
methods  employed  to  collect  passengers.  If  some  trusty 
negroes,  who  have  been  attached  for  twenty  years  to  plan- 
tations in  the  West  Indies,  were  sent  over  to  Africa  to  enlist 
voluntary  recruits  only,  they  would,  I doubt  not,  be  fol- 
lowed back  by  whole  nations  of  their  own  accord.  The 
slave-trade,  properly  so  called,  the  trade  which  redeems 
slaves  to  exalt  them  into  vassals,  is  a benefit  to  be  encou- 
raged by  public  premiums.  Its  continuance  is  of  value  to 
the  whole  negro  race,  and  is  essential  to  the  further  progress 
of  agriculture,  in  the  fertile  but  unpeopled  tropical  portions 
of  A merica  . 


CHAP.  VI, 

The  Essequebo—Its  Islands— Fortifications — Creeks ^ or 
Tributary  Streams— Cultivation  of  its  Banks — Expor- 
tation of  Soil  to  B arb ado es— Political  Condition  of 
the  Planters— Historical  Particulars  of  the  Progress 
of  the  Original  Colonists— Advantages  derived  from  the 
Accession  of  British  Settlers . 

NINE  miles  west  of  the  Demerary  is  the  river  Essequebo, 
which,  at  its  mouth,  commencing  from  Borasierri,  and  ex- 
tending to  Kapoeja  creek,  is  twenty-one  miles  broad  ; the 
former  serves  as  a boundary  to  the  two  colonies.  The  navi- 
gation here  is  very  dangerous  &nd  difficult,  even  for  small 
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craft,  which  arises  from  banks  of  sand  running  in  different 
directions  across  the  entrance.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  are 
three  islands,  which  are  very  valuable  for  their  size,  and  the 
high  state  of  their  cultivation,  principally  of  sugar  and  cof- 
fee; the  eastermost  is  Leguan,  that  in  the  centre,  Walkc- 
naam,  and  the  other  Tiger  island  ; then  comes  the  west  coast 
of  the  Essequebo ; so  that  there  are  four  entrances  into  the 
river,  the  best  and  safest  is  between  the  east  shore  and  Leguan. 
Southward  of  these  are  a succession  of  other  islands,  which 
extend  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  miles  beyond  the  first.  Hog 
and  Troolie  islands  have  botii  sugar  and  collee,  but  a greater 
proportion  of  plantains.  On  that  point  of  Leguan  facing 
the  sea,  are  eight  windmills,  belonging  to  as  many  sugar 
estates.  The  appearance  of  this  island  is  truly  pleasing  from 
the  water,  a sandy  beach  ensures  a good  landing,  the  roads 
are  finely  shaded  with  orange  and  cocoa  nut  trees,  and  in- 
deed, the  whole  being  so  beautifully  laid  out,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a gentleman’s  pleasure  ground  ; it  is  six  miles 
long,  and  half  as  many  broad.  Separated  from  it,  by  a channel 
sufficiently  spacious  and  deep  at  high  w ater  for  the  passing  and 
repassing  of  colony  boats,  and  at  the  distance  of  half  a mile, 
is  a small  island,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  which 
from  iisproximity  to  the  other,  is  called  Little  Leguan.  This 
is  a wild  but  pleasant  place,  affording  an  agreeable  recreation, 
both  in  shooting  and  fishing  ; the  soil  is  sand  ; some  small 
underwood  and  shrubbery,  which  is  sufficient  for  a shade 
w hen  the  heat  of  the  day  requires  it,  is  the  utmost  of  its 
production.  The  shires  of  Essequebo  and  Demerary,  from 
their  conjunction  with  each  other,  are  comprised  under  one 
government,  though  two  distinct  colonies.  Each  has  its 
court  of  justice  and  subordinate  offices,  but  one  court 
of  police  suffices  for  both,  which  is  held  in  Demerary,  at 
Stabroek. 

But  to  return  to  the  Essequebo  river — Fort  Island,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth,  is  the  seat  of  the  administrative 
government,  and  the  residence  of  the  commander,  who  is 
president  of  the  court.  A considerable  ex  pence  was  incurred 
here  in  the  erection  of  a battery,  which  mounted  forty  pieces 
of  cannon,  with  covered  ways  and  ramparts,  surrounded  by 
a deep  moat,  over  which  a draw-bridge  was  thrown  : this  is 
now  fast  decaying  ; the  cannon  are  dismounted,  and  the  fort 
is  totally  deserted,  save  by  the  wash-women,  who  still  find 
it  a convenient  place  for  hanging  linen  to  dry.  A few 
starved  cattle  of  mynheer  Blccker’s,  the  tavern-keeper,  are 
allowed  to  browse  there,  being  intended  for  the  repast  of  the 
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very  honourable  members  of  the  court  of  justice  exclusively, 
who  in  this  instance  shewed  their  spirit  of  selfishness,  in 
not  permitting' the  numerous  people  that  are  obliged  to  dance 
attendance,  when  the  court  is  sitting,  to  share  with  them  the 
conveniency  of  the  only  tavern  in  the  island,  and  indeed,  in 
the  colony.  If  that  generous  hospitality,  which  is  so  pre- 
valent throughout  the  colonies,  was  not  practised  here  in  a 
considerable  degree  by  some  inhabitants,  and  in  their  private 
capacity  by  some  members  of  court,  the  visitors  would, 
receive  no  accommodation  whatever. 

The  river  Supinama  falls  into  the  Essequebo.  Many 
estates  and  settlements  are  already  made  on  its  banks,  and  it 
is  also  the  residence  of  several  timber-cutters  and  brick- 
makers,  the  soil  for  which  is  particularly  good. 


The  water  of  all  the  creeks  is  excellent,  which  in 


a 


great 


measure  makes  up  for  the  deficiency  of  springs.  The  only 
one  of  any  consequence  is  that  already  described,  at  the  foot 
of  a large  sand-hill  forty  miles  up  the  Bemerarv  river. 

The  tide  in  these  rivers  are  pretty  regular,  having  about 
five  hours  and  a half  flood  and  six  and  a half  ebb  : their  in- 
fluence extends  nearly  a hundred  miles  up,  and  in  spring 
tides,  which  rise  regularly  twice  a month,  at  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon,  the  rivers  swell  to  a considerable  de- 
gree, especially  when  accompanied  by  a strong  northerly 
wind,  which  is  productive  of  bad  consequences  to  the  plan- 
ter, if  his  front  dams  are  not  in  a situation  to  repel  this 
additional  swell  of  waler. 

In  1798,  the  first  settlement  was  founded  on  the  banks  of 
the  Essequebo,  but  owing  to  an  erroneous  idea  that  the  land 
adjacent  to  the  sea  was  too  low  and  swampy  for  cultivation,, 
it  was  commenced  on  the  higher  land,  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  mouth,  where  the  soil  was  by  no  means  so 
favourable.  The  land  was  granted  gratis,  under  express 
stipulations  that  such  a proportion  should  be  under  cultiva- 
tion in  a given  time,  with  the  farther  inducement  of  a larger 
grant,  should  the  terms  of  the  first  have  been  complied  with  ; 
and  as  a punishment  for  non-compliance,  a fine  was  to  be 
levied,  which,  if  not  paid,  the  land  and  improvements  were 
to  be  sold  for  that  purpose.  A governor  was  appointed, 
and  a conditional  code  of  laws  was  given  by  the  W est 
Indian  company  of  Holland,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
the  States  General.  Such  internal  taxes  were  made  by  the 
governor  and  his  council,  who  were  appointed  by  the 
burghers,  or  inhabitants,  as  were  requisite  to  defray  the 
expences  of  the  colony. 
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Coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  indigo,  were  the  articles  of  pro- 
duce, the  culture  of  which  was  first  attempted  on  the  banks 
of  the  Essequebo,  and  as  the  planters  did  not  labour  under 
the  disadvantages  which  most  new  settlers  are  liable  to,  great 
expectations  were  entertained  of  their  success,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  vicinity  to  Surinam,  and  to  the  West  India 
islands,  from  which  the  new  adventurers  derived  consider- 
able assistance.  Sugar  was  soon  after  introduced,  and  cocoa 
and  indigo  abandoned,  as  not  affording  an  emolument  equi- 
valent to  their  expectations,  owing  to  the  great  quantity 
produced  and  imported  from  Asia  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
company. 

Many  wise  and  beneficial  laws  were  instituted,  tending  to 
benefit  the  colony,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
who,  from  having  left  their  native  home  to  settle  in  the 
wilds  of  South  America,  deserved  and  met  with  every  en- 
couragement from  the  legislature.  One  stipulation,  namely, 
the  obligation  to  ship  all  their  produce  to  the  province  of 
Zealand,  operated,  however,  to  their  disadvantage,  inas- 
much as  it  deprived  them  of  the  choice  of  markets. 

Their  courts  of  judicature  were  w'ell  formed  and  arranged. 
Appeals  from  sentences  in  cases  of  debt,  exceeding  twelve 
hundred  guilders  (one  hundred  pounds)  were  allowed  to  be 
made  to  Holland.  The  court  adjudged  and  gave  a verdict 
from  such  documents  and  proofs  as  were  laid  before  them, 
without  hearing  counsel  on  either  side  ; the  parties  merely 
giving  in  a statement  of  their  case,  and  attending  afterwards 
in  person  to  answer  the  questions  which  might  be  necessary 
for  the  elucidation  of  their  respective  claims,  so  that  it  might 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  amicable  arbitration.  The 
poor  man,  as  well  as  the  rich,  had  a pleasure  in  knowing  he 
could  gain  redress,  without  the  enormous  expence  of  lawyers’ 
fees,  and  the  multiplicity  of  charges  in  stamps  and  duties, 
which  appear  so  necessary  in  other  countries  ; whereas,  the 
only  expence  incurred  here  is  a few  shillings  for  a citation 
or  summons.  No  inhabitant  could  be  arrested,  except  for 
a criminal  offence,  nor  were  any  permitted  to  leave  the 
colony  without  a passport,  and  providing  security  for  the 
payment  of  any  debts  remaining. 

M classes  were  allowed  to  be  exported  to  America,  in 
return  for  supplies  received  thence.  Mill  timber  and  house- 
frames,  with  which  these  forests  abound,  were  also  permitted 
to  be  taken  away  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  West 
India  islands,  as  a compensation  for  British  manufactured 
goods.  Many  vessels  were  sent  hither  for  cargoes  of  earth, 
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by  the  people  of  Barbadoes,  with  which  they  manured  their 
lands.  This  traffic  would  have  been  carried  on  to  a consi- 
derable extent,  but  great  injury  accrued  to  the  vessels’  bot- 
toms from  it;  after  making  two  or  three  trips,  a sort  of 
worm,  which  is  natural  to  the  soil,  introduced  itself  into 
the  timbers  and  planks,  which  in  a short  time  were  sure  to 
make  the  vessel  leaky.  The  water-worm  of  the  rivers  on 
this  coast  is  very  injurious  to  all  ships  whose  bottoms  are  not 
coppered.  Great  care  and  frequent  application  of  a coat  of 
tar  is  necessary,  to  preserve  the  boats  in  any  kind  of  order. 
The  petroleum  found  in  Trinidad  is  said  to  be  a better  pre- 
servative against  the  worm  than  vegetable  tar.  The  art  of 
disgusting  insects  by  strong  and  peculiar  odors  has  been 
little  studied.  Camphor,  though  so  fatal  to  insects,  is  sel- 
dom burnt  in  order  to  displace  them.  A mixture  of  can- 
tharides,  orpiment,  and  oilier  drugs  boiled  together,  is  used 
in  Germany  for  the  smearing  of  window-frames,  and  it  is  said 
to  deter  flies  effectually.  Insects  in  these  climates  are  our 
most  formidable  foes. 

The  company  provided  themselves  with  negroes  from 
Africa,  at  a price  which  did  not  exceed  twenty  pounds 
each  : the  settlers  also  derived  considerable  advantage  from 
gaining  the  good  opinion  of  the  Indians,  whom  they  engaged, 
by  trifling  presents,  to  assist  in  their  cultivation.  These  na- 
tives were  also  very  useful  and  expert  as  huntsmen  and 
fishers,  being  always  sure  to  bring  in  a couple  of  hours,  more 
than  could  be  consumed  in  one  day,  which  made  the  first 
colonists  indifferent  to  the  scarcity  of  European  cattle  and 
poultry.  It  may  be  feared  there  has  been  a negligence  in 
not  inducing  the  American  Indians  to  continue  for  the  colo- 
nists the  occupations  of  fishing,  fowling,  hunting,  navi- 
gating boats,  and  felling  timber.  A considerable  quantity 
of  labour  is  thus  lost ; and  must  be  supplied  from  Africa, 
by  persons  whose  local  knowledge  is  for  these  purposes  far 
less  efficacious.  The  Indians  too,  would  insensibly  have 
learned  to  want  more  European  commodities,  if  they- were 
induced  to  practise,  in  their  mode,  arts,  and  occupations, 
for  the  benefit  of  a civilized  occupation. 

At  this  time,  as  there  were  no  public  roads,  or  even  foot- 
paths, for  any  considerable  distance,  the  only  method  of 
travelling  was  by  water,  in  tent-boats,  rowed  by  six  or  eight 
Indians;  and  as  the  seamen  are  governed  by  the  wind,  so 
were  they  by  the  tide,  which  runs  in  all  these  rivers  at  the 
rate  of  six  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  When  the  current  is 
against  them  they  are  obliged  to  slop,  and  if  near  any  house, 
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(he  traveller  lands,  and  is  sure  of  a hearty  welcome.  The 
principal  conveniences  used  in  this  country  for  sleeping  are 
large  cotton  hammocks , made  by  the  Indians,  eight  or  ten 
feet  long,  and  ten  or  twelve  wide.  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards 
thinks  this  a Caribbee  word  ; I rather  suspect  it  derives  from 
the  Dutch  h ang-mat. 

After  the  first  ten  years,  the  colony  made  little  improve- 
ment, remaining  nearly  stationary  the  succeeding  thirty. 
No  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this  circumstance,  unless  it  be 
the  insufficiency  of  the  funds  engaged  in  the  undertaking. 
Holland  began  to  see  her  error,  in  entrusting  the  colonization 
of  her  American  colonies  to  private  companies,  and  to  be 
convinced  that  they  would  make  a greater  progress  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  government,  than  of  individual 
agents.  The  event  in  this  instance  has  justified  their  opi- 
nion. The  company,  in  reviewing  the  state  of  their  finan- 
ces, and  seeing  little  probability  of  success  attending  their 
pursuits  on  the  present  plan,  determined  upon  closing  with 
the  States  General,  and  finally  transferred  to  them  all  the 
possessions  and  claims  granted  them  by  charter,  reserving 
merely  for  themselves  three  or  four  sugar  estates,  which 
soon  after  reverted  to  the  colony. 

The  feature  of  things  in  general,  now  wore  a different  aspect : 
a free  trade  to  Holland,  a better  supply  of  negroes  and  plant- 
ing utensils.  The  produce  flowing  into  different  channels, 
and  the  advantages  arising  from  the  colony  being  so  liberally 
offered  to  those  who  chose  to  settle  there,  induced  several 
British  subjects  from  the  West  India  islands  to  procure 
grants  of  land,  which  could  be  obtained  with  little  or  no 
expence  on  the  sea  coast,  and  the  land  adjacent,  as  the 
Dutch  planters  had  neglected  these,  under  an  idea  of  their 
being  low  and  liable  to  inundation.  This  consideration, 
however,  had  no  weight  with  the  English  settlers,  who 
brought  over  seasoned  negroes,  and  commenced  with  deter- 
mined industry,  to  clear  and  drain  the  land,  dyked  it  all 
round,  and  then  began  planting.  With  those  situated  with- 
in the  river,  sugar  was  their  chief  object.  They  introduced 
the  art  of  distilling  rum  into  the  colony,  which  had  never 
been  before  attempted,  but  the  melasses  had  always  been 
disposed  of  in  the  raw  state.  1 am  convinced  it  is  a mistake 
in  British  policy,  to  encourage  distilleries  of  any  kind, 
in  their  own  island.  The  grand  use  of  distillation,  is  to 
render  moveable  to  any  distance,  and  preservabie  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  superfluous  produce  of  agriculture.  It 
ought,  therefore,  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole,  to  be 
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carried  on,  where  agriculture ' has  most  surplus  produce ; 
which  is  always  in  the  newly  settled,  and  therefore  under* 
peopled  countries.  We  could  deliver  rum  in  the  British 
market,  cheaper  than  the  English  can  make  gin  ; so  that  the 
diffusion  of  comfort,  and  invigoration,  could  be  had  by  the 
people  for  less  money,  and  less  labour.  The  British  distil- 
leries compete  with  the  brewers  for  malt  and  barley  ; they 
thus  cause  a higher  price  of  the  materials  of  beer  and  porter, 
and  consequently  of  the  wholesomest  and  most  usual  drink 
of  the  people,  than  would  otherwise  be  occasioned.  Gin- 
distilleries  destroy  human  food  ; they  not  only  endear  spirits 
by  the  monopoly  they  have  obtained  of  the  home  market, 
but  endear  beer  by  distilling  the  useful  grains  of  w hich  it  is 
made  ; whereas  rum  is  manufactured  from  a refuse  produce. 
The  peculiar  and  somewhat  disagreeable  taste  of  rum,  may 
be  remedied  by  attentions  to  the  process  ; excellent  liqueurs, 
of  which  it  is  the  basis,  are  prepared  in  the  French  West 
India  islands.  It  would  be  equitable  to  make  the  duty  on 
the  importation  of  rum,  and  its  compounds,  exactly  equal 
to  the  excise-duty  on  the  distillation  of  gin  ; this  would  suf- 
fice gradually  to  open  an  European  market  for  a most  im- 
portant article  of  our  produce.  The  English  have  use 
enough  for  their  land  without  growing  their  own  gin ; but 
to  us  an  additional  demand  for  produce  must  be  perpetually 
opening,  if  we  are  to  extend  our  agriculture  in  the  practicable 
degree. 

On  the  sea  coast,  the  British  settlers  also  commenced  the 
culture  of  cotton,  and  found  that  land  to  answer  much  better 
than  the  soil  up  the  river.  The  cotton  is  a trefoil  shrub, 
about  five  feet  high,  which  bears  yellow  flowers;  these  are 
succeeded  by  an  oval  bean-pod,  containing  seeds  and  cotton. 
To  grow  it,  holes  are  made  seven  or  eight  feet  asunder,  in 
which  several  seeds  are  thrown  ; when  the  young  plants  are 
about  six  inches  high,  all  the  stems  are  pulled  up,  except 
two  or  three  of  the  strongest.  These  continue  for  three  or 
four  years  to  supply  two  gatherings  of  cotton  in  the  season. 
The  down  is  cleared  of  the  seeds  by  a sort  of  mill.  The  suc- 
cess which  attended  these  first  adventurers,  soon  brought 
more  ; and  from  the  first  coming  over  of  the  British  settlers, 
may  be  fixed  the  date  of  the  colony’s  improvement.  Jn 
1748,  several  settlements  were  made  on  the  banks  of  the  De- 
merary,  but  some  distance  up  the  river  ; nor  could  the 
Dutch,  here,  as  in  the  other  case,  be  induced  to  settle  near 
the  mouth  of  it,  until  the  English  had  set  them  the  example, 
which  they  soon  did  after  that  period.  The  Dutch,  with  a 
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little  experience,  discovered  that  the  land  which  they  had 
been  cultivating  so  far  up,  was  not  near  so  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive as  that  which  was  so  frequently  inundated.  And 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  low  land  in 
Guyana,  has  grown  out  of  the  sea  within  the  last  three  or 
four  centuries.  This  soil,  partly  the  work  of  alluvion,  partly 
of  vegetation,  partly  of  marine  insects,  is  still  increasing  ; 
the  coast  is  very  shallow,  and  difficult  of  approach  in  many 
parts,  and  appears  to  grow  continually. 

The  indefatigable  industry  and  perseverance  of  the  Eng- 
lish planters,  brought  the  west  coast  of  Demerary  into  culti- 
vation ; its  contiguousness  to  Essequebo,  soon  occasioned  a 
road  of  communication  between  it  and  that  place.  Deme- 
rary was  hitherto  considered  a dependency  of  Essequebo,  but 
in  1774,  having  extended  itself  to  a surprising  degree,  and 
offering  a superior  harbour  to  the  other,  it  was  determined  to 
make  that  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and  capital  of  the 
two  colonies ; for  that  purpose  the  town  of  Stabroek  was 
commenced  about  a mile  from  the  fort,  and  on  the  same  side 
the  river,  whilst  a commandeur,  or  deputy  governor,  was 
now  appointed  for  Essequebo.  Seven  years  after  this  change, 
an  English  privateer  took  possession  of  the  two  colonies,  in 
the  name  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  ; such  was  the  weak  state 
in  which  Holland  left  her  colonies.  The  British  command- 
ers at  Barbadoes  were  on  the  eve  of  sending  troops  to  the 
garrison,  in  order  to  fortify  them,  when  information  was  re- 
ceived that  the  English,  in  their  turn,  had  been  obliged  to 
capitulate  to  a French  corvette  : such  was  the  despicable 
situation,  as  far  as  their  means  of  defence  were  concerned,  of 
these  improving  colonies.  The  British  inhabitants  held  out 
indeed  as  long  as  they  were  able,  in  expectation  of  relief 
from  the  West  India  islands  ; every  possible  precaution  was 
taken,  but  a strict  blockade  obliged  them  to  accede  to  the 
terms. 

In  1783,  at  the  general  peace,  the  colonies  were  ceded  to 
the  Dutch.  During  the  late  war,  these,  with  the  other  pos- 
sessions of  the  Dutch  in  the  West  Indies,  were  entirely  ne- 
glected, their  whole  attention  being  directed  to  the  East.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  little  improvement  could  be  expect- 
ed ; crippled  as  they  were,  without  trade  or  support  from 
the  mother  country,  and  oidy  deriving  a little  assistance 
from  the  British  West  Indies,  it  was  surprising  that  three 
hundred  estates  were  absolutely  in  cultivation  at  this  time, 
worked  by  twenty -five  or  twenty -eight  thousand  negroes  ; 
the  population  in  white  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  twelve 
hundred. 
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The  Essequebo  continued — Savage  Inhabitants  of  the 
Banks — - The  Carribbees — Cannibalism — The  Accawazos 
— The  TVorrows — The  Arrowauks-~- 
tiers  and  Exercises. 


Polygamy— Man- 


IN  my  voyages  up  the  Essequebo  to  contract  for  pro* 
duce,  or  to  collect  it3  I have  occasionally  met  with 
canoes  of  the  Indians:  although  they  are  continually 
receding  from  the  districts  which  the  Europeans  choose  to 
colonize.  * 

The  Carribbees  inhabit  that  part  of  the  coast  which  lies 
between  the  Essequebo  and  the  Orinoko.  They  are  of  a 
middle  stature,  and  well  made.  Their  complexion  is  light, 
when  compared  to  the  other  native  tribes,  their  features 
agreeable,  and  theexpression  of  their  countenance  remarkably 
sprightly.  They  colour  their  bodies  by  way  of  ornament 
with  arnotto,  and  decorate  themselves  with  beads  made  of 
fishes’  teeth  : their  hair  (like  that  of  all  the  tribes)  is  straight, 
long,  and  black.  Their  language  is  articulated  with  great 
distinctness,  and  is  pronounced  with  much  sharpness  of  tone* 
The  following  list  of  words  will  give  some  idea  of  its 


euphony. 

Carribbee, 

Meaning  in  English, 

Carribbee, 

Meaning  in  English » 

Liani, 

His  wife 

Nane-guaete, 

I am  sick 

Yene-nerij 

Ely  wife 

Halea  tibou 

Good  be  to  you 

Hac  yete. 

Come  hither 

Phoubae, 

To  blow 

Karbet. 

C Walled  house 

Toubana  ofa 

Roof  of  d house 

\ Assembly  house 

Bayou  boukaa, 

Go  thy  way 

Encka, 

Necklace  or  collar 

Baika, 

Eat 

Yene  kali, 

My  necklace 

Aika, 

To^af 

Hue-Hue, 

Wood 

Nichiri, 

The  nose 

Nora, 

My  skin 

Natoni  boman 

Give  me  nourishment 

A very  copious  account  of  the  Carribbee  language  has 
been  given  by  a catholic  missionary,  named  Raymond  Bre- 
ton, who  published  it  at  Auxerre,  in  1605.  His  travels  re- 
spected the  Carribbee  islands,  where  the  men,  he  says,  spoke 
one  language,  and  the  women  another,  the  latter  being  of 
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Floridan  extraction.  But  the  Carribbees,  or  Galibbeesy 
from  the  southern  continent,  had  lately  conquered  the  islands 
and  exterminated  the  males. 

The  Carribbees  are  the  most  numerous  and  warlike  of  the 
native  tribes  of  Guyana.  During  peace  they  have  no  sove- 
reigns or  magistrates,  but  during  war  a chief  is  elected, 
who  leads  them  to  battle.  Their  weapons  are  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  large  clubs  made  of  iron  wood  : they  also  use 
poisoned  shafts,  which  are  discharged  through  a reed  by 
the  force  of  the  lungs.  They  are  seldom  at  war  with  other 
tribes,  but  against  the  Spaniards  they  carry  on  an  almost 
constant  hostility.  Their  houses  are  situated  near  eaeh 
other,  so  that  the  blowing  of  a shell,  which  is  their  usual 
signal,  will  in  a very  short  time  assemble  many  hundreds 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  Carribbees  excel  the  other  tribes 
in  industry.  The  chief  employments  of  the  men  are  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  ; the  women  perform  the  in-door  labours  ; 
they  also  cultivate  plantains  and  cassava,  upon  as  much 
ground  as  they  choose,  for  there  is  no  property  in  land 
among  the  Indians.  Their  hammocks  are  made  with  great 
labour  ; the  cotton  is  spun  with  the  hand,  and  in  the  process 
of  weaving,  the  thread  analogous  to  our  shoot  is  passed  un- 
der every  other  thread  of  the  warp  separately,  as  in  darn- 
ing, raising  them  one  by  one  with  the  finger.  When  the 
weaving  is  finished,  the  hammock  is  dyed  with  red  figures. 
?5brae  part  of  the  produce  of  their  industry  they  barter  for 
European  articles.  For  this  purpose  they  make  canoes  out 
’of  trees,  hollowed  by  fire,  some  of  which  are  seventy  feet 
in  length.  Beside  these,  they  exchange  wax,  gourds  full  of 
the  balsam  capivi,  cotton  hammocks,  different  kinds  of 
wood,  and  staves.  For  these  they  get  in  return  hooks, 
knives,  hatchets,  fire  arms,  combs,  looking-glasses,  beads 
of  glass  and  of  coral. 

This  barter  trade,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  greatly  in- 
creased. By  holding  fairs  at  certain  known  seasons,  and 
offering  some  hospitality  to  the  savages,  they  could  be  in- 
duced to  collect  from  remote  places  of  the  interior.  They 
would  bring  many  curious  productions,  and  gradually  ac- 
quire a variety  of  wants.  The  Spaniards  have  instituted 
such  fairs  at  Buenos  Ayres,  with  the  happiest  effect.  It  is 
true,  they  fix  on  the  grand  festivals  of  their  religion  for  the 
assemblage,  and  hold  showy  processions,  in  which  the  In- 
dians delight  to  take  a part,  dressed  up  with  crowns  of  fea- 
thers. But  games  of  agility  and  bodily  exercises,  shoot- 
ing with  the  bow,  distributing  swimming-prizes,  horse-races 
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even,  might  be  made  to  serve  for  tbe  pretence  of  meeting* 
Fairs  are  tbe  natural  methods  of  distributing  wares  in  coun- 
tries insufficiently  peopled  to  maintain  stationary  shops. 
They  have  flourished  in  all  such  countries,  and  decay  with 
the  progress  of  settlement.  What  were  the  Olympic  games 
of  Greece,  originally,  but  fairs,  at  which  there  were  boxing, 
wrestling,  and  running  matches  ? Yet  at  these  fairs  the  in- 
tercourse took  place  which  founded  a national  cohesion,  and 
scattered  the  refinements  of  civilized  life. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  Garribbees  have,  in  some 
instances,  devoured  their  enemies  slain  in  battle.  Of  all 
the  natives  of  Guyana,  this  practice  is  peculiar  to  the  Car- 
ribbees.  Our  aversion  to  a meal  of  human  flesh  is  not  a 
feeling  originating  in  our  organs  of  taste,  but  in  some 
complex  mental  association.  If  we  were  ignorant  of  what  we 
were  about  to  eat,  we  might  feast  on  human  flesh  with  plea- 
sure : tell  us  what  we  have  devoured,  and  we  should  sicken 
at  the  frightful  meal.  It  seems  to  lie  a principle  of  our  na- 
ture, to  be  averse  to  devouring  what  has  been  an  object  of 
affection  ; as  if  the  mind  disliked  to  prostitute  that  to  the 
low  cravings  of  the  body,  which  had  once  ministered  to  the 
elevated  desires  of  the  soul.  Man  is  the  object  of  our 
strongest  affection — the  tenderest  emotions  of  the  heart  are 
excited  by  individuals  of  the  human  lace  : and  these  emo- 
tions are  extended  by  association  in  some  degree  to  all  man- 
kind. The  form,  the  countenance,  the  lineaments  of  man, 
excite  in  our  minds  faint  traces  of  the  love  which  we  had 
felt  for  individuals  of  his  kind.  It  is  not  surprising  there- 
fore, that  we  should  have  the  most  invincible  antipathy  to 
eating  human  flesh  ; that  we  should  shudder  at  devouring 
that  which  is  so  peculiarly  associated  with  our  strongest 
affections.  But  man  is  not  the  only  object  which,  by  loving, 
we  cannot  use  for  food.  We  never  eat  the  animals  which 
we  have  domesticated  ; the  reason  is,  because  we  feel  for 
them  emotions  of  regard,  differing  in  degree,  not  in  kind, 
from  those  which  we  feel  for  man.  The  dog,  the  companion 
of  my  solitary  walk  ; the  cat  who  sits  by  my  winters  fire-side, 
and  whose  purring  is  music  to  my  ear  ; and  the  horse  who 
bears  me  patiently  over  many  a long  rough  road,  produce 
in  me  fe'Tugs  nearly  allied  to  affection.  Why  do  not  the 
flesh  of  these  animals  mingle  with  our  dishes  ? because  our 
hearts  become  in  sonic  degree  attached  to  these  useful  ani- 
mals, and  it  is  a principle  bf  our  nature,  to  be  averse  to 
devouring"  what  has  been  an  object  of  love. 

Those  animals  which,  are  esteemed  proper  articles  of  food* 
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and  which  we  feed  to  serve  up  at  our  tables,  sometimes  afford 
illustrations  of  this  principle.  So  liable  is  the  heart  of  man 
to  attach  itself  to  surrounding  objects,  that  those  animals 
which  are  doomed  to  the  knife,  if  fed  and  tended  by  our- 
selves, often  fix  themselves  upon  our  affections,  and  thus  are 
unfitted  for  our  food.  When  a boy,  1 could  never  have 
eaten  of  the  rabbit  which  I had  tended  myself,  and  which 
had  so  often  nibbled  the  cabbage  leaf  from  my  hands. 
There  are  instances  enough  to  establish  the  principle,  that 
we  dislike  eating  what  we  once  had  loved,  and  it  is  probable 
that  our  aversion  to  a meal  of  human  flesh,  depends  upon 
this  principle.  Cannibalism  is  the  practice  only  of  the 
most  savage  and  ferocious  nations,  of  those  who  have  little 
sensibility  of  heart  to  render  them  capable  of  loving,  and 
who  are  devoid  of  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  mind,  which 
are  the  objects  of  love.  It  should  be  observed  also,  that 
they  only  devour  their  enemies , and  rather  to  satisfy  their 
revenge  than  their  hunger:  of  all  passions,  revenge  is  the 
most  destructive  of  love.  Perhaps  the  above  remarks  will 
throw  some  light  upon  the  general  detestation,  and  the  pos- 
sible practice  of  cannibalism. 

I now  proceed  to  describe  the  other  native  tribes. 

The  Worrows  principally  inhabit  the  sea  coast  lying  be- 
tween the  Demerary  and  Surinam.  They  are  above  the 
middle  size,  their  features  are  very  large  and  disagreeable, 
and  the  colour  of  their  skin  is  much  darker  than  that  of  the 
Carribbees.  They  pronounce  their  language  in  a very  dis- 
agreeable and  indistinct  tone.  For  ornaments  they  suspend 
oval  plates  of  silver  to  the  cartilages  of  their  nose.  For 
clothing  they  sometimes  use  the  bark  of  trees,  or  the  net 
which  surrounds  the  origin  of  the  branches  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree  ; sometimes,  however,  they  purchase  cloth  for  this 
purpose.  They  live  in  the  wet  marshy  places  on  the  coast, 
and  feed  upon  the  crabs  and  fish  which  they  catch  there. 
They  are  a contended  people,  patient  under  suffering,  but 
this  patience  and  contentment  destroys  all  industry  and  en- 
ter prise,  for  they  are  dirty,  fearful,  and  indolent. 

The  Accawaws  inhabit  that  part  of  Guyana  contiguous  to 
the  source  of  the  rivers  Essequebo,  Demerary,  arid  Berbice. 
They  are  above  the  middle  size,  with  lighter  complexions 
and  more  agreeable  features  than  the  Worrows.  In  the 
lower  lip  a large  round  hole  is  made,  in  which  is  fitted  a 
piece  of  wood  which  is  cut  even  w ith  the  skin  externally, 
and  internally  presses  against  the  gums.  Their  manners 
arc  grave,  and  their  characters  unusually  cunning.  These 
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Indians  are  much  feared,  because  of  the  poisons  which 
they  are  said  to  prepare  and  to  make  use  of  for  avenging  an 
insult.  If  any  one  has  been  injured  in  the  chastity  of  his 
wife,  be  hides  the  most  mortal  hatred  under  an  outside  of 
friendship  ; the  injurer  is  invited  to  a banquet,  and  a fatal 
poison  is  cunningly  mixed  with  his  drink,  which  slowly 
but  surely  kills  him.  By  means  of  their  poisons  they  also 
protect  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  those  tribes  upon 
which  they  have  made  incursions.  Sharp  pieces  of  wood, 
poisoned  and  driven  into  the  earth,  are  placed  in  all  the  pas- 
sages which  lead  to  their  houses,  one  only  excepted,  which 
is  kept  secret  among  themselves.  But  these  relations  resem- 
ble the  oby  stories  of  the  negroes,  and  must  be  received  with 
hesitation.  Their  articles  of  commerce  are,  slaves,  mon- 
keys, parrots,  ebony,  and  other  curious  woods,  arnotto, 
w inter’s  bark,  wild  nut- meg,  wild  cinnamon,  balsam  capi- 
vi,  &c. 

The  Arrowauks  are  the  next  and  last  of  the  tribes  I shall 
describe.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Worrows  inhabit  the 
marshy  sea  coast  between  Demerary  and  Surinam  ; the  Arro- 
wauks live  at  the  back  of  their  settlements,  where  the  land 
is  higher  and  more  dry  ; about  twenty  leagues  from  the 
coast.  They  are  of  the  middle  size,  well  made,  and  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  the  three  former  tribes.  Their  features 
are  regular,  their  teeth  very  white,  their  eyes  black  and 
piercing,  and  the  whole  expression  of  the  face  is  very 
agreeable.  They  have  hardly  any  beard,  for  those  parts  of 
the  body  which  are  usually  covered  with  hair,  have  no- 
thing but  a thin  down,  which  they  pick  out  as  often  as  it 
grows.  The  women  have  agreeable  features,  and  slender, 
well-proportioned  limbs,  and  when  young,  many  of  them 
are  very  beautiful,  but  when  old,  their  large  bellies  and 
long  flaccid  breasts  make  them  very  disagreeable.  The 
men  wear  a string  round  the  waist,  to  which  is  attached, 
both  before  and  behind,  a piece  of  cloth  which  passes  be- 
tween the  thighs.  The  women  wear  a little  apron,  about 
six  or  eight  inches  square,  woven  from  cotton,  on  which  are 
strung  small  glass  beads  of  different  colours  ; this  apron  is 
suspended  before  by  strings  of  beads  passed  round  the  waist. 
A cotton  garter  is  knit  round  each  ancle.  On  festival  days 
they  wear  caps  of  feathers  and  strings  of  beads  round  their 
wrists,  arms,  ancles,  and  legs.  Their  language  is  distinct, 
soft  and  harmonious.  The  prominent  features  of  their  cha- 
racter are  vivacity,  friendliness,  and  timidity.  Their  arms 
are  large  sharp  clubs,  made  of  iron  wood,  and  bows  and 
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arrows.  Beside  the  arrows  which  thej  shoot  with  bows, 
they  use  poisoned  arrows,  which  are  blown  through  hollow 
reeds  with  the  mouth.  The  art  of  blowing  these  arrows 
from  the  reed  is  practised  from  childhood,  by  which  means 
they  acquire  such  dexterity  in  their  management,  that  they 
will  hit  an  object  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards. 
These  arrows  are  chiefly  used  for  killing  monkeys,  which, 
when  wounded  by  them  fall  from  the  tree  senseless.  The 
Arrowauks  do  not  constantly  reside  in  one  spot,  but  are  con- 
tinually removing  from  place  to  place,  generally  preferring 
the  sides  of  rivers  and  creeks  for  their  habitations.  Little 
time  is  required  for  the  erection  of  their  houses.  They  are 
made  by  driving  four  forked  poles  into  the  ground,  perpen- 
dicularly, so  as  to  form  a square  ; these  are  united  by  four 
others  laid  horizontally,  and  the  roof  is  afterwards  made  by 
poles  laid  laterally,  and  covered  by  those  enormous  leaves 
called  troolies,  and  which  are  more  than  twenty  feet  long 
and  two  broad.  From  the  bread  of  cassava  or  manioc,  they 
make  a fermented  liquor,  which  in  taste  is  somewhat  like 
ale.  In  the  use  of  this  liquor  both  men  and  women  are  very 
intemperate.  By  fermenting  maize  a strong  drink  is  also 
made,  which  is  not  much  unlike  porter. 

The  person  who  saw  most  of  these  nations,  and  who  ex- 
plored the  interior  of  Guyana  to  the  greatest  extent,  was  an 
European  colonist,  named  Nicholas  Hortsman,  originally 
of  Hiklersheim,  in  Germany.  In  the  year  1740,  he  under- 
took, in  a canoe  manned  by  Indians,  to  ascend  the  Esse- 
quebo  as  far  as  possible.  After  traversing  many  broads  of 
water,  dragging  his  canoe  beside  the  rapids,  and  carrying  it 
occasionally,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  crew,  across  the  isth- 
musses,  he  came  to  a great  lake,  and  thence  into  a river 
running  southwards,  which  floated  him  to  the  Rionegro.  This 
stream  falls  into  the  Maranyo,  or  river  of  Amazons;  so  that 
he  must  have  crossed  those  highest  parts  of  Guyana,  whence 
the  waters  descend  in  oposite  directions.  At  Para,  lie  saw 
the  French  academician  M.  Corn! amine  and  communicated 
to  him  a map  of  his  route,  and  a sketch  of  his  journal;  but 
no  separate  account  of  his  interesting  excursion  was  ever 
laid  before  the  European  public.  Solitary  journies  of  this 
kind  are  unwise  ; the  amusement  would  be  doubled,  and 
the  toil  halved,  by  the  society  of  friendship;  and  accident 
would  be  less  able  to  intercept  the  reputation  and  the  fruits 
of  discovery.  It  seems  probable  that  the  great  lake,  called 
Parima  by  the  geographers,  may  supply  streams,  both  to 
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flie  Essequcbo  and  to  the  Rionegro.  In  this  case  it  must 
be  adapted  to  become  the  main  reservoir  and  centre  of 
traffic  fora  most  extensive  inland  navigation. 

1 have  hitherto  been  describing  those  things  which  distin- 
guish one  tribe  from  another  ; I now  come  to  those  which  are 
common  to  them  all.  The  natives  of  Guyana  believe  in 
one  God,  who  is  the  cause  of  all  the  good  which  occurs  in 
the  world,  and  in  a race  of  malevolent  beings,  of  inferior 
power,  called  yowahoos,  who  are  the  authors  of  all  the 
evils  which  befal  them.  To  the  former  they  offer  up  no 
prayers,  but  they  supplicate  the  latter  whenever  they  are 
oppressed  by  any  misfortune.  Each  family  has  a priest,  or 
peii,  who  performs  the  twofold  office  of  priest  and  physi- 
cian, and  who  is  supposed  to  have  great  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  yowahoos,  both  in  averting  evils  from  some, 
and  in  calling  them  down  upon  the  heads  of  others.  If  an 
Indian  becomes  sick,  the  peii  repairs  to  him  • at  ten  o’clock 
at  night,  the  room  is  cleared  of  persons  and  darkened,  and 
the  peii  takes  the  instrument  with  which  he  performs  the 
incantation  of  the  yowahoo.  This  is  a hollowed  calabash, 
with  a few  seeds  and  stones  inclosed  in  it,  and  a stick  thrust 
th  rough  it.  With  this  instrument  he  rattles,  singing  mean- 
while a prayer  to  the  yowahoo  who  is  supposed  to  be  of- 
fended. This  incantation  is  continued  till  midnight,  when 
an  interview  takes  place  between  the  peii  and  the  yowahoo. 
Two  voices  are  now  heard  conversing.  The  peii  afterwards 
makes  his  report.  If  the  Indian  recovers,  the  peii  has  the 
credit;  if  he  does  not,  the  yowahoo  is  implacable.  The 
office  of  peii  is  hereditary,  being  conferred  only  on  the 
eldest  son. 

At  a funeral,  the  relations  and  friends  show  their  grief  for 
the  deceased  by  getting  drunk,  singing,  and  crying : but 
of  all  their  instances  of  regard  to  their  deceased  friends,  none 
is  so  striking  as  what  they  call  the  feast  of  the  dead,  or  the 
feast  of  souls.  The  day  for  this  ceremony  is  appointed  in 
the  council  of  their  chiefs,  who  give  orders  for  every  thing, 
which  may  enable  them  to  celebrate  it  with  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence. The  riches  of  the  nation  are  exhausted  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  all  their  ingenuity  displayed.  The  neighbour- 
ing people  are  invited  to  partake  of  the  feast,  and  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  the  solemnity.  At  this  time,  all  who  have  died 
since  the  last  solemn  feast  of  that  kind,  are  taken  out  of 
their  graves.  Those  who  have  been  interred  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  villages  are  diligently  sought  for,  and 
brought  to  this  great  rendezvous  of  carcasses.  It  is  not  dif- 
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ficull  to  conceive  the  horror  of  this  general  disinterment 
Some  appear  dry  and  withered  ; others  have  a sort  of  parch- 
ment upon  their  bones  ; some  look  as  if  they  were  baked  and 
smooked,  without  any  appearance  of  rottenness;  some  are 
just  turning  towards  the  point  of  putrefaction  ; whilst  others 
are  swarming  with  worms,  and  drowned  in  corruption.  I 
know  not  which  ought  to  strike  us  most,  the  horror  of  so 
shocking  a sight,  or  the  tender  piety  and  affection  of  these 
poor  people  towards  their  departed  friends  ; for  nothing  de- 
serves our  admiration  more,  than  that  eager  diligence  and 
attention  with  which  they  discharge  this  melancholy  duty 
of  their  tenderness  ; gathering  up  carefully  even  the  small- 
est bones;  handling  the  carcasses,  disgustful  as  they  are, 
with  every  thing  loathsome  ; cleansing  them  from  the  worms, 
and  carrying  them  upon  their  shoulders  through  tiresome 
journies  of  several  days,  without  being  discouraged  by 
their  insupportable  stench,  and  without  suffering  any  other 
emotions  to  arise,  than  those  of  regret,  for  having  lost  per- 
sons who  were  so  dear  to  them  in  their  lives,  and  so  la- 
mented in  their  death. 

This  strange  festival  is  more  or  less  in  use  among  all  the 
American  savages  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the 
Mississippi  as  on  the  Orinoko,  and  is  probably  a remnant  of 
Mexican  superstition.  A pompous  reinterment  is  given  to 
the  dead  ; and  games  of  all  kinds  are  celebrated  on  the  oc- 
casion, in  the  spirit  of  those  which  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  celebrated  upon  similar  occasions. 

They  have  no  laws,  and  no  magistrates,  and  the  only  re- 
straint upon  their  conduct  is  the  fear  of  revenge  from  the  in- 
dividuals they  may  injure.  The  want  of  laws,  and  of  an 
uniform  strong  coercive  power,  is  not  perceived  in  a nar- 
row society,  where  every  man  has  his  eye  upon  his  neigh- 
bour, and  where  the  whole  bent  of  every  thing  they  do  is  to 
strengthen  those  natural  ties  by  which  society  is  principally 
cemented.  Family  love,  rare  among  us,  is  a national  virtue 
among  them,  of  which  all  partake.  Friendships  there  are 
among  them,  lit  to  vie  with  those  of  fabulous  antiquity  ; and 
where  such  friendships  are  seen  to  grow,  the  families  con- 
cerned congratulate  themselves  as  upon  an  acquisition,  that 
promises  to  them  a mutual  strength,  and  to  their  nation 
ibe  greatest  honour  and  advantage. 

When  an  Indian  marries,  he  is  perfectly  indifferent  about 
the  virginity  of  his  wife;  but  after  his  marriage  he  expects 
fidelity  to  his  bed  ; and  so  strong  is  the  influence  of  opinion, 
that  adultery  is  very  uncommon,  although  itis  not  forbidden 
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by  any  part  of  their  religious  tenets.  Polygamy  is  univer- 
sally  allowed,  but  an  Indian  is  never  seen  with  two  young 
wives  ; the  only  case  in  which  he  takes  a second,  is  when 
his  first  has  become  old  and  ugly. 

Whether  or  no  polygamy  is  agreeable  to  the  intention  of 
Nature,  is  an  old  question.  By  that  equality  in  , the  number 
of  the  sexes  which  almost  every  where  prevails,  it  would 
appear  that  Nature  intended  one  woman  for  one  man,  and 
hence  that  polygamy  is  contrary  to  her  obvious  intention. 
The  same  inference  maybe  drawn  from  a quality  of  that 
passioa  by  which  Nature  produces  a union  of  the  sexes. 
Friendship  may  have  several  objects;  love  can  only  have 
one.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  union  of  the  sexes  was  in- 
tended to  be  by  pairs.  Yet  there  are  some  reasons  to  believe 
that  Nature  intended  more  than  one  female  for  each  male : 
women  cease  to  bear  children  even  in  Europe  before  the  fif- 
tieth year,  while  men  are  capable  of  procreation  to  a much 
later  period  of  life.  Beauty  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
the  female  to  irmte  the  male  to  that  union  which  is  necessa- 
ry for  the  existence  of  the  species  ; the  glow-worm  lures  the 
male  to  her  embrace  by  a phosphorescent  light.  Beauty  is 
the  phosphorescent  light  which  was  prepared  to  effect  the 
union  of  the  male  and  female  of  the  human  race.  But 
this  light  is  of  short  endurance,  it  goes  out  long  before  the 
male  is  incapable  of  feeling  its  influence.  It  seems  to  be  a 
doubtful  question  then,  whether  or  no  polygamy  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  intention  of  nature. 

Agriculture  and  the  common  domestic  concerns,  are  the 
chief  employment  of  the  Indian  wife.  She  plants  yams, 
cassava,  and  manioc  in  sufficient  number  to  supply  the  fa- 
mily with  bread  and  with  piworree,  that  fermented  liquor 
which  has  been  already  described.  The  employment  of  the 
men  consists  chiefly  in  hunting  and  fishing.  The  fish  are 
taken  either  by  traps,  or  by  inebriating  them  with  the  root 
of  hiarra.  If  a piece  of  the  bruised  root  be  thrown  into  the 
water,  the  fish  soon  rise  to  the  surface  in  such  a state  of  in- 
sensibility as  to  beeasily  taken.  The  other  way  of  catching 
them  is  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  creek  which  opens  into  the 
river  by  fences,  leaving  a small  opening  about  four  foot 
broad.  During  the  flood  tide  the  fish  pass  into  the  creek  in 
search  of  food  ; as  soon  as  the  ebb  begins,  the  Indian  stops 
this  outlet  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  fish  which  at  low 
water,  are  seen  laying  on  the  mud.  The  food  is  boiled,  and 
very  highly  seasoned  with  red  pepper.  When  they  have 
more  animal  food  than  will  serve  for  present  use,  they  dry 
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and  smoke  it,  after  'which  it  will  keep  for  many  months. 
JVo  particular  hour  of  the  day  is  allotted  for  meals  ; the  In- 
dian eats  when  he  is  hungry.  Eating  at  stated  times  is  only 
one  instance  of  that  systematic  regularity  of  employment, 
which  is  enforced  by  the  multifarious  occupations  of  civi- 
lized society.  The  allotment  of  certain  hours  for  meals,  is  a 
mark  of  some  advancement  towards  civilization. 

The  females  of  Guyana  endure  little  pain  or  after-illness 
from  parturition.  As  soon  as  it  is  over,  the  mother  and 
child  are  plunged  in  water,  and  the  woman  immediately 
goes  about  her  usual  occupations.  Little  care  is  taken  of 
their  offspring  during  infancy.  The  males,  as  soon  as 
they  are  old  enough,  go  a hunting  with  the  father,  and  the 
females  learn  the  domestic  duties  of  the  mother.  Indolence 
is  an  universally  prevailing  feature  in  the  Indian  character; 
and  although  the  game  is  so  plentiful,  and  the  earth  so 
fruitful,  that  the  greater  part  of  their  time  is  unoccupied, 
/excepting  by  amusements,  yet  they  are  often  in  want  of 
their  usual  sustenance.  Their  indolence  is  so  gnat,  that 
they  spend  a much  greater  part  of  their  time  in  their  ham- 
mocks, than  in  acti\e  pleasures.  Here  an  Indian  will  sit  a 
long  time  picking  the  hairs  out  of  his  beard,  and  then  ad- 
miring himself  in  a looking  glass ; then  he  will  take  a flute, 
and  play  upon  it  for  some  time  ; then  he  will  eat,  converse, 
and  go  to  sleep.  They  are  very  expert  swimmers,  and  are 
very  fond  of  the  exercise.  Large  companies  of  men  and  wo- 
men bathe  in  the  rivers  several  times  a day,  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  indiscriminate  mixture  of  the  sexes  : 
sometimes  they  form  large  parties  at  each  other’s  houses, 
when  ihey  divert  themselves  with  stories,  dancing,  laugh- 
ter, and  drunkenness.  They  are  very  quarrelsome  in  their 
cups,  and  almost  all  their  disputes  take  place  in  a state  of 
inloxication.  They  are  remarkably  deficient  in  the  art  of 
calculation : they  cannot  express  precisely  any  distance  of 
time  beyond  ten  or  twelve  moons.  In  describing  a number  of 
objects,  they  tel!  by  units,  tens,  and  scores,  up  to  a 
hundred,  which  is  the  highest  number  their  power  of 
enumeration  carries  them  to. 
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The  River  Berhice — History  of  the  Settlements  there— 
New  Amsterdam — Its  Buildings — Taverns — Fortifica- 
tions— Roads  and  Water  Roads — Canjee  Creek — Visit 
to  a toffee-  Planter — Declension  of  several  West  India 
Islands — Wisdom  of  Deserting  them  for  Continental 
Property . 


BEFB1CE  river  lies  in  N.  latitude  6 deer.  20  m.  and 
57  deg.  90  m.  west  longitude  from  London.  Its  stream  at 
tlie  mouth  is  a mile  and  a half  bread,  and  in  the  centre  is  an 
island  called  Crab  Island. 

A bar  of  sand  five  miles  without  the  river,  running  from 
east  to  west,  prevents  vessels  drawing  more  than  four- 
teen feet  from  entering  the  river  ; this  navigation  is  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  the  Demerary,  from  the  obstructions 
to  it  being  of  sand.  On  this  account  few  vessels  rendezvous 
here,  but  make  the  port  of  Demerary  their  anchorage,  whence 
the  su  pplies  from  the  mot  tier  country  are  transported  in  colony 
schooners,  and  the  produce  shipped  in  return  is  conveyed 
to  the  vessels  through  the  same  medium. 

Berbice,  by  the  old  boundary,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Devil’s  Creek,  and  on  the  west  by  Abarry  Creek,  which 
separates  that  colony  from  Demerary.  The  river  Berbice 
is  shallow,  but  broad  ; nearly  an  hundred  plantations  have 
been  formed  on  its  banks.  The  directors  of  the  colony  ob- 
tain from  it  chiefly  sugar.  It  also  supplies  cotton,  coffee, 
cocoa,  tobacco,  and  a dying  stuff  called  rokou.  The  goods 
carried  thither,  are  the  same  as  those  traded  with  in  the  rest 
of  the  West  Indies. 

Th  e Dut  ch  I a id  th  e fo  und  at  ion  s of  t h is  col  ony  i n tli  e begi  n n i n g 
ofthelast  century.  A bout  the  yearldSO,  one  VanPeere,  of  Flush- 
ing, began  to  send  thilherships,  wh  ich  carried  out  Europeans, 
who  staid  there  to  trade  with  t he  Indians,  and  collect  pro- 
duce. By  the  year  1690,  this  colony  was  so  far  increased, 
that  the  French  who  made  a hostile  landing  could  levy  a 
contribution  of  20,000  florins.  This  colony  was  compre- 
hended in  the  charter  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  ; 
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but  in  1678,  arrangement  was  made  with  the  family  of  Tan 
Peere,  who  were  in  fact  the  founders  and  proprietors,  by 
by  which  it  was  granted  to  them  as  a perpetual  and  heredi- 
tary tif.  This  grant  was  confirmed  in  1703,  and  was  re- 
spected until  1712,  when  a flotilla  of  French  privateers,  un- 
der the  command  of  one  Gassard,  went  to  attack  the  settle- 
ment. Baron  Mortars  commanded  the  troops  who  were 
landed,  and  who  agreed  for  a contribution  of  300, 000  florins; 
which  was  eventually  discharged  by  the  house  of  Can  Hoorn, 
and  Go.  to  whom  the  family  ofVan  Peere  ceded  three-fourths 
of  the  concern,  under  this  condition. 

The  Van  Hoorn  Company  having  become  masters  of  the 
colony,  applied  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  for  leave 
to  import  slaves  from  Asia  : this  was  not  conceded  ; but  ail 
agreement  took  place  to  furnish  annually  from  the  10th  of 
September  1714,  the  number  of  240  negroes,  from  the  coast 
of  Angola  or  Ardra,  one  third  of  them  to  be  females.  For 
these  slaves  the  V an  Hoorn  Company  were  to  allow  165  do- 
rms a-head.  If  a larger  number  of  negroes  became  requisite, 
these  were  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  250  florins  adiead. 
3 he  proprietors  of  the  colony  were  to  have  the  liberty  of 
sailing  off  their  lands  and  sla  ves  at  pleasure  ; and  were  to  levy 
300  florins  on  every  vessel  that  should  go  to  Berbice. 

rJ  hese  proprietors  were  apparently  in  a degree  successful ; 
they  extended  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  of  cocoa,  and  of  in- 
digo; they  searched  for  mines,  and  invited  settlers.  They 
then  proposed  to  raise  a capital  of  3,200,000  florins  in  1600 
shares,  payable  in  eight  instalments,  of  which  the  last  was 
to  fall  due  on  the  first  of  April,  1724.  For  this  sum  the 
lands  of  the  Tan  Hoorn  Company  were  to  be  thrown  into  a 
sort  of  common  stock,  and  cultivated  at  a joint  expence  ; the 
shipping,  the  warehouses,  the  revenues  of  the  custom-house, 
the  produce  was  all  to  be  the  property  of  the  share-holders, 
and  a dividend  commensurate  with  the  annual  profit  wras  to 
be  made.  The  actual  proprietors  were  to  receive,  in  lieu  of 
any  indemnity  or  purchase-money,  a number  of  shares  pro- 
portioned to  their  occupations  : thus  they  would  become  in- 
terested, it  was  supposed,  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
concern,  and  in  raising  its  dividends  continually.  About 
1,882,000  florais  were  thus  raised  and  vested  dividends, 
which  never  exceeded  three  or  four  percent,  weremade  ; and 
at  length  the  shares  fell  from  2000  to  200  florins,  and  were 
chiefly  bought  in  by  the  settlers,  as  titles  requisite  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  property. 

A garrison  of  about  200  men  was  kept  there  bpfore  the  pc- 
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^ultimate  war  ; but  the  colony,  says  the  abbe  Raynal,  was 
nevertheless  scarcely  in  a condition  to  resist  the  crew  of  an  en- 
terprising privateer. 

In  Holland,  the  colony  of  Berbice  is  administered  by  se- 
ven directors,  who  are  chosen  by  and  from  among  the  share- 
holders. They  recei  ve  a salary  yearly  of  200  florms;  and 
give  in  their  accounts  to  an  annual  meeting  of  proprietors, 
who  name  auditors.  A secretary  and  two  book-keepers  suf- 
fice for  the  business  of  the  concern  at  Amsterdam.  On  the 
spot  things  are  conducted  much  as  in  Surinam. 

The  principal  articles  on  which  the  revenues  of  the  colony 
are  levied,  are  a capitation  tax  on  the  white  and  black  inha- 
bitants, and  excise  on  every  fifty  pounds  of  sugar  made,  a 
weigh  age  toll  of  about  two  per  cent,  on  ail  imports  and  ex- 
ports, and  a tonnage  duty  of  three  florins  per  last  on  the 
burden  of  ships.  The  directors  have  undertaken  to  erect 
fortifications  on  the  Isle  of  Crabs  ; and  have  ordered  that  to 
every  fifteen  negroes  there  should  be  one  white.  They  grant 
passports  to  such  inhabitants  of  Holland  as  desire  to  trade  to 
Berbice,  with  the  condition  that  for  thirty  florins  a-head  anj^ 
passenger-colonists,  recommended  by  the  directors,  shall  be 
received  on  board,  and  if  under  twelve  years  of  age,  for  half 
price. 

From  the  land  adjacent  to  the  sea  being  so  very  low  and 
marshy,  the  first  settlers  of  this  colony  went  fifty  miles  up 
the  river,  where  they  built  a town  and  fortress,  which  they 
called  Zealand ica.  As  population  began  to  increase,  and 
cultivation  extended  itself,  the  inconvenience  of  being  so  far 
from  the  river’s  mouth,  presented  itself  in  various  forms  ; 
large  vessels  found  a difficulty  in  working  up  the  crooked 
course  of  the  river  ; the  projecting  points  of  mud  from  the 
irregularity  of  the  stream,  occasioned  vessels  to  ground, 
where  they  sometimes  were  obliged  to  lav  until  the  rising  of 
the  spring  titles  floated  them  off.  Thus  situated,  and  with 
a view  of  inducing  vessels  from  Europe,  with  cargoes  for 
Berbice,  to  anchor  directly  in  the  river,  instead  of  going  to 
Demerary,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  within  a 
mile  of  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

New  Amsterdam,  the  name  of  the  town,  is  built  on  the 
south  side  of  Canje  river,  running  in  that  direction 
up  the  banks  of  the  Berbice  a mile  and  a half,  with  the 
houses  facing  the  water.  The  Dutch,  in  laying  out  this 
town,  paid  every  attention  to  health  and  convenience  ; each 
allotment  appears  an  island  within  itself;  the  ditches,  or 
trenches,  round  the  booses,  fill  and  empty  themselves  every 
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tide,  by  whieli  means  all  the  filth  and  dirt  is  carried  off  be- 
fore it  has  time  to  stagnate,  or  occasion  unhealthy  sensations. 
Each  lot  is  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  separated  as  before 
mentioned  from  the  adjoining  -one  ; which  not  only  leaves  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  but  allows  to  every  house  a kitchen 
garden,  which  produces  vegetables  sufficient  for  the  family. 
The  houses  are  different  from  those  of  Stabroek,  in  this  re- 
spect, they  are  not  more  than  a story  and  a half  high,  very 
long  and  narrow,  with  galleries  on  either  side  for  the  pur- 
pose of  walking  and  smoaking  in  the  shade  ; they  are 
mostly  covered  with  trooiie  and  plantain  leaves,  a species  of 
thatch  in  preference  to  sh ingles,  as  being  considered  much 
cooler  ; but  the  quantity  of  vermin  and  insects  which  they 
harbour,  does  away  every  other  consideration  with  English- 
men, whose  houses  in  New  Amsterdam  may  be  distinguished 
by  being  shingled. 

The  governmenthouse  and  attached  buildings  are  laid  out 
in  a splendid  manner;  they  are  of  brick,  and  built  in  the 
European  style  ; for  architectural  magnificence  in  Guyana, 
they  are  most  noticed  ; yet  even  these  are  not  perfect.  The 
eye  and  the  taste  are  both  insulted  on  looking  at  this  fine 
pile  of  building  from  the  river  ; at  the  water’s  edge,  in  a 
line  directly  opposite  the  house,  and  not  twenty  yards  from 
it,  is  a boat  builder’s  yard  ; so  that  his  excellency  and 
family,  when  going  over  the  river  to  visit  his  estates,  are 
obliged  to  wade  through  a group  of  negroes  at  work,  a 
heap  of  chips,  boiling  pitch  pots,  and  many  other  delicate 
etcmteras,  to  embark  on  board  the  yacht.  The  colonial 
offices,  namely,  the  fiscal’s,  receiver’s  and  secretary’s,  are  si- 
tuated behind  the  government  house,  and  are  all  built  of 
brick. 

There  are  two  taverns  in  New  Amsterdam,  both  of  which 
have  billiard  tables  ; at  one  of  them  is  a table  d'hote  daily 
for  the  convenience  of  travellers  passing  through  the  town, 
or  planters  from  the  country  ; this  house  also  affords  accom- 
modation for  slinging  hammocks.  I have  had  mine  slung 
without  the  least  ceremony  in  the  same  room  with  a Dutch 
surgeon  and  his  wife,  who  slept  in  separate  hammocks, 
and  the  only  partition  between  us  consisted  of  a piece  of  thin 
cotton  bagging  extended  from  the  sides  of  the  room,  reach- 
ing half  way  up  to  the  deling.  I was  not  aware  of  this 
arrangement  until  I was  conducted  to  my  chamber,  when  I 
recognised  the  voices  of  the  Dutch  lady  and  gentleman  I 
hud  dined  with  at  the  ordinary  : we  each  exchanged  a po- 
lite 6 goed  nagt'  before  going  to  sleep.  Jn  the  morning 
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after  breakfast  I called  for  my  bill,  and  as  it  may  be  a no- 
velty I insert  it. 

Playing  six  games  of  billiards,  10  st. 

A glass  of  sangaree 

A bunch  of  segars . 

Dinner 

Wine .. 

Two  cups  of  coffee,  5 st 

Billiards  in  the  evening 

Sangaree,  2 glasses 

Slingingyour  hammock 

Two  cups  of  coffee  in  the  morning  ... 

Breakfast 

Cleaning  boots 

G.25  0 


..3  0 
..  11 O' 

..  1 0 

..  5 10 

..2  0 
. 0 10 

..  1 10 

..3  0 
. 3 0 

. 0 10 

„ 3 0 

. 0 10 


Twenty-five  gilders  is  2/.  Is.  S d.  sterling  : so  much  for 
the  tavern  expences  of  little  more  than  two  meals  at  an 
ordinary.  The  eager  hospitality  of  this  country  soon 
placed  me  in  a private  house,  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
imposing  charges. 

The  fortifications  are  of  no  great  import  ; fort  St.  An- 
drew and  a small  battery,  guard  the  entrance  of  the  river 
on  the  east  side  ; and  York  redoubt  on  the  opposite  or  west 
bank.  There  are  two  entrances  into  the  river,  one  on  each 
side  of  Crab  Island,  which  is  reserved  by  the  colonial  go- 
vernment for  erecting  a fort  that  will  completely  command 
the  passage  into  the  river,  anc  from  being  an  island,  will 
be  easier  and  much  better  defended  than  the  present  fort. 
Crab  Island  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  might 
be  made  a very  defensible  post  ; but  that  would  not  avail 
much,  as  whatever  the  fate  of  Demerary  is,  that  of  Berbice 
must  be  the  same,  from  their  being  so  contiguous  ; the  for- 
mer onceAn  possession  of  any  power,  would  soon  over-run 
the  latter  by  troops,  which  could  march  overland  ; the 
convenient  ferries  stationed  at  all  the  creeks  and  rivers  for 
the  passage  of  horses  and  carriages,  would  afford  a convey- 
ance to  any  force  sent  for  that  purpose,  and  although  the 
sovereignty  of  the  colony  might  t e for  a while  contested  in 
the  strongholds  and  fortresses,  it  could  not  last  long,  the 
very  nature  of  the  situation  would  oblige  the  garrison  to 
surrender,  or  be  starved  out.  For  these  and  other  obvious 
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reasons,  Berbice  has  regularly  capitulated  to  the  British, 
after  Denierary  had  surrendered. 

The  same  field  for  speculators  and  adventurers  presented 
itself  here,  as  in  the  other  colonies.  The  west  coast  was 
first  put  in  cultivation,  and  in  1799  that  to  the  eastward  of 
the  river,  as  far  as  the  Devil’s  creek,  attracted  notice,  and 
was  quickly  transformed  from  an  heavy  impenetrable  forest 
to  a field  of  cotton  trees.  This  coast  was  surveyed,  and 
was  cut  into  two  parallel  lines  of  estates  with  a navigable 
canal  between  the  two  lines,  for  the  convenience  of  water 
carriage  ; behind  this  second  row  of  estates,  runs  the  stream 
of  the  river  Canje,  the  banks  of  which  on  both  sides  are  cul- 
tivated with  sugar,  coffee,  and  plantains.  The  estates  are 
thus  denominated  ; that  line  facing  the  sea  are  the  coast  estates, 
the  second  1 i ne  the  canal  estates,  and  the  other  are  the  Canje. 

This  is  a fine  river,  and  navigable  for  colony  schooners, 
thirty  miles  up  ; it  runs  nearly  in  an  easterly  direction  ; at 
the  head  of  it  are  immense  falls  and  cataracts  ; about  forty 
miles  below  these  is  a creek  which  connects  itself  with  the 
Courantine,  through  which  overland  dispatches  are  brought 
from  Surinam  by  the  Indians  : no  Europeans  have,  as  far 
as  I could  learn,  ever  attempted,  this  lonely  track ; its  ways 
are  long  and  intricate,  and  known  to  few ; there  are  many 
creeks  to  cross,  for  which  purpose  the  Indians  travel  with  a 
light  canoe,  which  they  carry  on  their  shoulders,  and  which 
is  launched  without  any  trouble  as  occasion  requires.  W hen 
the  colonies  are  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  peace, 
communications  from  Surinam  will  soon  be  opened  with 
these  settlements,  and  if  regular  mails  and  stage-coaches 
should  follow,  I shall  not  be  surprised.  Indeed  the  open- 
ing of  a regular  communication  with  Paramaribo,  by  es- 
tablishing a ferry  over  the  Courantine,  and  expending  la- 
bour on  ihe  present  rude  path,  or  by  digging  a canal  and 
establishing  drag-schuyts,  is  a point  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  accelerate  the  improvement  of  all  these  colonies. 
Paramaribo  has  long  been  populous  ; the  division  of  labour 
is  carried  farther  there  than  it  can  be  in  our  newer  towns  ; 
many  of  the  arts  of  refinement  and  luxury  are  already 
practised,  and  would  soon  carry  their  accommodations  along 
the  road  from  the  metropolis.  There  is  a redundant  popu- 
lation, which  would  come  to  the  relief  of  our  wants,  and 
bv  setting  at  liberty  a part  of  the  artificers,  would  supply 
•new  cultivators  of  the  ground.  I exhort  the  administrative 
bodies  to  complete  the  road  from  Stabroek,  through  New 
Amsterdam  to  Paramaribo. 
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In  the  Canje  are  several  fine  estates,  one  of  which  I visit- 
ed, a coffee  plantation  that  had  been  in  cultivation  forty 
years.  The  coffee  is  a beautiful  evergreen,  which  usually 
rises  to  a height  of  nine  or  ten  feet  on  a smooth  grey  stem 
five  or  six  inches  diameter.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of 
the  bay-tree,  the  flowers  those  of  the  jessamin.  When  the 
white  and  fragrant  blossoms  drop  off  they  leave  a small 
fruit  behind,  which  is  green  at  first,  then  red,  and  which 
contains  two  seeds  or  kernels,  called  coffee.  The  fruit  is 
gathered  by  shaking  the  tree,  is  received  on  mats,  and  laid  to 
dry  in  the  sun,  after  which  operation  the  husk  becomes  suf» 
ficiently  brittle  to  be  crushed  with  a wooden  roller  and  sepa- 
rated by  sifting.  The  husk  has  much  of  the  flavour  of  the 
kernel  ; an  infusion  is  made  with  it  which  the  slaves  drink. 
Coffee  plantations  have  usually  a pleasing  garden-like  and 
picturesque  appearance  : none  more  conspicuously  so  than 
that  on  which  1 had  to  stop.  It  belonged  to  a Dutchman  ; 
every  thing  appeared  in  the  greatest  order  ; the  dwelling- 
house,  an  elegant  brick  mansion,  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
garden,  which  the  occupier  took  the  greatest  delight  in  ; 
even  the  negro  cottages  were  built  on  brick  foundations, 
neatly  boarded,  and  covered  in  with  shingles.  Many  grey 
headed  negroes  worn  with  age  and  labour,  were  inmates  of 
these  comfortable  abodes  ; they  had  retired  from  the  busy 
scenes  of  life  to  take  care  of  their  poultry,  while  their  sons 
and  daughters  wielded  the  shovel  and  the  hoe.  Before  these 
huts  wrere  several  groups,  consisting  of  between  forty  and 
fifty  negro  children,  who  with  sportive  playfulness,  were 
passing  the  time  away  until  the  dinner  bell  should  bring 
their  parents  from  the  fields. 

Weil  pleased  with  this  scene,  I could  not  resist  the  wor- 
thy proprietor’s  invitation  of  dining  with  him,  though  we 
had  never  seen  each  other  before:  our  segars  and  sangaree 
previous  to  dinner,  gave  to  conversation  the  appearance  of 
a long  standing  friendship : we  interchanged  our  ideas  re- 
specting the  slave  trade  and  treatment  of  negroes ; though 
he  was  of  the  old  school,  he  agreed  witli  me.  I compli- 
mented him  on  the  order  and  arrangement  of  his  negro- 
houses,  and  the  number  of  the  children  on  the  estate,  as  a 
certain  proof  of  his  humanity.  I observed  that  the  aged  and 
grey-headed  negroes  I had  seen  in  the  cottages,  proved  that 
he  had  treated  them  well  in  their  young  days,  and  now  that 
they  were  past  labour,  he  provided  for  them  with  the  care- 
ful hand  of  a kind  protector;  it  gave  the  most  indelible  test 
of  his  being  a worthy  man.  He  said  he  had  been  in  the 
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colony  upwards  of  forty  years,  all  of  which  time  had  been 
bestowed  upon  negroes  ; he  had  been  a proprietor  thirty 
years  ; he  was  not  affluent,  but  he  underwent  personal  depri- 
vations to  render  his  negroes  comfortable,  whose  claims  he 
considered  preferable  to  his  own  ; thinking  and  acting  as  he 
did,  he  was  a gainer,  his  negroes  were  happy  and  contented, 
their  work  was  done  with  ease,  and  his  estate  improved  : the 
produce  of  that  begot  a second  and  a third- — 46  should  I not 
then  be  a villain  to  discard  or  ill-treat  my  negroes  now  they 
are  old  and  past  labour.  No!  no!  my  friend,  I have 
learnt  that  humanity  is  the  best  policy,  and  hi  the  end  will 
produce  riches.”  Our  sentiments  being  so  congenial,  it  was 
late  ere  I parted  from  this  worthy  Dutchman.  Having 
walked  from  New  Amsterdam,  my  kind  host  insisted  on  my 
taking  his  tent-boat,  which  Was  accordingly  manned  for  the 
purpose,  and  1 arrived  in  town  at  nine  o’clock  at  night, 
highly  gratified  with  my  trip,  and  pleased  with  the  busi- 
ness which  introduced  me  to  such  a character  in  a Dutch- 
man. 

The  negro  population  of  Berbice  is  doubled  within  the 
last  ten  years,  principally  owing  to  importations  of  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  and  planters,  who  had  extended  their  con- 
cerns and  cultivation  of  the  vacant  lands.  It  amounts  to 
about  forty  thousand  souls  ; one  thousand  free  people  of 
colour,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  whites.  Deprived 
of  the  means  of  augmenting  the  population  of  negroes 
by  importation,  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  an  ave- 
rage decrement  takes  place  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum, 
unaided  by  any  other  disorders  than  those  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  colonies  ; the  small  pock,  the  yellow  fever,  or  a 
scarcity*,  such  as  to  render  a change  of  diet  necessary,  are 
circumstances  which  will  make  the  deaths  ten  per  cent,  in- 
stead of  two. 

Situated  then  as  these  colonies  are,  it  would  be  almost 
utter  destruction  to  them  to  incur  an  immediate  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade.  It  must  be  gradual,  a series  of  years  must 
be  allowed  for  effecting  this  important  object,  and  pro- 
portioning the  sexes.  Before  such  a step  is  taken,  the  ques- 
tions for  and  against  it  should  be  canvassed  on  all  sides,  and 
in  every  form. 

The  colonies  in  Guyana,  independently  of  supplies  they 


* The  scarcity  of  colonial  provision  in  ] 803,  obliged  the  planters  to  feed  the 
negroes  on  flour,  rice  and  maize,  which  disagreed  with  them  so  much,  that 
many  of  them  died  of  dysenteries  and  other  complaints. 
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have  received  from  Africa,  are  daily  getting  more  negroes 
from  the  West  India  islands,  some  of  which  being  nearly 
worn  out  from  long  cultivation,  the  proprietors  of  estates 
there  find  it  very  difficult  and  expensive  to  make  them  pro- 
duce what  they  used  to  do.  Circumstanced  as  they  are, 
working  on  a withered  soil,  they  are  certainly  justified  in 
abandoning  that  land  for  better  in  Guyana,  where  there  is 
such  an  extensive  choice.  The  natural  consequence  we  are 
to  expect  from  such  a procedure  in  the  course  of  time,  is  the 
total  abandonment  of  the  barren  islands  for  the  more  fertile 
soil  of  the  continent.  The  islands  1 allude  to  are  Curasso, 
Eustatia,  Saba,  St.  Martins,  Tortola,  Tobago,  Grenada, 
and  St.  Vincent,  which  will  be  either  partially  or  wholly 
forsaken  in  a few  years.  When  1 was  at  Tortola  in  1805, 
there  was  neither  a garrison  to  defend  it,  nor  a governor  to 
govern  it;  therefore  it  is  visibly  enough  seen,  that  the  then 
ministry  did  not  think  the  revenue  or  value  of  it  would  war- 
rant the  expence  of  maintaining  a regular  establishment 
there.  Barbadoes  is  declining  fast  in  its  revenue  and  pro- 
ductions, but  its  situation  being  to  windward  of  all  the 
other  islands,  and  having  a good  bay,  makes  it  a most  de- 
sirable place  to  be  retained  by  our  government.  It  is  now 
the  head  quarters  for  the  commander  in  chief,  and  Carlisle 
bay  affords  a secure  anchorage  for  the  navy  on  the  station. 
But  the  planters  of  Barbadoes  have  as  much  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  colonies  on  the  continent,  as  they  have  actu- 
ally in  Barbadoes  ; this  certainly  is  a strange  assertion  to 
make,  but  it  is  no  less  true,  and  will  always  be  the  case 
while  Guyana  presents  such  a boundless  track  of  country  to 
cultivate  ; indeed  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Deme- 
rary  owes  its  present  situation  and  importance  to  Barbadoes. 
The  planters  from  that  island  first  emigrated  with  their 
negroes,  and  their  rapid  successes  were  an  inducement  for 
other  islands  to  follow  the  example.  The  English  planters 
having  so  much  capital  employed  there,  with  other  circum- 
stances, was  the  inducement  for  the  British  to  take  it  in 
1796,  which  fully  completed  what  had  been  so  ably  begun  ; 
the  English  merchants,  struck  with  the  advantages  offered 
them  by  the  capture  of  the  colonies,  spared  no  pains  to 
form  establishments  and  extend  cultivation,  which  even* 
tually  raised  them  to  the  rank  they  now  hold. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Berbice , a distinct  Colony — Van  Batenburg  not  a popular 
Governor — Boundary  of  Berbice  extended  in  1799,  by 
his  Management — Mutiny  of  the  Dutch  Troops  during 
the  Author's  Stay — Armament  of  the  Indians  in  behalf 
of  the  Inhabitants . 

THE  government  of  Berbice  is  separate  from  that  of 
Essequebo  and  Demerary  ; this  appeared  to  be  a fact  un- 
known to  general  Grinfield  and  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  in  Sep- 
tember 1803,  when  they  demanded,  in  their  summons  to  his 
excellency  the  governor  of  Essequebo  and  Demerary,  the 
surrender  of  Berbice,  which  he  was  incapable  of  granting. 
In  1796,  when  the  colony  capitulated  to  the  British,  his 
excellency  Abraham  Van  Batenburg  was  retained  in  his 
government,  until  the  colony  surrendered  to  the  Batavian 
troops  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  when  he,  as  an  English 
governor,  of  course  resigned  the  reins  to  a provisional  go- 
vernment, consisting  of  two  members  of  the  court  of  police. 
The  Batavian  government  not  having  sent  an  ostensible  go- 
vernor in  the  establishment  intended  for  Berbice,  report 
named  several  persons  who  were  to  be  appointed  to  the  of- 
fice, it  was  indeed  mentioned  that  Mr.  Van  Batenburg,  the 
late  govenor,  was  to  be  reinstated  ; he  certainly  took  his  de- 
parture from  the  colony  for  Holland,  and  took  England  in 
his  way,  where  the  commencement  of  hostilities  obliged  him 
to  remain. 

Information  having  reached  England  that  the  colonies 
were  again  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  it  appeared  as 
if  the  Fates  determined  Mr.  Van  Batenburg  to  be  a gover- 
nor; for  he,  though  a Dutchman,  was  appointed  governor 
of  Berbice,  an  English  colony ! ! Being  provided  with 
powers  from  the  court  of  St.  James,  and  a commission  un- 
der his  Majesty’s  sign  manual,  he  arrived  in  Berbice,  and 
displaced  lieutenant-colonel  Nicholson,  who  was  appointed 
for  the  interim  by  the  commanders  of  the  expedition  to 
whom  the  colonies  surrendered.  By  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain,  no  foreigner  can  be  placed  in  any  ostensible  place 
under  government,  or  appointed  governor  of  any  colony, 
island,  place,  or  any  of  its  dependencies;  this  was  a 
stretch  however  of  the  Addingtonian  power,  which  was 
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also  put  in  force  at  Demerary,  by  sending  Mr.  Beaujon 
there,  another  foreigner,  as  governor. 

Though  the  government  of  Berbice  is  separate  from  that 
of  Essequebo  and  Demerary,  the  code  of  laws  is  the  same, 
with  some  exceptions  as  to  general  rules.  Governor  Fan 
Batenburg,  after  he  was  returned  to  the  government  of  Ber- 
bice by  the  British  ministry,  has  in  several  instances  ex- 
ceeded his  powers,  in  such  a manner  as  to  induce  the  colo- 
nists to  come  to  resolutions,  and  present  a memorial  to  his 
Majesty,  setting  forth  their  grievances  ; they  also  appointed 
agents  in  London  to  carry  these  measures  into  execution. 
The  charges  preferred  were  these  : 

Depriving  the  colonists  of  their  right  and  franchise,  by 
an  arbitrary  dismissal  of  two  members  of  the  court,  and  ap- 
pointing others  in  their  stead,  without  taking  the  voice  of 
the  inhabitants : 

Making  new  laws  and  regulations  respecting  the  port  of 
Berbice,  without  taking  the  advice  of  the  court  of  police , 
which  deprived  the  merchants  and  planters  from  sending 
their  produce  to  Demerary  to  be  shipped  for  England,  or 
employed  for  the  discharge  of  such  debts  as  they  might 
contract  in  Stabroek  for  supplies  and  plantation  stores, 
which  could  not  be  procured  in  Berbiee  ; thereby  causing 
considerable  dissatisfaction  and  jealousy  between  the  two 
colonies,  and  an  absolute  check  to  receiving  farther  sup- 
plies : 

Irregularly  administrating  the  property  belonging  by 
capture  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  making  a mal-ap- 
propriation  of  the  proceeds,  and  converting  the  labour  of  the 
colony  negroes  to  individual  advantage,  leaving  the  colonial 
business  undone,  and  the  fortifications  almost  untenable  and 
incapable  of  defence  at  a time  when  the  combined  squa- 
drons were  in  these  seas.  Various  other  charges  were  brought 
against  governor  Yan  Batenburg,  which  are  stated  in  the 
resolutions. 

The  meetings  of  the  colonists  were  held  at  one  of  the  ta- 
verns in  New  Amsterdam,  which  by  the  unjustifiable  man- 
dates of  the  said  governor,  was  thereupon  closed,  thus  de- 
priving an  industrious  man  of  the  only  means  he  had  of  ob- 
taining a livelihood.  No  other  pretext  was  given  for  this 
proceeding,  than  that  the  tavern  keeper  refused  obeying  his 
excellency’s  order  for  not  permitting  any  seditious  meetings 
at  his  house.  Another  step  which  the  governor  took  to  ha- 
rass and  exert  his  power  over  the  planters,  was  to  make  an 
immediate  demand  upon  them  for  u acre  geldt viz.  acre 
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money,  to  the  levy  of  which  the  recent  extension  of  boun- 
dary had  in  no  small  degree  augmented  his  rights. 

When  Surinam  capitulated  to  the  British  in  August, 
1799,  his  excellency,  governor  Tan  Batenburg,  went  thereto 
negotiate  with  governor  Frederici,  respecting  the  land  be- 
tween theDevil’s  Creek  and  the  Courantine  ; and  onh is  return 
he  made  the  result  known,  which  was,  that  Surinam  had 
conceded  to  Berbice  the  track  of  country  between  the  Devil’s 
Creek  and  the  river  Courantine.  This  addition  of  territory 
was  a favourable  circumstance  for  Berbice.  The  sea  coast 
extending  nearly  fifty  miles,  and  the  west  bank  of  the  Cou- 
rantine was  immediately  surveyed  and  laid  out  into  regular 
allotments ; and  though  grants  could  not  be  obtained  fo 
them  from  Holland,  and  the  British  government  would  not 
interfere  in  them,  the  governor  and  court  of  police  gave 
sufficient  recommendations,  or  provisional  grants,  which 
induced  speculators  and  adventurers  to  commence  their  la- 
bours. Carriage  roads  were  now  made,  and  communica- 
tions were  opened  with  the  Courantine,  the  west  bank  of 
which  river  soon  participated  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sea- 
coast  : the  former  in  coffee  and  plantations,  and  the  latter 
in  cotton.  Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  proceed  to  Suri- 
nam by  land,  but  the  same  active  exertions  on  that  side  the 
Courantine,  which  the  Berbice  planters  had  manifested  on 
their  part. 

British  capital,  industry,  and  perseverance,  had  accom- 
plished in  eight  years,  what  would  not  have  been  done  by 
any  oilier  means  in  half  a century.  They  had  populated 
and  brought  into  an  useful  state,  a track  of  country  which 
appeared  by  nature  attached  to  the  sea,  a low  marshy  sea- 
coast,  covered  with  overgrown  timber  and  underwood,  and 
inundated  bv  every  rising  tide,  was  now  transformed  into  a 
colony,  bestowing  riches  on  its  founders,  and  support  to 
several  thousand  individuals.  The  extent  of  this  land,  sto- 
len, if  I may  use  the  term,  from  the  sea,  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  between  the  Demerary  and  Courantine.  Car- 
riage roads  were  made  upon  it  sixty  feet  broad,  with  six  foot 
parapets  on  each  side  for  the  convenience  of  travelling. 

The  exertions  of  the  British  on  the  Essequebo  and  Poma- 
roon  coasts,  met  with  equal  eventual  success,  but  the  conse- 
quences were  not  so  rapid  ; they  had  to  contend  against 
many  local  inconveniences  which  the  Berbiceans  had  not. 

During  1809,  when  Berbice  was  in  possession  of  the  Ba- 
tavian republic,  and  under  the  provisional  government,  the 
Dutch  troops  there  felt  all  the  miseries  which  bad  food,  bad 
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barracks,  bad  pay,  and  bad  medical  attendance  could  pos- 
sibly impose  : the  ravages  made  on  them  by  the  climate, 
aj,ded  by  the  other  circumstances,  rendered  their  situation 
indeed  deplorable,  even  worse  than  that  of  the  troops  in 
Demerary.  Remonstrances  followed  each  other  without 
avail  ; they  were  disregarded  and  treated  with  neglect.  A 
party  was  even  made  among  the  officers  ; some  sided  with 
the  claims  of  the  men,  others  with  the  commanding  officer. 
The  neglect,  of  the  government,  and  the  unrelenting  man- 
dates of  colonel  Matthias,  their  commandant,  soon  bred 
contempt ; and  an  utter  disrespect  to  orders  was  followed  by 
a mutiny,  which  obliged  the  commandant  and  a few  follow- 
ers, to  evacuate  fort  St.  Andrew,  and  take  possession  of  the 
government  house,  which  was  fortified  : from  this  post 
they  were  obliged  to  retreat  precipitately  to  York  redoubt, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  whence  dispatches  were 
senr  to  Demerary  and  Surinam,  with  an  account  of  their 
situation.  The  soldiery  at  Demerary  were  little  better  in- 


clined, from  their  horrid  treatment,  than  the  mutineers  ; 
however,  a hundred  men,  all  that  could  be  trusted,  were 
sent  to  Berbice,  under  the  command  of  major  Tan  Hamers, 
to  co-operate  with  those  at  York  redoubt.  The  mutineers 
were  headed  by  one  of  their  own  captains,  who  imprudent- 
ly,  rather  than  wisely,  joined  them,  with  a view  of  ob- 
taining by  force,  a redress  of  their  grievances  ? they  be- 
haved uncommonly  well  to  all  the  colonists,  especially 
the  English  ; (lie  provisional  governors  were  put  under  ail 
arrest,  and  the  sentinel  who  was  placed  over  them,  having 
allowed  them  to  escape,  was  immediately  shot  by  the  muti- 
neers. They  hoisted  an  English  jack  at  the  fort,  with  a 
piece  of  beef  placed  on  the  head  of  1 lie  flag  staff,  and  sent 
a deputation  to  a respectable  English  planter,  to  request  he 
would  take  the  government  of  the  colony  on  himself,  and 
that  the  troops  would  enter  into  the  British  service,  and 
defend  the  colony  until  forces  could  arrive  from  Bar  dadoes 
to  take  possession  : these  offers  were,  of  course,  mildly  re- 
jected ; they,  however,  received  the  thanks  of  many  indivi- 
duals, for  their  conduct  to  the  inhabitants,  which  was  uni- 


formly good. 

Important  business  called  me  to  Berbice  at  lids  time,  and 
on  the  7th  May,  1803,  having  provided  myself  with  a pass- 
port, I embarked  on  board  a sloop  belonging  to  a free 
negro  called  La  Rose.  At  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
tide* answered,  there  was  little  wind,  but  the  stream  of  the 
Demerary  soon  swept  us  outside  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
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where  we  caught  a breeze  from  the  N.  E.  which  continued 
all  day.  I retired  into  the  cabin,  where  I amused  myself 
with  smoaking  and  reading  till  evening.  I then  went  on 
deck  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  breeze,  and  about  eleven  P.  M. 
discovered  the  river  Berbice : we  immediately  shaped  our 
course  for  the  west  entrance  of  the  river,  to  get  under  the 
protection  of  the  York  redoubt,  when  we  were  boarded  by 
a boat  from  the  Serpent  Batavian  schooner  of  war,  who 
took  a pilot  from  us  to  bring  in  some  vessels  outside  the 
bar  from  Surinam,  with  troops  on  board.  Soon  after  that  we 
were  brought  to  by  a gun  from  the  battery,  who  ordered  us 
to  anchor  at  the  ferry,  and  not  go  over  to  New  Amsterdam, 
as  the  insurgents  fired  at  every  boat  that  crossed.  I was  of 
course  happy  to  be  under  any  protection,  being  the  only 
white  man  on  board  the  sloop,  and  therefore  landed  at  the 
ferry  at  mynheer  DTlanckar’s.  Before  my  servant  could 
bring  my  portmanteau  and  writing  desk  on  shore,  the  vessel 
with  all  her  hands,  were  pressed  to  convey  troops  from  the 
vessels  outside  the  bar  to  this  place.  Mynheer  DTlanckar’s 
1 found  was  the  head  quarters  of  colonel  Matthias  and 
officers.  Major  Pan  Hamers  too,  and  the  troops  from  De- 
merary,  wrere  also  here,  and  mustering  thus  early,  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  cross  the  river  to  attack 
the  fort.  A council  of  war  was  sitting  to  determine  on 
the  propriety  of  this  measure,  without  waiting  for  the  co« 
operation  of  the  Surinam  forces  : major  Van  Hamers  and 
the  officers  under  him  were  impatient  for  an  immediate 
attack,  that  their  troops  might  have  the  honour  of  quelling 
the  insurrection,  thinking  no  doubt  that  news  of  troops 
having  arrived  from  Surinam,  would  be  sufficient  to  induce 
the  mutineers  to  surrender  to  an  inferior  force.  Before  day 
light,  therefore,  the  troops  from  Dcmerary  were  embarked 
on  board  the  Serpent,  which  got  under  weigh  at  five  A.  M. 
tfie  wind  was  against  their  getting  over,  and  exposed  them 
to  a galling  fire  from  the  mutineers,  directed  from  the  go- 
vernment house  and  fort  St.  Andrew.  In  tacking  too  close 
in  shore  on  the  west  side  the  river,  the  Serpent  grounded, 
and  was  obliged  to  remain  until  the  flood  made,  when  she 
floated,  and  was  joined  by  two  colony  schooners,  with 
troops  from  the  Surinam  vessels.  During  the  whole  of  this 
day  (8th  May)  a continual  fire  was  kept  up  between  the 
two  forts.  The  fire  from  the  mutineers  was  ill  directed,  and 
flie  guns  of  York  redoubt  fell  short  in  their  distance,  there- 
fore no  harm  was  done  by  this  sort  of  warfare.  At  four 
P.  M.  the  vessels  got  under  weigh  to  make  another  attempt  on 
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tile  town  and  government  house  i they  were  obliged  to  edge 
uj*>  the  river  to  keep  out  of  gun-shot  reach,  pvhich  were 
tired  without  intermission  by  the  mutineers  ; they  however 
effected  a landing  above  New  Amsterdam. 

Government  house  was  evacuated,  and  the  insurgents  re- 
treated across  the  Canje  ; they  were  pursued  by  a party  of 
the  Surinam  troops,  when  a partial  engagement  took  place; 
the  troops  crossed  the  Canje,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  re- 
treat ; the  mutineers  having  extended  themselves  on  both 
sides  the  road  in  a.  field  of  cotton,  fired  upon  them  from 
their  place  of  ambush,  as  a company  of  riflemen  ; several 
were  wounded  and  one  life  lost  ; none  of  the  insurgents,  as 
it  appeared  afterwards,  were  hurt  in  this  affray.  The  9th 
of  May  was  employed  in  collecting  tile  remainder  of  the 
forces  from  Surinam,  and  the  evening  was  the  appointed 
time  for  making  an  attack  on  the  fort  ; the  Serpent  was  to 
attempt  a landing  of  troops  on  the  side  next  the  river* 
while  a strong  body  was  to  attack  it  on  the  land  side  ; little 
doubt  was  entertained  for  the  success  of  this  plan.  The 
following  morning’,  captain  Van  Evers,  commanding  the 
troops  from  Surinam*  very  politely  offered  me  a conveyance 
across  the  river  in  his  boat,  which  I accepted  ; we  were 
obliged  to  land  a considerable  way  above  New  Amsterdam, 
to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  shot,  which  were  flying  in  all 
directions  from  the  fort  ; they  were  evidently  intended 
against  the  post  at  government  house,  but  the  artillery  was 
so  ill  directed,  that  many  of  them  went  into  the  town,  and 
others  obliged  the  vessels  and  boats  in  the  river  to  slip  their 
cables.  The  burghers  were  called  out  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  town,  and  two  large  ships  were  pressed  for  the  ser* 
vice  as  prison  ships.  I was  amused  by  a very  novel  scene, 
about  two  o’clock,  which  was  the  arrival  of  forty  canoes  in. 
New  Amsterdam,  full  of  Indians  ; they  consisted  of  up- 
wards of  four  hundred,  and  had  been  collected  in  different 
parts  of  tile  river  by  their  respective  chiefs,  to  protect  the 
town,  and  assist  the  inhabitants  to  regain  possession  of  the 
fort.  On  their  landing,  they  were  regularly  ranged  under 
their  respective  chieftains,  the  canoes  were  disincumbered 
of  their  provisions,  and  hauled  up  above  high  water  mark* 
They  were  then  conducted  in  separate  bodies  to  outhouses 
and  other  buildings  which  were  lent  them  for  quarters.  It 
is  needless  to  say  they  were  well  received,  and  accommo-* 
dated  by  the  inhabitants  with  every  necessary,  which  to 
their  wild  uncultivated  taste  was  luxury. 

The  appearance  of  these  native  warriors  was  indeed  sin- 
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gular  I have  before  remarked,  that  the  Indians  are  low  and 
stout,  well  made,  with  long  black  hair,  and  strings  of 
beads  round  their  ancles  and  wrists;  the  only  covering  in 
point  of  dress  is  a piece  of  blue  India  salem pores,  except 
the  captains  or  heads  of  a clan,  who  are  distinguished  by 
a European  suit  of  clothes,  and  the  hereditary  or  acquired 
staff  of  office.  Their  bows  were  slung  at  their  backs,  ac- 
companied with  a quiver  full  of  poisoned  arrows,  and 
another  pointed  at  the  end  with  steel,  like  javelins  ; in  their 
hands  they  carried  a club  about  two  feet  iong,  considera- 
bly larger  at  one  end  than  the  other  ; the  edges  are  made  so 
very  sharp,  and  the  wood  being  of  the  hardest  kind , that 
a blow  aimed  by  a person  who  knows  the  use  of  these  wea- 
pons, is  sufficient  not  only  to  stun,  but  to  kill  a man  on  the 


spot. 

The  Dutch  have  always  been  attentive  to  conciliate' the 
Indians.  About  the  year  1770,  general  Desalve  sent  over 
to  Europe  from  Berbice,  an  Indian  youth,  named  Weekee, 
who  resided  for  education  at  Bergen -op-zoom.  He  was 
taught,  at  his  own  request,  to  be  something  of  a tailor,  and 
something  of  a cook,  imagining  he  could  then  provide, 
after  the  European  manner,  for  his  back  and  for  his  belly. 
But  finding  himself  with  all  his  acquirements,  no  nearer 
the  obtainal  of  cloth  and  food,  he  ceased  to  value  these  dex- 
terities. After  a year  or  two,  be  expressed  a longing  desire  to 
return  to  the  colony,  and  was  no  sooner  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Guyana,  than  lie  stripped  off  li  is  European  incumbrances, 

and  returned  to  his  native  woods,  where  he  ended  his  days 

» • *■ 

as  he  began  them,  among  the  beloved  companions  of  his 
youth,  in  nakedness,  idleness,  and  freedom.  Had  this  lad 
been  apprenticed  to  a carpenter,  or  a blacksmith,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  would  have  found  both  the  means  and  motive  to 


have  used  his  acquirements  at  home  : these  are  the  mecha- 
nic arts  which  first  station  themselves  among  savages,  and 
which  become  the  causes  of  the  succeeding  steps  in  civili- 
zation. 

The  policy  of  the  British  government  is  much  to  be  com- 
mended for  following  the  practice  of  the  Dutch,  in  keeping 
up  the  alliance  with  so  faithful  and  so  useful  a body  of  men, 
f least  to  the  welfare  of  these  colonies,  as  the  Indians  are. 
ey.  are  always  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  are  the  fore- 
1 o check  any  disturbance  of  the  negroes  ; they  are  also 
'edi merit  to  their  desertion,  and  from  their  peregrina- 
o lire  interior,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  European 
, are  the  means  of  preserving  many  misguided 
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wf  etches,  who,  in  attempting  to  leave  their  masters,  would 
find  the  worst  of  deaths  in  an  almost  impenetrable  forest — » 
that  occasioned  by  hunger. 

The  ex  pence  of  maintaining  a good  understanding  with 
our  Indian  allies,  is  very  trilling;  a few  hundred  pounds  in 
the  course  of  a year,  invested  in  fowling-pieces,  gunpow- 
der, knives,  hatchets,  felling  axes,  glass  beads,  India  sa- 
le m pores,  and  rum,  is  sufficient.  And  the  presenting  of 
these  things  to  the  chieftains,  occasions  a demand  for  them 
among  the  people.  The  principal  articles  we  buy  of  the 
native  Indians  are,  balsam  capivi,  bees-wax,  letter  wood, 
bows  and  arrows,  canoes,  hammocks,  monkies,  parrots  and 
parroquels,  cassarepo,  Indian  houses  in  epitome,  and  any 
similar  curiosities  they  bring  from  the  interior,  la  return 
for  which  they  receive  fish-hooks,  looking-glasses.,  blue 
and  striped  cottons,  India  bafts,  corals,  and  the  above* 
mentioned  wares. 

A company  of  soldiers  who  had  taken  post  at  the  mouth 
of  Canje  river,  was  attacked  by  a party  of  the  mutineers, 
who  having  covered  themselves  in  some  underwood  and 
bushes,  obliged  the  troops  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  one 
killed  and  two  wounded.  During  t lie  afternoon  of  the  10th 
May,  several  of  the  insurgents  from  the  fort  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners,  and  in  the  evening  a proposition  was 
sent  to  surrender  the  fort,  on  conditions  which  were  how- 
ever refused.  Just  tvs  the  troops  were  forming  themselves  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  attack,  another  courier  arrived,  to 
say  that  the  mutineers  would  give  themselves  up  as  priso- 
ners, and  stand  their  trials  by  court-martial.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly acceded  to,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  men 
surrendered,  only  five  of  whom  were  found  guilty  on  their 
trials,  and  shot.  The  captain,  who  commanded  the  in- 
surgents, could  not  be  tried  in  the  colony,  but  was  sent  to 
Holland  for  that  purpose,  where  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
executed.  The  Indian  auxiliaries  were  gratified  by  pre- 
sents of  cutlery,,  were  hospitably  entertained,  and  content- 
edly dismissed. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Former  Services  o f Ike  Indians  to  the  Colony  on  the  Her* 
bice — Incipient  Settlements  on  the  Ah  ary , the  Mahal 
cony , and  especially  the  Mahaica — Salubrity  of  that 
Settlement — Profits  of  Cotton-planting — Shock  of  an 
Earthquake  accounted  for — Progress  of  Settlement  on 
the  River  Pomaroon — On  the  Capoya  Creek — Rapid 
Increase  of  Agricultural  Produce . 

THIS  late  occasion  is  far  from  being  tbe  only  one  in 
which  the  Carribbees  have  testified  a strong  predilection  for 
tire  planters  on  the  Berbice,  and  for  the  general  interests  of 
subordination.  In  the  year  1763  an  insurrection  happened 
among  the  slaves  of  this  colony,  who  rebelled  to  the  amount 
of  several  thousands,  and  massacred  a considerable  num- 
ber of  (he  white  inhabitants,  while  the  rest  fled  to  fort 
Nassau,  where,  tearing  their  communication  with  the  sea- 
coast  ihight  be  obstructed,  the  then  governor,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  council,  precipitately  blew  up  the  fort,  and 
retired,  w ith  the  white  inhabitants,  on  board  several  mer- 
chant-ships in  the  river,  and  sailed  to  its  entrance,  there  to 
wait  for  assistance  from  abroad.  This  retreat  left  the  re- 
bels in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  whole  colony,  and 
threw  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  particu- 
larly of  Demcrary  and  Essequebo,  into  the  utmost  con- 
sternation, as  they  were  the  most  contiguous  to  Berbice, 
and  apprehended  a visit  from  the  rebels,  which  must  have 
been  attended  with  the  most  unhappy  consequences,  as  their 
own  slaves  were  at  least  five  times  more  numerous  than  the 
white  inhabitants,  and  betrayed  so  eager  a disposition  for 
revolting,  that  it  was  feared  they  would  not  have  patience 
to  wait  for  assistance  from  their  brethren  in  Berbice. 

In  this  critical  situation,  however,  they  experienced  the 
advantage  of  their  connection  with  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  ns  at  this  time  a ship  of  war,  belonging  to  Gedney 
Clarke,  Esq.  collector  of  Ins  majesty’s  customs  at  Barba- 
docs,  which  had  been  put  into  commission  by  admiral 
Douglas,  and  was  commanded  by  a lieutenant  of  the  Bri- 
tish Navy,  arrived  with  a company  of  marines,  and  another 
of  soldiers,  raised  at  the  expence  of  Mr.  Clarke,  who  was 
proprietor  of  several  plantations  in  Demcrary,  as  were  several 
other  gentlemen  of  Barbados.  This  armament  effectually 
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frustrated  the  rebellious  designs  of  the  slaves  in  Demerary, 
and  the  civil  dissentions  among  the  rebels  of  Berbice  diverted 
them  from  their  intended  visit.  In  the  interim,  however, 
the  governor  of  Berbice  received  a body  of  soldiers  from 
Surinam,  and  several  armed  vessels  from  the  islands  of 
Curasao  and  St.  Eustatia,  with  which  he  sailed  up  the  river, 
and  took  possession  of  the  Dauger-head,  a large  plantation 
belonging  to  the  West  India  Company,  where  he  main- 
tained himself  till  the  arrival  of  an  armament  from  Hol- 
land ; when  the  rebels  were  soon  driven  into  the  woods, 
whence  hunger,  and  the  arrows  of  the  Indians,  obliged 
them  to  return,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  their  former  slavery. 
Several  hundreds  of  the  chief  promoters  of  this  insurrection 
were  however  burnt,  or  broke  on  the  wheel,  with  all  the  va- 
rious species  of  cruelty  for  which  the  Dutch  were  then  no- 
torious. Before  this,  however,  several  hundreds  of  the  Car- 
libbee  Indians  were,  by  the  governor  of  Essequebo  and 
Demerary,  engaged  to  take  up  arms  against  the  rebels, 
whom  they  not  a little  harassed,  concealing  themselves  in 
the  wroods  by  day,  and  setting  fire  to  their  houses  in  the 
night,  by  shooting  arrows  tired  at  the  point  among  the 
troolies  with  which  they  were  thatched,  and  then  killing 
the  negroes  as  they  fled  out  in  confusion. 

The  Indians  have  a sincere  dislike  and  contempt  for  the 
blacks ; considering  them  apparently  as  an  inferior  race, 
born  like  cattle,  to  labour  for  the  service  of  their  betters. 
Of  the  rights  of  intellect  to  exert  control,  they  have  an  in- 
stinctive conviction  ; and  are  still  less  scru  pulous  than  the 
Europeans,  about  the  means  of  maintaining  ascendancy. 
With  them,  tenderness  begins  where  fear  ends  ; there  is  in 
all  their  affections,  a something  of  contempt  ; it  is  extended 
to  women,  to  children,  to  the  young,  rarely  to  the  adult. 
They  are  grateful  to  the  most  punctilious  honour  ; but,  like 
people  who  feel  an  obligation  as  an  indignity,  and  who, 
beipg  defied  to  an  emulation  of  good  offices,  wish  to  surpass 
in  them.  A white  planter,  in  this  district,  wdio  showed 
hospitality  to  a travelling  Indian  family,  of  which  the  wo- 
man happened  to  lie  in  at  his  house,  was  called  on  a year 
after  by  the  husband,  and  presented  with  a beautiful  female 
slave,  the  booty  of  a remote  campaign.  The  negroes,  on 
the  contrary,  have  a something  fawning  in  their  affec- 
tion, like  men  who  solicit,  and  not  who  vouchsafe  pro- 
tection. 

Between  the  Berbice  and  the  Demerary,  there  arc  three 
small  rivers,  the  Ahary,  the  Mahaicony,  so  called  from  the 
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mahogany  trees  on  its  banks,  and  the  Mahaica,  ‘which  hag 
long  liad  a reputation  for  peculiar  salubrity.  Military  posts 
have  been  established  there,  to  which  sick  soldiers  were 
transferred  ; strangers  attacked  with  the  seasoning,  were 
sent  thither  for  recovery.  Experience  still  supports  this 
character  for  wholesomeness  ; and  it  begins  to  be  considered 
as  an  expedient  luxury  to  have  a villa  on  the  Mahaica, 
whither  to  retire  in  case  of  the  yellow  fever,  or  other  conta- 
gion,  entering  the  province.  Thus  a considerable  settlement 
has  been  formed.  The  village  of  Mahaica  is  situated  on 
a small  liver  of  that  name,  thirty  miles  east  of  Stahrack  : it 
trikes  its  course  from  that  of  Demerary,  and  empties  itself 
into*  the  sea  ; it  is  navigable  for  colony  craft  twenty  miles  up, 
the  banks  on  each  side  are  under  cultivation  in  coffee,  cotton, 
and  sugar  ; the  entrance  and  bar  of  this  river  are  very  dan- 
gerous,- and  cannot  he  crossed  allow  ebb.  A military  post 
•Hid  captain’s  guard  are  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  ferry  and  its  environs  are  pleasantly  sit  uated.  There  is 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a great  deal  of  wood,  well  adapted 
for  ship-building  ; and  many  ship-carpenters  are  constantly 
on  the  spot  and  at  work  ; but  as  the  sand-banks,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  debar  exit  or  entrance  to  large  ships, 
no  considerable  constructions  can  here  be  completed,  and 
launched  with  effect.  The  circumstance  of  many  married 
families  having  settled  here,  makes  the  society  stand  high, 
and  indeed  unrivalled  by  any  other  part  of  the  colonies. 
ConUmral  parties  of  pleasure,  attended  by  military  music, 
undertake  excursions  up  the  river  ; sometimes  hand-fire 
works  are  exh 


on  the  water,  and  every  amusement 
calculated  to  please,  is  offered  by  the  hospitable  inhabitants 
of  Mahaica,  to  render  their  visitors  happy.  1 nev<  r enjoy  : 
more  than  here  the  luxury  of  a tropical  night,  afer  a heat 
and  glare  almost  intolerable.  A brisk  sea-breeze  still  blew , 
bringing  with  the  murmurs  the  coolness  of  the  spray.  We 
ordered  our  cane  chairs  under  the  orange  trees,  our  segars 
and  sangarce  ; and  sat.  basking  in  the  moonlight  and  the 
wind — turning  toward  the  refreshing  air — admiring  the 
beautiful  serenity  of  the  dark  blue  sky — the  brightness  oi 
the  stars,  distinct  at  the  very  horizon — -the  planet  Venus 
casting  a sensible  shadow — the  moon  so  luminous  as  to  read 
by — and  the  thousands  of  fire-flies  hovering  about  the 
shrubs,  or  shaken  in  sparkling  showers  irona  the  boughs* 
The  faces  of  the  negroes  gladden — the  sprawling  groups  be- 
gin to  quench  their  pipes,  to  talk,  to  stir,  to  laugh,  to  sing 
--they  are  proposing  the  dance,  and  will  shortly  surround 
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oti?  contemplative  repose  with  the  spectacle  of  graceful  acti- 
vity and  cheering  enjoyment;  their  postures  are  more  lasci- 
vious than  would  be  thought  decent  in  Europe* 

From  the  ferry  a navigable  canal  is  cut,  which  runs  about 
eight  miles  up  the  coast,  parallel  with  the  sea,  where  it  is 
met  by  another  leading  from  Mahaicony  creek  ; these  canals 
afford  considerable  advantage  to  the  planters,  both  in  drain- 
age and  conveyance  of  produce  and  plantation  stores,  to 
and  from  the  different  harbours  or  shipping  places  ; though 
almost  every  estate  has  a canal  large  enough  iof  the  recep« 
lion  of  a.  boat,  yet  there  is  a degree  of  danger  sometimes 
attending  their  getting  in  ; a contrary  wind  or  rough  sea 
are  obstacles  frequently  thrown  in  their  way  ; if  this  plan  of 
inland  carriage  was  adopted  throughout  the  colonies,  it 
would  be  highly  beneficial,  and  might  be  the  means  of  pre- 
vent mg  so  many  of  the  colony  schooners,  that  sail  coastways, 
from  being  taken  by  the  picaroon  boats  and  privateers  from 
the  Orinpko,  which  are  fitted  out  in  time  of  war. 

A merchant,  in  the  commencement  of  1799,  knowing 
that  he  should  require  a large  parcel  of  cotton  to  ship,  of 
the  ensuing  crop,  made  engagements  with  a planter  of  Ma- 
haica,  to  give  him  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  for 
the  crop  of  his  estate,  taking  upon  himself  the  risk  of  its 
being  more  or  less.  The  average  production  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  weight,, 
which  made  it  evidently  a risk  for  the  purchaser.  However, 
the  goodness  of  the  season  soon  recompensed  him,  and  be- 
fore two  months  of  the  crop  time  was  expired,  a larger 
quantity  of  corn  was  picked,  than  was  necessary  to  pay  the 
purchase  money.  By  considerable  attention  and  assiduity 
in  hiring  and  giving  rewards  to  the  negroes  for  their  exer- 
tions, and  by  complimenting  the  manager  with  half  a pipe 
of  wine,  a larger  crop  was  made  than  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectation could  have  suggested.  It  amounted  to  sixty 
thousand  weight,  and  gave  a profit  to  the  purchaser  of  six 
thousand  pound  sterling.  This  fortunate  hit,  with  others 
of  a similar  sort,  whiph  extended  themselves  throughout  the 
colonies,  gave  an  additional  zest  to  cotton  planting,  many 
of  the  planters  of  that  article  were  enabled  to  pay  off  their 
encumbrances,  and  retired  to  live  in  England  on  the  pror 
duce  of  their  estates.  Hence  it  is  said,  that  one  good  crop 
in  five,  makes  a cotton  planter’s  fortune.  These  circum- 
stances, combined,  certainly  tended  to  increase  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton,  and  were  the  means  of  inducing  more  settlers 
and  speculators  to  reside  among  us7 
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A shock  arising  from  an  earthquake  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance toward  the  interior,  was  felt  here  and  at  Stabroek,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  1802,  It  was  still  more  sensible 
along  the  Essequeho,  but  not  at  all  in  the  Berbice  : so  that 
it  must  have  come  from  a south-west  direction,  and  have 
nearly  spent  itself.  These  shocks  are  not  unfrequent,  but 
they  seldom  do  harm  in  the  hat  country.  They  seem  to 
arise  from  some  efforts  in  the  land  to  lift  itself  higher,  and 
to  grow  upwards  ; for  the  land  is  constantly  pushing  the 
sea,  (which  of  course  must  retain  the  same  level)  to  a great- 
er  distance  ; the  inundations  of  the  interior  are  less  fre- 
quent, the  tides  extend  less  far,  and  the  coast  estates,  as  they 
are  called,  become  inland  property.  Theincessant  efforts  of 
crystallization  thrusting  its  innumerable  wedges  under  the 
foundations  of  the  mountains,  or  some  other  less  obvious  fossil 
processes,  may  cause  thisgradual  elevation  of  whole  continents. 
The  area  of  lifted  land  in  order  to  fill,  at  a higher  level,  the 
surface  of  globe  which  it  formerly  covered,  must  diverge, 
and  crack  into  perpendicular  fissures.  This  operation  seems 
to  be  the  cause  of  earthquake,  and  is  universally  accompa- 
nied, ^as  far  as  I can  learn,  with  the  ingulphment  or  ab- 
sorption  of  large  quantities  of  water,  and  sometimes  with 
the  subsidence  of  the  sides  of  the  fissures.  This  constant 
shooting  upwards  of  the  land,  which  is  so  sensible  in  the 
West  Indies,  has  been  little  heeded  by  European  mineralo- 
gists. 

The  mineralogy  of  Guyana  is  a subject  stilllcss  investi- 
gated. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  within  water  carriage  of 
dur  settlements,  there  must  be  limestone  rocks  : lime,  or  ra- 
ther its  material,  has  been  so  profusely  scattered  by  nature, 
that  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  exterior  hills,  in  almost  all 
ridges  of  mountains.  Yet  we  import,  from  Europe,  the 
time  which  we  use  in  the  sugar  manufactory.  How  vast 
an  economy  would  result  from  providing  and  burning  it 
at  home.  The  very  shells  oh  our  coast  would  supply  the 
requisite  quantity  of  lime,  if  it  were  thought  worth  while 
to  collect  and  to  burn  them.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  inten- 
tion  of  nntVire  that  every  people  should  have  something  to 
fetch -from  a distance,  in  order  to  unite,  by  the  ties  of  com- 
merce, the  distant  quarters  of  the  world.  Agriculture  still 
offers  a boundless  and  a profitable  field  of  employment  ; the 
o her  arts  are  seldom  domesticated,  until  a superfluous  po- 
pulation begins  to  become  inquisitive' for  the  means  of  earn- 
ing a subsistence. 

Ike  high  price  of  land  on  the  east  coast  of  Demerary 
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had  advanced  so  much,  as  soon  induced  adventurers  with  a 
small  capital,  to  seek  for  other  lands  at  a distance  from  Sta- 
broek,  which  from  that  circumstance  could  be  purchased 
at  a much  lower  price-  An  extensive  range  of  sea  coast  to 
the  westward  of  Essequebo,  called  the  Arabische  coast,  and 
Poraaroon  river.,  and  the  coast  contiguous  to  it,  presented 
themselves  as  eligible  situations  for  cultivation,  and  accord- 
ingly a number  of  adventurers  found  settlements  there, 
which  are  at  this  time  held  in  as  high  estimation  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  as  any  land  in  the  colonies.  The  vest 
coast  of  Pomaroon  juts  on  the  boundary  of  the  Orinoko, 
where  there  is  a military  post  established. 

Since  the  English  took  possession  of  the  colonies,  they 
have  cultivated  the  whole  of  that  coast,  extending  upwards 
of  fifty  miles,  and  are  now  making  estates  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pomaroon,  which  river  is  half  a mile  broad  at  its  en- 
trance, and  is  difficult  of  access  from  projecting  banks  of 
mud  on  each  side,  and  a bar  of  the  same  consistency,  which 
runs  across,  prevents  any  vessels  entering  draw  ing  more  than 
nine  feet  water. 

LTp  the  edges  of  this  river  the  melancholy  traces  of  an- 
cient cultivation  and  abandoned  residences,  are  frequently 
apparent.  Above  the  fork,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Ilarlipyak  with  the  Pomaroon,  the  Hollanders  had  former- 
ly three  settlements  of  some  extent.  Fort  Zealand,  which 
the  English  destroyed  in  1666  ; Middleburg,  which  at  the 
same  period  was  plundered  and  abandoned  ; and  Harli- 
pyak,  which  borrowed  or  lent  the  name  of  the  contiguous 
stream.  The  present  English  system  of  cultivation  begins 
with  the  lands  nearest  to  the  sea  ; but  the  Dutch,  probably 
from  the  fear  of  those  buccaneering  expeditions,  of  which 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  given  a specimen,  at  the  expence 
of  the  Spanish  settlers  in  Guyana,  began,  but  fruitlessly, 
their  establishments  at  the  interior  extremity  of  the  low- 
lands, and  as  far  up  the  different  rivers  as  they  found  the 
navigation  convenient  and  the  soil  docile.  1 trust  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  British  have  covered  the  reproachful 
traces  of  ruin  and  desertion,  with  new  dwellings  and  wider 
cultivation. 

The  estates  already  made  between  the  Essequebo  and  Po- 
maroon rivers,  are  variously  valued  from  five  to  eighty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  each,  according  to  the  extent  of 
cultivation,  number  of  buildings,  &c.  &c.  This  coast 
possesses  a considerable  advantage  over  the  other  sea  coasts, 
from  its  being  able  to  rear  any  quantity  of  plantains,  the 
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land  being  so  very  luxuriant  and  rich,  while  those  estates 
on  the  east  coast  of  Demerary,  are  obliged  to  purchase 
plantains  weekly  in  the  river,  and  keep  a craft  employed  in 
conveying  them  for  the  support  of  the  negroes. 

The  plantain  or  bannanna  tree,  is  a native  of  Guyana, 
and  produces  fruit  nine  months  after  planted  ; it  is  about  ten 
feet  high  : one  plant  produces  three  or  four  stems,  which 
grow  perfectly  straight,  bit t are  cut  down  within  six  inches 
of  the  ground,  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  in  succession, 
it  produces  another  crop.  A plantain  has  nearly  the  shape 
of  a parsnip  or  carroi,  but  continues  of  equal  circumfer- 
ence to  both  ends,  and  is  guarded  from  the  rays  of  the  sun 
by  a thick  peal  or  skin  ; when  roasted  it  is  more  like  bread 
than  any  other  vegetable,  and  is  produced  in  bunches,  w hich 
weigh  from  fifty  to  severity  pounds. 

The  only  usual  species  of  grain  are  the  mnire,  or  Indian 
corn,  which  produces  six  weeks  or  two  months  after  plant- 
ed ; and  the  Guinea  corn,  which  only  yields  one  or  two 
crops  in  a year.  'J  he  Guinea  and  Scotch  grass  are  culti- 
vated in  preference  to  hay,  and  produce  abundance  of  fod- 
der for  cattle;  negroes  are  employed  regularly  in  cutting 
grass  for  the  supply  of  the  town,  which  they  dispose  of 
for  a .shilling  per  bundle. 

Cotton  is  the  only  produce  which  this  Pomaroon  coast 
avails  itself  of  to  any  degree  of  excellence,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  equally  as  good  as  any  other  land  in  the  colonies. 
Of  sugar  and  coffee  there  are  estates,  but  neither  answer  so 
well  as  cotton,  from  the  land  being  too  rich  and  saline.  It 
is  a fact,  that  the  land  improves  with  every  crop  that  is 
taken  off,  as  does  also  the  quality  of  its  production.  The 
cultivators  and  settlers  of  this  coast  had  a great  deal  to 
contend  with  in  accomplishing'  what  they  have  ; a marshy 
track  of  country,  covered  with  immense  heavy  bush,  was 
entirely  to  be  drained,  cleared,  and  planted  by  new  ne- 
groes ; und  the  first  settlers  were  so  scattered  about,  as  to 
be  ten  and  fifteen  miles  from  each  other,  or  any  cultivated 
estates:  and  then,  the  only  method  of  getting  to  them  was  by 
a boat  or  canoe,  by  which  means  they  were  also  obliged, 
for  the  first  year,  to  convey  tlieir  plantains,  till  they  could 
have  tlieir  own  planted.  The  planters  and  negroes  were 
also  in  the  first  instance,  obliged,  until  they  could  build 
temporary  lints,  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  with  tlieir  ham- 
mocks hung  between  two  trees.  This  was  a pretty  hard  trial 
for  both  negroes  and  master,  but  nothing  to  what  they  are 
continually  obliged  to  bear  in  the  settlement  of  new  estates. 
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They  had  not  very  liberal  encouragement,  as  the  east  coast 
planters  had  examined  the  land,  and  declared  it  incapable 
of  producing  cotton,  and  would  not  answer  cultivating. 

The  new  adventurers  were  stimulated  by  a desire  to  excel, 
and  by  industry  and  perseverance,  soon  got  a crop  off,  but 
which,  from  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  youngness  of  the 
trees,  did  not  produce  as  much  as  was  expected,  from  their 
growing  more  into  wood  and  branches,  than  pod ; they 
then  took  in  more  land,  and  planted  with  cotton  and  plan- 
tarns  ; the  trees  which  yielded  before,  had  now  grown  to  a 
proper  age,  and  the  ensuing  crop  sufficiently  repaid  them, 
by  producing  a quarter  of  a pound  of  cotton  per  tree;  and 
indeed  at  the  end  of  six  years,  these  estates  improved  them- 
selves, and  would  produce  tree  for  tree,  as  muck  as  the 
east  coast.  This  gave  general  satisfaction,  though  the  east 
and  west  coast  planters  still  have  a little  sparring.  In  1799 
and  1800,  the  rage  for  cotton-planting  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  largest  crops  ever  known  to  be  produced  in 
the  colonies,  and  the  price  it  fetched  at  market  exceeded 
every  former  limit.  From  the  season  being  so  very  favour- 
able, it  was  computed  that  every  tree  produced  a pound 
of  net  cotton,  although  the  general  average  is  never  ealeu* 
fated  at  more  than  one-fourth. 

The  price  in  t lie  English  markets,  gradually  advanced 
from  two  shillings  and  sixpence  to  four  shillings  per  pound, 
and  almost  all  the  large  crop  fortunately  arrived  for  sale,  and 
benefited  by  the  rising  prices.  The  crop  commenced  in 
September,  and  continued,  with  little  or  no  intermission, 
until  duly  following;  and  such  was  the  immense  blow  and 
quantity  of  cotton  on  the  trees,  that  a great  deal  was  lost 
and  blown  away  before  it  could  be  picked.  Many  estates 
hired  negroes  at  three,  four,  and  five  shillings  per  day,  un- 
der an  idea  of  preserving  the  cotton,  by  picking  it  in  time, 
and  on  Sundays,  those  negroes  who  were  willing  to  work, 
were  paid  in  the  same  proportion  by  their  proprietors.  Ne- 
groes too  belonging  to  sugar  and  coffee  estates,  willingly 
hired  themselves  for  that  day,  to  pick  cotton  for  the  neigh- 
bouring plantations. 

From  several  transactions  which  came  under  my  inspec- 
tion, I had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  that  considerable 
profitable  speculations  were  made  by  the  merchants,  who 
purchasing  at  a low  price,  shipped  the  cotton  so  as  to  meet 
the  market  in  Egland  just  described.  Two,  three,  and  even 
four  thousand  pounds  have  been  cleared  by  one  shipment. 

The  Kapoya  creek,  which  lies  between  the  Essequebo  and 
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the  Pomaroon,  is  also  beginning  to  exhibit  its  villas,  its 
logics,  its  sugar-houses,  and  its  windmills  ; but  the  esta- 
blished set  of  crops  are  raised  every  where  in  the  same  way, 
and  few  attempts  arc  made  to  enrich  the  country  by  new 
articles  of  produce.  A great  service  might  be  rendered  us 
by  the  introduction  of  some  East  India  plants — of  the 
bamboo  for  instance — which  is  applicable  to  so  many  me- 
chanical purposes  of  common  life,  and  which  some  of  the 
lascars  in  Trinidad  could  teach  us  to  employ.  Its  natural 
soil  is  on  the  delta  of  rivers,  in  such  mud  islands  as  we  in- 
habit. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  a distinct  exploiteuV  ought  to  be 
appointed  for  each  of  the  rivers,  and  that  the  grants  of  land 
ought  all  to  be  made  on  the  principle  of  an  increasing  quit- 
rent.  The  local  officers  might  in  some  degree  depend  on  a 
central  institution  at  Paramaribo,  an  arrangement  which 
could  easily  be  made  instrumental  to  the  revenue  of  the 
state,  and  to  the  comfort  of  individuals.  Perhaps  the  Cou- 
rantine  offers  the  most  expedient  field  for  the  next  enter- 
prises of  plantation.  Its  contiguity  to  the  Surinam  would 
afford  great  facilities  in  the  soppily  of  the  first  wants,  both 
of  provision  and  construction  ; and  its  settlement  would 
complete  an  inland  communication  between  all  the  English 
colonies  in  Guyana. 

The  importation  into  Liverpool  in  1796,  of  cotton,  from 
the  Essequebo  and  Demeiary,  was  six  thousand  bales,  since 
which  time  the  quantity  has  gradually  increased,  and  in 
1804,  amounted  to  twenty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy  bales.  The  increase  also  into  the  ports  of  London, 
Glasgow,  and  Bristol,  have  been  upon  the  same  extensive 
§ca!e0  * 
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Increase  of  Sugar  Estates , as  well  on  the  Coast  as  in  the 
JRivers- — Expensive  Undertakings — Seasoned  Neg  roes 
— Sailors  and  Tradesmen  imported  from  the  Islands  on 
advantageous  terms  to  themselves — Circumstance  which 
occurred  at  the  Sale  of  an  African  Cargo — Proof  of 
Gratitude  in  Negroes— A melancholy  Story — Task 
Gangs— Wood  Cutters — Visit  to  an  Eccentric  Character 
• — Account  of  his  Establishment . 


MOST  of  the  emigrants  from  the  West  India  islands 
have  hitherto  engaged  themselves  principally  in  sugar  plant- 
ing, by  which  means  the  number  of  estates  for  that  article 
are  increased  five  to  one.  The  genius  of  the  Dutch  could 
never  thoroughly  dive  into  the  proper  method  of  manufac- 
ture, and,  for  want  of  capital  to  carry  their  measures  into 
effect,  they  almost  all  failed,  and  never  arrived  to  any  per- 
fection. 

Such  was  the  rage  for  making  sugar  estates,  which  our 
islanders  lead  introduced  into  the  colony,  that  several  were 
founded  at  an  enormous  expence  on  the  sea  coast.  This 
land  was  always  considered  too  saline,  and  the  difficulty, 
from  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  in  landing  the  heavy  ar- 
ticles required  for  the  buildings,  such  as  bricks,  lime,  mill 
timber  and  frames,  coppers,  stills,  and  iron  work,  made 
the  old  colonists  fearful  of  engaging  in  such  an  undertak- 
ing, until  the  enterprising  and  dashing  Englishmen  launch- 
ed into  if,  and  boldly  sunk,  in  accomplishing  their  object,  * 
some  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  in  making 
a plantation.  One  gentleman  from  the  islands,  purchased 
three  sugar  estates  of  foreigners,  valued  at  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  sixty  of  which  he  paid  in  bills  on  Lon- 
don, at  sixty  and  ninety  days  sight  ; the  balance  was  paid 
in  equal  instalments,  with  interest.  I mention  this  circum- 
stance merely  to  give  an  idea  of  the  individual  speculation 
which  was  carried  on  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  under 
the  idea  of  the  colonies  being  kept  by  Great  Britain  at 
peace. 

Seasoned  and  valuable  negroes,  used  to  plantation  work, 
were  imported  in  considerable  mm  he's  from  the  West 
Indies,  to  assist  in  agriculture.  W,u  brought  up,  and  used 
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to  the  sea,  were  also  brought  over  to  instruct  our  negroes  in 
the  management  of  the  colony  boats  and  craft.  Many  of 
them  were  free,  who  engaged  themselves  for  that  purpose, 
and  others  were  sold  on  most  advantageous  terms  to  them- 
selves ; so  that  after  a certain  period  of  service  they  were 
entitled  to  their  freedom  and  wages.  Some  of  them  besides 
being  provided  with  provisions  and  grog,  received  three 
joes,  or  five  pounds  ten  shillings  sterling  per  month,  which 
eventually  enabled  many  an  individual  to  purchase  a share 
of  his  master’s  boat,  or  to  get  one  for  himself,  in  which 
case  he  would  be  as  a carrier  or  droger,  to  those  estates 
which  did  not  keep  craft  of  their  own.  If  he  was  a careful 
industrious  servant,  his  employer  generally  found  it  for  his 
interest  to  take  him  into  partnership,  or  allow  him  a propor- 
tion of  the  profits  arising  from  his  carrying  for  other  estates. 
In  a similar  way  were  negro  arid  mulatto  tradesmen,  such  as 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  coopers,  mill-wrights,  tailors,  and 
shoemakers,  induced  to  come  over  and  settle  among  us. 
These  people,  of  course,  worked  under  the  direction  of 
white  merchants,  who  had  been  engaged  and  brought  over 
from  England  and  Scotland,  but  principally  from  the  latter. 
By  these  means,  we  not  only  increased  our  number  of  good 
tradesmen  by  importation,  but  induced  many  of  our  own  ne- 
groes to  become  such,  by  apprenticing  them  to  that  trade 
they  preferred  ; young  boys  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  fif- 
teen, were  generally  fixed  on  for  that  purpose,  and  it  has 
been  remarked  of  the  African  negroes,  that  those  of  the 
Congo  and  Elbo  nations  were  the  better  adapted,  and  quick- 
er at  acquiring  a knowledge  of  a trade,  than  any  others.  I 
knew  a carpenter,  who  had  from  fifteen  to  twenty  boys  be- 
longing to  different  people,  that  were  articled  to  him  for 
two,  three,  and  four  years.  I cannot  conceive  for  what 
reason  such  long  apprenticeships  to  the  mechanic  arts  have 
been  introduced  in  England.  The  rudest  African  learns  in 
three  years  any  of  the  common  handiworks  ; and  can  the 
European,  accustomed  from  his  childhood  to  see  them  ex- 
ercised, and  to  handle  their  tools  and  their  wrought  ware, 
require  more  than  double  the  time  .?  It  is  a great  oppres- 
sion to  a young  man  to  find  his  labour,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one,  has  been  contracted  for  by  his  parents  at  half 
its  value. 

I once  witnessed  a curious  debate  between  two  negro  boys, 
in  a sale  room  where  the  cargo  of  an  African  ship  was  land- 
ed. I observed  all  of  them  dancing  and  singing  previous 
to  getting  their  dinners,  except  these  two  boys,  who  wera 
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apart  from  the  rest,  and  appeared,  from  their  manner  of 
speaking  and  gesture,  to  be  talking  on  some  very  interesting 
subject.  I was  induced  to  draw  nearer  them,  when  the 
eldest  of  the  two  explained  to  me,  by  signs  and  broken  En- 
glish, (which  he  had  acquired  in  some  of  the  factories  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  from  the  sailors  in  the  course  of 
his  passage)  that  the  other  boy  was  afraid  he  was  going  to 
be  sold  to  white  men  to  be  eaten  ; while  he  had  been  at- 
tempting to  impress  on  his  mind,  that  the  intention  of  his 
being  brought  there,  was  to  work.  I soon  eased  the  boy’s 
mind,  by  taking  him  into  the  yard,  where  there  were  some 
carpenters  at  work,  and  putting  a hammer  into  his  hand, 
made  him  to  understand  that  he  was  to  learn  to  build  houses 
and  work  with  the  carpenters  : at  which  he  began  hammer- 
ing and  knocking  away  to  shew  his  willingness,  then  ran  to 
me  and  hugged  me,  pointed  to  my  mouth  and  then  to 
himself,  at  which  I shook  my  head  with  abhorrence.  The 
poor  fellow  was  remarkably  pleased  at  ray  assurance  that  we’ 
were  not  cannibals,  and  I had  soon  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
join  his  comrades  in  their  dancing  and  singing,  with  a heart 
free  from  care.  The  next  day  I had  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting him  a good  purchaser,  who  at  ray  request,  made  him 
a carpenter.  1 frequently  saw  him  afterwards,  and  he  al- 
ways thanked  me  with  apparent  gratitude,  for  what  I had 
done  for  him/  The  other  being  a clever  quick  lad,  was 
taken  by  the  person  who  had  the  sale  of  the  cargo,  and 
intended  for  a cook,  but  not  liking  such  a dull  inactive  life, 
he  preferred  being  a sailor,  and  wras  accordingly,  through 
my  interference,  put  into  a colony  boat  for  that  purpose.  I 
was  afterwards  often  with  him  at  sea,  and  always  had  reason 
to  believe  he  would  do  any  thing  in  his  power  to  serve  me. 
When  ray  segars  were  done,  in  consequence  of  being  out 
longer  than  I expected,  from  contrary  winds  or  other 
causes,  Jem,  for  that  was  his  name,  has  frequently  depriv- 
ed himself  of  his  leaf  tobacco,  to  make  me  segars.  j 
am  fully  convinced  he  saved  my  life,  by  extricating  me 
from  a situation  I had  imprudenlly  placed  myself  in  one 
day  while  bathing  : 1 got  nearly  out  of  my  depth,  and  from 
not  being  able  to  swim,  the  current,  which  was  running  at 
the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  quite  overpowered  me,  and 
prevented  my  return  to  shore.  Jem,  who  was  on  board  the 
schooner,  which  was  at  that  time  lying  aground  at  the 
point  of  Walkenaam  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Essequebo 
river,  where  the  circumstance  happened,  perceived  my  si- 
tuation, plunged  into  the  water,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
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me  alongside,  where  with  the  assistance  of  the  small  boat,  he 
broaght  me  on  board,  heartily  tired  with  my  bathing  ex- 
cursion, and  my  arms,  neck,  and  shoulders,  completely 
blistered  by  the  sun.  At  another  time  1 had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  him  particularly  active  in  attempting  to  save  the 
captain  of  the  schooner,  a white  man,  who  unfortunately 
fell  overboard.  We  were  going  very  fast  at  the  time  be- 
fore the  wind  ; the  small  boat  happened  to  be  towing  astern  ; 
Jem  and  another  negro  jumped  in  and  cut  the  tow  rope, 
but  their  good  intent  was  frustrated,  it  was  too  late,  the  wa- 
tery deep  had  closed  over  him.  When  the  accident  hap- 
pened it  was  nearly  dark,  we  came  to  anchor,  and  hoisted 
a lanthorn  at  the  mast  head,  as  a signal  for  the  boat  to  find 
us.  It  was  a long  two  hours  before  it  returned  from  the 
fruitless  search,  in  which  time,  however,  I could  not  but 
remark  how  much  the  remaining  negroes  were  affected,  and 
admired  their  assiduity  in  providing  something  warm  and 
nourishing  for  the  captain,  in  case  he  should  be  taken  up, 
an  event  they  expected,  from  his  being  such  a good  swim- 
mer, until  the  boat  returned,  when  their  disappointment  and 
grief  were  excessive.  These  circumstances  tended  to  raise 
the  African  race  high  in  my  estimation,  and  satisfied  me  that 
gratitude  and  affection  could  be  made  prominent  features  in 
their  disposition,  when  properly  treated  and  soothed.  I am 
convinced  their’s  is  a character  but  superficially  known, 
and  is  worthy  of  a particular  investigation. 

From  an  increase  of  cultivated  extent  of  country,  employ- 
ment for  negroes  of  course  followed,  and  as  those  planters 
who  began  with  small  capitals,  were  debarred  the  advantage 
of  stocking  their  estates  with  a sufficient  number  of  labour- 
ers, the  most  expedient  plan  for  accomplishing  their  work, 
was  to  hire  negroes.  Managers  and  overseers  of  estates  are 
always  enabled  by  frugality,  to  save  as  much  from  their  sa- 
laries as  to  purchase  a negro,  whom  they  let  or  hire  out  to 
work.  The  next  year  they  can  purchase  two,  and  the  year 
after,  two  more.  In  this  progressive  manner,  many  men 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  fortunes.  The  possession  of  one 
negro,  has  eventually  made  them  owners  of  fifteen  or  twenty, 
at  which  time  they  are  formed  into  a task  gang;  which  is 
so  called  from  its  undertaking  to  do  a specific  quantity  of 
work,  such  as  clearing  and  preparing  so  many  acres  of  land, 
draining  and  planting  the  same  ; which  they  are  paid  for 
by  the  acre.  Many  of  these  gangs  are  in  existence,  and  are 
of  great  utility  to  new  settlers.  Some  of  them  have  fixed 
residences  up  the  rivers  and  creeks,  and  when  plantation 
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work  does  not  offer,  are  employed  in  timber  cutting  for  the 
building  of  houses,  mill  frames,  and  various  other  uses  so 
constantly  in  request  on  estates.  In  Europe,  the  abolition 
of  vassalage  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  institution  of 
task  gangs.  The  guilds  of  the  burghers,  which  prepared 
the  way  for  all  the  chartered  liberties  of  the  people,  were 
originally  purse  clubs,  founded  to  prevent  the  artisans  from 
becoming  chargeable  in  seasons  of  distress,  to  the  landlord 
on  whose  estate  they  were  born.  If  our  task  gangs  were  en- 
couraged by  the  government,  to  appropriate  a part  of 
their  earnings  for  the  attainment  of  a like  indepen- 
dence, companies  of  free  labourers  would  insensibly  be 
formed,  and  only  agriculture  would  remain  a servile  oc- 
cupation. 

We  export  to  the  islands  a large  quantity  of  mill  tim- 
bers, for  the  erection  of  sugar  works.  The  forests  also  sup- 
ply us  in  a great  measure  with  shingles,  wallaba  staves,  and 
hoops,  for  sugar  hogsheads.  The  fuel  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  and  distillation  of  rum,  we  also  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  in  abundance;  whereas  the  estates  in  the 
West  India  Islands  are  obliged  to  use  coals.  The  valuable 
woods  arc  sometimes  exported  to  England  for  the  cabinet- 
makers. A considerable  quantity  of  our  hard  woods,  espe- 
cially the  teteunaandsieurbally,  are  sawed  into  planks  for  the 
boat  builders’  use  ; they  are  most  esteemed  for  that  purpose. 
A flat-bottomed  boat,  called  a punt,  is  much  used  in  the 
rivers,  creeks,  and  canals,  for  the  conveyance  of  produce ; 
they  are  square  at  both  ends,  and  will  not  live  at  sea. 

The  Dutch,  as  I have  before  stated,  generally  live  in 
sumptuous  elegant  houses,  and  in  other  respects,  in  a man- 
ner which  fully  proves  they  are  set  down  for  life.  Having, 
however,  one  day,  some  business  to  transact  witfi  myn- 
heer Vos,  of  Essequebo,  I was  convinced  this  was  not,  like 
many  other  things,  a general  rule  without  an  exception. 
Mynheer  V.  possesses  an  unincumbered  estate  worth  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  has  no  other  relative  in  the  world,  than  a 
natural  daughter  by  an  Indian,  to  leave  it  to  ; he  is  between 
sixty  and  seventy,  and  came  to  the  colony  as  a common  sol- 
dier about  1770.  He  contrived,  while  in  that  situation,  by 
buying  and  selling  little  articles,  to  amass  so  much  as  to 
purchase  his  discharge,  and  to  reserve  a few  hundred  guil- 
ders to  trade  on.  With  them  he  purchased  a sloop-boat, 
hired  a negro,  and  commenced  regular  hoopman,  or  huckster, 
by  selling  on  those  estates  he  went  to,  such  articles  as  he 
had  : and  after  a week  or  two’s  cruize,  he  would  return  to 
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town  and  replenish  his  stock  for  another  trading  voyage. 
This  course  of  life  he  continued  for  many  years,  without 
having  any  regular  house  ; he  met  with  several  reverses  of 
fortune,  and  once  or  twice  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  loss  of 
his  little  cargoes,  from  the  vessel’s  getting  ashore  on  the  sand 
banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Essequebo,  w here,  to  lighten  his 
boat,  he  was  obliged  to  throw  the  cargo  overboard  These 
mishaps  did  not  damp  his  ardour,  but  on  the  contrary,  prov- 
ed a stimulus.  fie  new  built  himself  a hut  on  the  west 
coast  of  Berner  ary,  which  was  intended  for  a repository 
of  merchandize.  His  water  excursions  became  more  periodi- 
cal, and  he  carried,  at  one  time,  only  a part  of  his  w ares,  to 
be  freer  from  risk.  The  profits  of  trade  were  next  invested 
in  the  surer  enterprises  of  agriculture.  In  1785,  he  pur- 
chased the  land  where  he  now  lives,  consisting  of  five  him-, 
died  acres,  and  commenced  the  arduous  task  of  clearing  it 
of  the  heavy  forest  trees  and  bush,  with  three  negroes  and 
himself. 

The  singularities  of  this  man  are  many,  as  such  I shall 
make  no  apology  for  animadverting  on  those  the  most  strik- 
ing and  characteristic.  The  intention  of  my  visit  to  him 
was  to  receive  a thousand  pounds,  which  was  then  due  on 
his  note.  1 was  surprised,  in  the  first  instance,  on  my  ar- 
rival at  the  middle  path  of  his  estate,  or  road,  leading  to  the 
buildings,  at  not  seeing  any  bridge,  or  the  least  trace  of 
one,  over  the  ditch  which  was  cut  across  for  conveying  the 
water  off.  How  in  the  name  of  convenience,  has  this  man, 
thought  I to  myself,  lived  here  twenty  years  without  feeling 
the  want  of  a bridge;  thinking,  however,  was  of  no  avail, 
i leaped  my  horse  over,  and  followed.  The  shadow  of  a foot- 
path, indistinctly  perceptible  from  being  overgrown  by 
weeds  and  grass,  led  me  to  a negro  hut,  where  1 inquired 
for  the  house  of  the  proprietor,  expecting  that  it  would  be 
hid  from  the  road  in  some  rural  retreat  or  grove  of  orange 
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trees.  Judge  my  surprise,  when  an  old  Indian  woman  came 
to  the  door,  and  told  mein  a jargon  of  wretched  English 
and  Dutch,  that  this  was  mynheer’s  residence,  and  that 
he  was  in  the  field  with  the  negroes.  I alighted,  and  de- 
sired he  might  be  called.  Cudgo,  an  old  negro,  superintending 
others  in  cleaning  cotton,  took  my  horse,  and  Miss  Vos,  com- 
monly called  Quasheba,  a yellow  buckeen  girl,  with  long 
black  hair,  about  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  with- 
out shoes,  was  sent  for  her  father.  The  Indian  woman,  who 
proved  to  be  her  mother,  now  insisted  on  my  walking  in, 
out  of  the  sun.  I was  accordingly  shewn  into  a sort  of 
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apartment,  indeed  the  only  one  there  was,  which  served  for 
parlour,  dining-room,  chamber,  and  kitchen  ; in  fact,  this 
was  a room  for  every  purpose. 

I was  now  seated  on  a bench,  and  left  to  ruminate.  The 
roof  of  the  house  was  covered  in  with  plantain  leaves, 
time  had  made  several  apertures  in  it,  which  admitted  air, 
rain,  or  sun,  as  it  occurred  ; the  sides  and  gable-ends  were 
secured  by  manicoie  trees,  split  and  slightly  tied  together. 
The  light  was  admitted  by  a wooden  shutter,  winch  was 
kept  open  by  a piece  of  stick.  The  roof  a (Forded  a Favour- 
able retreat  for  centipedes,  scorpions,  and  cockroaches,  and 
the  ants,  which  were  creeping  about  the  clay  floor,  seemed 
to  be  the  only  scavengers  of  the  habitation.  A large  car- 
penter’s chest  contained  all  his  pantry,  and  kitchen  uten- 
sils ; an  old  deal  table,  two  stools,  and  a bench,  completed 
the  scanty  furniture;  save  two  or  three  empty  gin-cases, 
whose  flasks  were  converted  into  water-bottles.  A hammock 
was  slung  from  the  cross  beams,  and  a mattress  stuffed  with 
plantain  leaves  and  covered  with  cotton  bagging,  was  lying 
in  one  corner.  A hogshead  of  salt  fish,  a barrel  each  of 
salt  beef,  tobacco,  and  salt,  had  been  rolled  into  another. 
To  this  variety  of  articles,  must  also  be  added,  to  make 
up  the  inventory,  a few  smoked  queriman,  which  were 
extended  from  the  ceding,  twenty  or  thirty  bunches  of 
plantains,  and  several  thousand  ears  of  Indian  corn  or 
maize,  with  three  or  four  old  shovels.  Scarcely  was  there 
such  a collection  of  filth,  vermin,  household  furniture, 
plantation  stores,  and  provisions,  ever  got  together  before. 
The  other  end  of  the  building  was  occupied  by  sick  ne- 
groes, who  were  then  employed  in  picking  and  cleaning 
cotton  ; the  centre  was  filled  with  ginnies,  machines  used 
for  separating  the  seed  from  the  wool.  I was  soon  driven 
from  my  seat  by  some  dirt  which  fell  on  my  head  from  the 
ceiling:  on  looking  up,  I discovered  several  chickens  sitting 
on  the  beams,  which  accounted  for  it.  There  appeared  to 
be  a considerable  quantity  of  stock  feeding  about  the  house, 
such  as  turkies,  ducks,  fowls,  cabborettos,  and  pigs,  which, 
on  inquiry  afterwards,  I found  to  belong  to  the  Indian  lady 
of  the  mansion. 

I was  soon  apprised  of  mynheer  Vos’s  arrival,  by  his 
blowing  a shell  at  the  door  to  call  his  negroes  in  to  dinner; 
after  which  he  made  his  appearance,  gave  me  a most  cor- 
dial shake  of  the  hand,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  country,  and 
inquired  after  my  health  ; we  were  obliged  to  hold  the  con- 
versation in  our  respective  languages. 
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I will  attempt  a description  of  bis  person  and  dress.  He  is 
nearly  six  feet  high,  very  thin  and  emaciated ; his  face,  hands, 
and  feet,  for  he  had  no  shoes  on,  bore  strong  marks  of  the 
climate,  much  wrinkled,  and  the  colour  of  a piece  of  tanned 
leather;  his  chin  was  graced  with  a month’s  length  of  beard. 
His  hat,  made  of  plantain  leaves,  was  very  broad  in  the 
brim,  he  had  a pipe  in  his  mouth,  about  two  inches  long  in 
the  tube,  which  was  perfectly  blacked  from  frequent  appli- 
cation to  the  fire  ; an  umbrella,  which  lie  carried  in  his  hand, 
was  covered  with  a thin  sort  of  brown  dowlas,  not  much 
unlike  Scotch  Osnaburgh.  The  jacket  and  trowsers  were 
made  of  Russia  duck,  which,  with  a checked  shirt,  com- 
prised the  whole  of  his  dress.  This  grotesque  figure,  how- 
ever, received  me  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  getting  a 
gin-bottle  from  the  chest,  offered  me  a sapie,  which  he  had 
poured  into  a calabash,  but  this  I declined  accepting  ; how- 
ever, drink  with  him  1 must,  and  therefore  preferred  a little 
lemonade,  which  was  made  with  lime-juice  and  molasses, 
and  then  strained  through  a piece  of  cotton  bagging.  We 
then  went  to  business.  Mynheer  made  me  half  a hundred 
apologies  for  the  trouble  I had  had  in  calling  for  the  mo- 
ney, as  it  was  his  intention  to  come  to  Stabroek  to  pay  it ; 
he  had  just  sold  his  cotton  for  a bill  of  ninety  days  sight,  for 
the  amount  1 wanted  ; and  taking  an  old  Dutch  writing- 
desk,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  from  under  the  table,  asked  me 
for  his  acceptatie , (note  of  hand),  which  I accordingly 
gave  him,  when  he  presented  me  with  a set  of  drafts,  on  a 
respectable  house  in  London,  for  one  thousand  pounds.  1 
then  took  some  more  of  his  lemonade,  and  called  for  my 
horse,  which  he  insisted  on  leading  over  the  ditch  at  the 
road-side,  where  we  parted,  mutually  satisfied,  at  least  I 
was  so,  with  my  visit. 

This  curious  mixture  of  European  industry,  arithmetic, 
and  frugality,  with  a Carribbee  indifference  to  luxury,  grace, 
and  accommodation,  is  perhaps  the  form  toward  which  the 
back-settlers  of  these  districts  insensibly  tend.  By  degrees 
the  whole  class  of  planters,  who  can  live  like  Westphalian 
boors,  in  the  same  apartment  with  their  pigs  and  horses,  w ill 
find  that  by  ceding  the  fee-simple  of  an  estate  just  brought 
into  cultivation,  and  by  constantly  breaking  up  fresh  lands, 
they  can  increase  their  property  more  rapidly  than  by  a sta- 
tionary industry.  Whenever  we  have  a regular  set  of 
wood-clearers,  or  primary  settlers,  the  progress  of  coloni- 
zation in  Guyana  will  be  as  rapid  as  in  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  North  America.  European  emigrants  will  land  at  the 
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sea  ports,  and  accommodate  themselves  with  the  completer 
properties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  town,  and 
within  reach  of  the  luxuries  they  want  : but  their  descend- 
ants w ill  learn  the  simpler  manners  and  more  natural  habits 
of  the  old  indigenous  nations,  and  wall  carry  into  the  inte- 
rior, the  useful  and  the  profitable  without  the  unnecessary 
arts. 

To  the  natives  of  lower  Germany,  this  whole  province  is 
wrell  adapted,  and  is  peculiarly  inviting.  Their  own  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  system  of  vassalage,  has,  in  a great 
degree  been  already  naturalized  here  by  the  Dutch  ; so  that 
emigrants  from  Bremen  or  the  Hanoverian  territory,  would 
feel  less  strange,  and  have  less  to  learn  and  to  alter,  in  order  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  colony,  than  any  other  Europeans. 
The  English  must,  perhaps,  be  excepted,  whose  predomi- 
nance is  astonishing,  considering  the  novelty  of  their  footing  ; 
and  who  seem  already  to  counterpoise  the  Dutch  as  a landed 
interest,  and  to  outnumber  them  as  a mercantile  interest. 

The  progress  of  Mr.  Vos,  in  about  thirty  years,  from  a 
common  soldier  to  a planter,  who  can  give  his  daughter  a 
fortune  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  has  in  it  little  but  what 
hundreds  may  expect  to  rival.  There  must  be  a consti- 
tution superior  to  the  climate  and  to  intemperance  ; there 
must  be  frugality,  industry,  perseverance  ; there  must  be 
some  knowledge  of  writing  and  accounts,  and  much  alert 
observation  ; yet  this  progress  has  been  orderly,  at  no  one 
moment  remarkable,  nor  the  effect  of  luck  ; but  of  perma- 
nent causes. 

If  the  young  British  farmers  were  aware  how  various  and 
amusing  are  our  rustic  occupations  ; how  profuse  is  the 
profit  which  attends  every  little  exertion  of  industry  ; how 
richly  productive  is  the  incessant  vegetation  of  our  excellent 
soil  and  climate  ; and  how  much  of  natural  luxury  there  is 
in  the  habits  and  gratifications  of  the  civilized  planter,  they 
wrould  more  commonly  migrate  to  a country,  where  the  fee 
simple  of  an  estate  costs  less  than  the  renewal  of  a lease  in 
England,  and  where  the  superintendance  of  an  agricultural 
concern,  confers  not  merely  the  rank  of  a country  gentle- 
man, but  that  baron-like  authority  over  the  growing  popu- 
lation of  the  vassals,  which  the  ancestors  of  the  country 
gentlemen  enjoyed  in  England  during  the  feudal  ages. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Some  Account  of  the  Animals — Deer,  called  Bajeer  and 
Wirrehocerra — Hogs,  called  Picarre  and  Warree — - 
Rabbits — Tigers — - Armadillo — Apes — Sloth — Porcu- 
pine— Lauhha — Alligator — Manati — Bats — Guana — 
Aboma — Small  Snakes — Pip  a — Lozolozo—Barroketa — 
Peri — Queriman — Galvanic  Eel — Sun  Bird— Surinam 
Falcon — Butcher  Bird — Mackazo — Acu  she — Flamingo — 
Tiger  fowl — Toucan — Spoon  Bill—  Pozocse — Marodee — 
Mock  Bird — Rice  Bird — Kish  ee — Insects. 

IT  is  my  intention  now  to  give  a concise  account  of 
tlie  animals  and  vegetables  which  are  most  worthy  attention 
among  tlie  native  productions  of  these  colonies.  Several 
animals  have  been  imported  which  are,  not  natural  to  any 
part  of  America,  as  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  zebra,  the  bull, 
the  cow,  the  sheep,  and  the  hog.  Some  of  these  afford  in- 
stances of  the  power  of  climate  in  altering  the  natural  qua- 
lities of  animals,  when  transported  from  their  own  to  a fo- 
reign country.  The  bull  and  the  cow  grow  here  to  a greater 
size  than  in  Europe,  but  what  they  have  gained  in  size, 
they  have  lost  in  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh,  which  is  not  so 
tender  or  so  fine  in  flavour  as  that  of  Europe.  The  wool  of 
the  sheep  is  converted  into  hair  by  the  change  of  climate. 
Some  of  these  imported  animals  have  got  loose  and  multi- 
plied. In  many  places  large  droves  of  hogs  run  wild,  and 
in  some  of  the  savannahs,  the  bull  and  the  cow  are  found  in 
the  same  wild  state. 

1 am  now  however  to  describe  the  native  animals  of  this 
country. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  deer,  of  which  the  smaller  is 
called  wirrehocerra,  the  largest  bajeer.  The  bajeer,  is 
about  the  size  of  an  English  buck,  and  is  covered  by  a short 
hair  of  a reddish  colour,  but  on  the  belly  white  : its  head  is 
large,  its  eyes  bright,  its  ears  are  long,  and  hang  down,  its 
horns  are  short  and  curved,  its  neck  is  short,  and  it  has  a 
short  thick  tail.  These  animals  feed  in  great  numbers  in 
the  savannahs  of  the  interior,  and  frequently  approach  the 
plantations,  where  they  are  often  killed  by  the  native  hunt- 
ers : their  flesh  is  good,  but  far  inferior  in  delicacy  and 
taste  to  that  of  the  wirrehocerra. 
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The  wirrebocerra  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  bajeer, 
and  is  clothed  by  a short  soft  hair  of  a reddish  yellow  co- 
lour. It  is  of  a very  slender  make,  its  legs  are  slender  bat 
strong,  and  its  feet  are  cloven  ; its  head  is  small,  and  with- 
out horns,  its  eyes  sharp  and  piercing,  its  ears  conical,  its 
neck  long  and  arched,  and  it  has  a short  tail.  It  is 
very  timid  and  swift  of  foot,  which  protects  it  from  the 
tigers  and  other  voracious  animals.  The  flesh  of  the  wirre- 
bocerra  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  of  the  deer  kind. 

The  goat  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  Europe  ; its  horns 
are  short,  slender,  and  curved  downward.  In  other  parti- 
culars it  is  similar  to  the  European  goat.  It  has  from  three 
to  five  kids  at  a litter.- 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hogs,  peculiar  to  tropical  Ame- 
rica, and  very  numerous  in  all  parts  of  Guyana,  the  pica® 
ree  and  the  warree.  The  warree  hog  is  about  the  size  of 
a European  hog,  and  much  like  it  in  shape.  Its  tusks  are 
larger,  its  ears  smaller,  and  its  bristles  longer  and  coarser. 
These  animals  run  in  large  droves,  and  their  flesh  is  more 
delicate  than  English  pork. 

The  picaree  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  warree.  It 
is  covered  by  yellowish  bristles,  which  are  longer  and  more 
numerous  on  the  back,  and  has  a light  mark  coming  down 
on  each  shoulder.  It  has  short  tusks  and  no  tail.  On  the 
back,  over  the  hinder  leg,  is  a gland,  having  a cavity  about 
an  inch  deep,  into  which  pours  a white  fluid  of  a very 
fetid  odour.  The  picarees  go  in  large  herds,  are  very  pro- 
lific, and  are  most  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  low  marshy 
places.  The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  much  admired  by  the 
natives,  who  as  soon  as  they  kill  them,  immediately  cut 
out  the  gland  upon  the  back,  to  prevent  the  meat  from  being 
fainted. 

The  Indian  coney,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Europeans,  or 
the  puccarara,  by  the  natives,  is  common  to  all  parts  of 
Gu  y ana.  It  is  very  like  both  in  size  and  shape  to  the  hare. 
Its  ears  are  smaller  and  rounded,  and  it  has  no  tail.  The 
shape  of  the  head,  the  division  of  the  hip,  and  the  colour 
of  the  fur,  are  like  those  of  the  Imre.  It  barrows  in  the 
earth,  and  is  very  prolific. 

Of  all  the  animals  which  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants, 
this  is  the  most  numerous.  It  is  easily  taken.  The  flesh 
forms  a considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  is  very  delicate,  and  like  that  of  a rabbit. 

The  tiger  is  precisely  similar  in  the  shape  ol  its  body,  to 
the  tiger  of  Africa,  but  is  smaller  in  size,  and  more  slender 
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in  make.  The  colour  of  its  hair  is  a greyish  brown,  with 
black  stripes  disposed  longitudinally.  The  hair  of  the  bel- 
ly is  while,  with  black  stripes;  its  tail  is  almost  eighteen 
inches  long,  covered  with  alternate  rings  of  brown  and 
black,  it  is  a very  fierce  animal,  frequently  making  at- 
tacks upon  the  sheep  and  hogs  of  the  plantations,  and  even 
sometimes  upon  the  natives,  especially  at  the  breeding  sea- 
son. 

The  tiger  cat  of  Guyana  is  something  larger  than  a com- 
mon house  cat ; its  eyes  fiery,  longer  tail  and  ears,  and  the 
skin  is  variegated  with  spots  like  the  leopard’s  : it  is  un- 
commonly ferocious.  I have  seen  a tame  one  play  with  a 
rabbit  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  kill  and  eat  it.  On  at- 
tempting to  take  his  prey  away  he  would  immediately  fly 
at  the  person. 

The  lynx  is  about  the  size  of  a large  hound,  and  similar 
in  shape  to  the  tiger  cat  ; its  head  is  formed,  and  the  coat 
striped  like  that  of  the  tiger;  it  has  long  whiskers  at  the 
mouth,  and  its  claws  are  very  much  curved.  The  lynx  is 
a very  ferocious  animal,  but  never  attacks  man. 

The  tatta  or  armadillo,  is  nearly  three  feet  in  length 
from  the  end  of  the  snout  to  that  of  the  tail.  The  length 
of  the  head  is  about  four  inches,  of  the  body  about  a foot 
and  a half,  and  of  the  tail  about  a foot.  Its  body  is  cover- 
ed thus:  over  the  shoulders  is  a hard  shell,  over  the  hips 
is  another  shell,  and  between  these  are  nine  girdles  covered 
by  scales  of  a triangular  form,  and  united  by  a strong  mem- 
brane. Thus  this  shelly  covering  lias  numerous  joints,  by 
which  it  can  vary  its  form  according  to  the  movements  of 
the  animal.  Its  head,  snout,  and  ears,  are  very  much  like 
those  of  a pig,  its  tail  is  thick  near  t lie  body,  where  there 
are  several  rings  that  gradually  taper  to  a point  ; its  feet 
are  short  and  covered  with  scales,  each  fore  foot  has 
four  toes,  and  each  hind  foot  five.  This  animal  burrows  in 
the  sandy  hills  distant  from  the  sea  ; when  young,  its  flesh, 
is  very  tender  and  delicate,  but  when  old,  it  has  a strong 
disagreeable  taste. 

Animals  of  the  ape  kind  are  very  numerous  and  various 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  natives,  the  oran-outang 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  woods,  and  is  much  larger  than 
that  of  Africa  or  Asia,  being  five  feet  high.  But  these  ac- 
counts merely  depend  upon  the  evidence  of  the  natives,  as 
one  of  these  animals  lias  never  been  seen  by  any  European. 

There  is  an  ape  commonly  called  a quato,  which  is  about 
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two  feet  in  length.  Its  face  is  bald,  but  its  body  is  covered 
with  black  hair,  it  has  a nose  like  that  of  a negro,  large 
ears  like  the  human,  and  deeply  sunken  eyes  ; it  has  no  tail. 
Thequato  is  sometimes  tamed,  but  notwithstanding,  is  very 
mischievous.  The  female  menstruates  regularly. 

The  howling  baboon  is  about  the  size  of  a fox,  covered 
with  smooth  black  hair  ; its  ears  are  smaller,  and  its  eyes 
not  so  deep  as  those  of  the  quato,  and  it  has  a long  black 
beard  ; the  tail  is  covered  with  hair  excepting  at  the  end. 
These  animals  are  very  numerous.  They  sometimes  assem- 
ble in  large  numbers,  and  set  up  themost.  disgustingyell  ima- 
ginable, which  they  keep  up  tor  a long  time.  This  happens 
almost  always  before  rain,  and  is  a sure  sign  of  its  coming, 
as  is  also  the  croaking  of  frogs. 

The  saccawinkee  is  the  smallest  monkey  that  lias  been 
found  here.  The  whole  trunk  is  about  six  inches  long, 
its  head  is  small,  its  ears  are  round,  its  nose  is  hat,  its  eyes 
prominent  and  black,  and  its  face  covered  with  fine  white 
hair;  its  body  is  clothed  with  long  black  hair,  whitish  at 
the  end  ; its  tail  is  about  nine  inches  long,  and  covered  with 
long  black  hair.  These  animals  are  frequently  tamed,  but  ne- 
ver live  longer  than  a few  months. 

There  are  two  species  of  the  sloth  here,  one  called  the  ai, 
the  other  the  unan.  The  ai  is  about  the  size  of  a fox,  and  is 
covered  by  bushy  hair  of  a dirty  grey  colour  ; its  hind  legs 
are  much  shorter  than  its  fore,  by  which  formation  it  is  assisted 
in  climbing  trees  ; each  foot  has  three  long  sharp  claws,  by 
which  it  clings  to  branches  ; its  head  is  round,  and  it  has  a 
very  large  mouth  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  head  ; its 
eyes  are  languid,  and  its  voice  somewhat  like  that  of  a kit- 
ten. The  curious  characteristic  from  which  it  has  received 
its  name,  is  its  uncommon  aversion  to  motion.  When  beaten, 
instead  of  quickening  its  pace,  it  sends  out  the  most  doleful 
noise.  Some  have  said,  that  when  upon  the  ground,  it 
takes  a day  to  travel  forty  or  fifty  paces,  and  that  it  spends 
no  less  than  two  days  to  mount  a tree  of  a moderate  size. 
When  once  mounted,  it  never  descends  whilst  leaf,  bud,  or 
fruit  remains  for  it  to  devour.  This  animal  coils  itself  up 
into  a ball,  so  as  often  to  escape  detection,  its  flesh  i$ 
much  liked  by  the  natives.  The  other  species  of  the  sloth, 
the  unan,  differs  from  the  ai  only  in  a few  particulars  ; its 
head  is  not  so  round,  its  hair,  instead  of  being  grey  and 
bushy,  is  lank  and  red,  and  it  has  only  two  claws  upon 
each  foot. 

The  porcupine  is  not  very  common  here.  It  measures 
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nearly  three  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the 
tail  ; it  1>  as  a round  head,  large  piercing  eyes,  small  round 
ears,  and  whiskers  like  those  of  a cat  ; the  whole  body  and 
part  of  the  tail  are  covered  with  sharp,  highly  polished 
prickles,  about  three  inches  long  ; these  prickles  are  white  at 
the  points,  approaching  to  a black  in  the  middle*  and  yellow 
next  the  skin.  They  generally  be  flat  upon  the  back,  but 
when  the  animal  is  irritated,  they  are  set  up.  It  has  a long 
tail,  which  twists  round  the  branches  of  trees  for  support. 
Its  feet  are  much  like  those  of  a monkey. 

The  laubba  is  an  animal  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the 
world,  is  about  the  size  of  a large  cat,  and  is  covered  by 
fine  brown  hair,  with  round  white  spots  ; the  hair  under 
the  belly  is  white,  the  body  is  round  and  thick,  the  head  is 
like  that  of  a pug  dog  ; the  eyes  and  ears  are  small,  the 
neck  is  short,  it  has  no  tail,  and  little  feet.  The  laubba  is 
an  amphibious  animal,  and  feeds  upon  herbs  and  grain. 
When  pursued  it  will  swim  a long  time  at  a short  distance 
from  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  it  is  often  shot  under 
water  with  arrows.  The  flesh  is  very  delicate,  and  is  much 
admired,  tasting  something  like  pork. 

Alligators  are  frequently  seen  in  the  rivers  near  the  sea. 
Their  length  when  full  grown,  is  about  twenty  feet,  and 
their  shape  much  like  the  common  lizard.  They  arc  a 
harmless,  but  not  a pleasing  animal.  The  upper  part  of 
the  tail  has  a sharp  edge  which  is  gapped  like  a saw . Over 
the  eye  is  a protuberance  about  the  size  of  a large  orange, 
which  is  hard,  and  covered  by  a scaly  coat.  The  skin  of 
alligators  is  so  thick  that  a musket  ball  will  not  pierce  if, 
except  about  the  head,  where  it  is  not  so  hard.  At  lowr 
water  they  will  come  to  lie  in  the  mud  and  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine, when  their  young  ones,  about  four  feet  in  length, 
are  often  killed  by  the  natives. 


The  manatee,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  sea- 
cow,  is  about  sixteen  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  several 
feet  in  circumference  ; it  is  covered  with  a black  rough 
skin,  upon  which  are  large  wrinkles  and  inequalities,  par- 
ticularly on  the  sides,  and  is  scantily  supplied  with  hairs. 
The  breasts,  upon  which  are  two  fleshy  tins  about  a foot 
and  a half  in  length,  resemble  those  of  a woman  ; the 
tail  is  somewhat  like  a whale’s.  The  head  is  like  that  of  a 
hog,  anil  the  nostrils  like  those  of  an  ox.  It  has  auditory 
holes,  but  no  externa!  ears.  The  eyes,  which  are  very  small, 
are  placed  between  t lie  ears  and  snout.  Its  mouth  is  large, 
and  beset  with  bristles  on  each  side  ; without  teeth  in  the 
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front,  and  its  tongue  is  so.  small  as  to  be  scarce  seen  in  the 
mouth  : its  neck  is  very  short.  Most  commonly,  it  is  found 
iii  fresh  water  rivers,  but  sometimes  on  the  coast  : it  never 
quits  the  water  entirely.  The  flesh  of  the  manatee  is  fat, 
and  much  like  veal. 

The  bats  are  twice  as  large  as  those  of  England,  and  are 
without  tails.  They  are  covered  with  brown  hair,  of  which 
the  texture  is  very  soft  and  tine.  The  inhabitants  usually 
sleep  in  hammocks,  so  that  the  feet  are  mostly  uncovered  : 
whilst  they  are  asleep,  the  bats  often  open  the  veins  of  the 
feet  without  waking  them,  and  then  suck  till  they  are  sa- 
tisfied ; and  the  person  upon  waking  finds  himself  faint, 
and  his  feet  bathed  in  blood.  They  make  similar  attacks 
upon  cattle. 

Here  is  an  animal  of  the  lizard  kind,  called  guana.  It 
is  about  three  feet  long:  its  skin  is  brown,  with  blue  marks 
on  t lie  body,  and  black  spots  on  the  neck,  and  is  covered 
with  small  scales.  Its  back  and  tail  are  sharp,  and  in- 
dented ; its  mouth  is  armed  with  sharp  teeth  ; it  has  a bag 
under  the  throat,  and  crooked  claws  upon  its  toes.  These 
guanas  are  generally  found  among  fruit  trees,  where  the  na- 
tives shoot  them  with  arrows,  and  esteem  their  flesh  a great 
delicacy,  which  is  much  like  that  of  a chicken ; the  eggs 
are  very  fine. 

We  have  a great  number  and  variety  of  lizards  here, 
which,  however,  it  would  be  tedious  to  describe. 

The  snakes  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  mentioned  as  va- 
rious and  dangerous.  The  largest  that  has  ever  been  found 
is  the  aboma.  Snakes  of  this  kind  have  been  killed  mea- 
suring upwards  of  twenty  feet,  and  they  are  even  said  to 
measure,  when  full  grown,  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  three 
feet  in  circumference,  at  the  middle  and  largest  part  of  the 
body.  I have  seen  one  which  lay  stretched  quite  across  the 
road.  It  is  of  a brown  colour,  with  black  spots  upon  the 
back,  and  upon  the  sides  are  black  spots  with  a white  cen- 
ter : it  is  largest  in  the  middle,  and  grows  smaller  as  you 
approach  lire  end  of  the  tail.  Its  head  is  broad,  its  mouth, 
wide,  with  two  rows  of  teeth,  its  eyes  projecting  and 
sparkling,  and  near  the  tail  am  two  claws.  Flos  enormous 
but  sluggish  animal,  is  not  officiously  mischievous  : it  can 
devour  deer  and  hogs  : it  entangles  them  in  its  grasp, 
smears  them  with  saliva,  and  then  swallows  them  whole. 
These  snakes  have  been  killed  with  the  half  digested  remains 
of  deer  in  them.  The  aboma  is  an  amphibious  animal. 

Other  smaller  snakes,  which  climb  trees  and  catch  mon- 
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kies  and  birds ; and  some  water-snakes,  which  devour  the 
wild  fowls,  are  to  be  met  with,  but  they  are  neither  so  com- 
mon nor  so  venomous  as  is  supposed.  I have  seldom  seen 
' any.  Perhaps  the  hogs  have  thinned  their  numbers. 

The  pipa  is  one  ot  those  animals  which  at  first  view  every 
one  pronounces  deformed  and  hideous  ; the  general  uncouth- 
ness  of  its  shape  being  often  aggravated  by  a phenomenon  un- 
exampled in  the  rest  of  the  animal  world,  viz.  the  young  in 
various  stages  of  exclusion  proceeding  from  cells  dispersed 
over  the  back  of  the  parent.  The  size  of  the  pipa  conside- 
rably exceeds  that  of  the  common  toad ; the  body  is  of  a 
flattish  form  ; the  head  like  a short  cone;  the  mouth  very 
wide,  but  covered  at  the  corners  with  jagged  gelatinous  lips. 
The  fore  feet  have  four  ami  the  hind  feet  five  toes:  these 
last  are  united  by  webs.  The  male  pipa  is  larger  than  the 
female;  both  have  a dark  brown  colour  on  the  back,  but 
the  belly  of  the  female  is  more  yellowish.  The  back  of  the 
female  is  covered  with  granules,  which  may  be  considered 
as  so  many  teats,  to  which  the  offspring  attach  themselves. 
The  spawn  is  deposited  in  ditches  ; and  the  progeny,  after 
acquiring  the  tadpole  form,  is  assisted  by  the  father  to  fas- 
ten on  the  mother’s  back,  where  they  nestle  until  the  second 
transformation  is  completed. 

On  the  coast  and  in  the  rivers,  are  a variety  of  fish,  many 
of  which  differ  so  little  from  those  which  are  well  known  in 
England,  that  I shall  only  select  the  most  curious  for  de- 
scription. 

The  lowlow  is  a salt-water  fish  ; it  is  about  six  feet  in 
length  and  three  feet  in  circumference.  Its  colour  is  alight 
bl  ue,  with  a metallic  splendour.  It  has  six  fins,  one  pair  a 
little  below  the  head,  another  pair  on  the  belly,  a single  fin 
on  the  back,  and  another  large  one  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  It 
has  a long  honey  head  and  a wide  mouth. 

The  barroketa  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet 
in  circumference  ; it  is  much  like  a salmon,  exceptingin  its 
scales,  which  are  larger,  and  its  body  which  is  rounder. 
The  barroketa  is  found  in  plenty  at  the  upper  part  of  rivers  : 
the  flesh  is  white,  fat,  and  delicate.  This  is  the  largest 
fresh-w  ater  fish  found  in  our  streams. 

The  peri  is  another  fresh-water  fish  ; its  length  is  about 
eighteen  inches,  and  its  breadth,  for  it  is  fiat,  about  three 
inches;  it  has  a broad  head  and  large  mouth,  armed  with 
long  sharp  teeth  ; it  has  four  fins,  one  pair  on  the  belly  just 
below  the  head,  a single  fin  on  the  back,  and  another  at  the 
end  of  the  tail.  It  is  very  formidable  to  swimmers,  as  it 
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bites  at  every  thing  in  its  reach,  and  instances  are  related  of 
women  having  abreast  taken  off  by  this  fish. 

The  queriman,  a fish  about  the  size,  and  equally  as  good 
as  a salmon,  is  caught  on  the  coasts  with  a cast  net  in  shal- 
low water. 

The  galvanic  eel,  so  remarkable  for  the  power  of  giving  a 
sensation  similar  to  the  electric  shock  to  any  one  who  touches 
it,  is  commonly  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  largest  part  of  the  body.  Its  skin  is 
smooth,  without  scales,  and  of  a light  blue  colour.  From 
seven  or  eight  inches  below  the  body  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
it  gradually  tapers  to  a point,  and  the  body  separated  from 
the  fins  is  almost  round.  It  has  three  fins,  one  pair  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  a long  single  fin  on  the  belly,  which 
reaches  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  and  which  diminishes  in 
size  with  the  body.  Its  head  is  as  large  as  the  largest  cir- 
cumferenceof  the  body,  and  flatted  on  the  upper  and  lower 
sides,  on  the  former  of  which  are  several  holes.  It  has  a 
wide  mouth  without  teeth.  When  the  fish  is  grasped  with 
the  hand,  a galvanic  shock  is  received  ; a similar  effect  takes 
place  when  touched  with  a metallic  rod,  when  held  by  a. 
hook  and  line,  or  even  where  there  is  no  other  conductor 
but  the  air,  if  the  hand  be  very  near  the  fish.  This  shock 
depends  upon  the  will  of  the  animal,  for  if  it  is  not  irri* 
tated,  the  hand  may  be  held  near  without  perceiving  any 
sensation.  The  galvanic  eel  is  an  inhabitant  of  fresh  waiter, 
and  is  often  found  in  the  river  Essequebo,  It  appears  to  be 
unable  to  live  long  without  the  access  of  air,  as  it  very  fre- 
quently comes  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  fetch  breath. 
It  lives  principally  upon  small  fish,  and  is  itself  eaten  by 
the  natives. 

The  frog-fish  of  Guyana  is  a great  curiosity  : I never  saw 
but  one  which  embraced  the  properties  of  both,  as  they  go 
through  the  regular  gradations  of  a frog,  a frog-fish,  and  a 
fish. 

We  have  a large  land  crab  here,  which  is  much  eaten 
by  the  inhabitants.  It  is  of  a square  form,  each  side  being 
about  two  inches  and  a half  long,  and  of  a light  blue,  or 
whitish  colour.  It  has  many  legs,  and  two  large  claws  like 
those  of  a lobster.  These  crabs  live  in  holes  in  the  mud, 
on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  rivers  near  their  mouths,  and 
at  low  water  appear  in  great  numbers  on  the  mud. 

The  fish  which  are  caught  on  our  coast  are  far  from  be- 
ing delicate,  as  the  water  is  very  muddy  for  thirteen  or  four- 
teen leagues  from  the  shore. 
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I shall  next  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  the  birds  which 
are  natural  here,  hnd  which  are  most  worthy  our  attention. 

The  sun  bird  is  not  unlike  the  partridge  of  England,  ut  a 
little  larger  ; when  procured  tame,  they  are  kept  in  houses  to 
destroy  the  ants,  will]  which  this  land  abounds. 

The  Surinam  falcon  is  about  the  size  oi  a hawk  ; the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  is  covered  with  feathers  ot 
a light  brown,  the  under  part  has  feathers  spotted  with  yel- 
low and  brown  ; the  feathers  of  the  tail  are  like  those  of  the 
under  part  of  the  body,  and  the  legs  are  yellow ; the  beak 
is  crooked,  and  at  the  root  is  a substance,  in  appearance, 
like  wax;  the  tongue  is  cloven.  This  bird  can  inflate  Ids 
head  to  nearly  the  size  of  his  body  ; he  commits  great  de- 
predations on  the  poultry  of  lire  plantations. 

The  strix  or  owl,  is  about  the  size  of  a thrush  ; it  is  co- 
vered with  feathers  of  a light  straw  colour,  shaded  with 
white;  the  feathers  of  the  breast  are  light  straw-coloured 
spots  upon  a white  ground  ; its  legs  are  short  and  its  claws 
black;  its  beak  is  crooked  and  yellowy  its  head,  eyes,  and 
ears  large,  and  its  tongue  divided  in  the  middle. 

The  red  lanius,  or  butcher-bird,  has  feathers  of  a bright 
red  colour,  which  on  the  wings  and  tail  are  spotted  with 
black  ; its  bill  is  straight,  and  near  the  point  is  a tooth  on 
each  side;  its  tongue  is  ragged,  and  appears  as  if  it  had  been 
torn . 

The  black  and  white  botcher  bird  is  covered  with  fea- 
thers, which  are  coloured  with  alternate  marks  of  black  and 
white;  its  legs  and  claws  are  of  a dark  colour;  its  bill  is 
brown  and  tapering,  and  the  end  of  the  upper  mandible 
bends  over  that  of  the  lower. 

The  mackaws  are  the  largest  of  the  parrot  kind.  The 
blue  and  yellow  mackaw  is  about  the  size  of  a capon,  and 
is  covered  with  feathers,  which  on  the  back  part  of  tire 
body  arc  blue,  on  the  fore  part  yellow  ; its  legs  are  short 
and  dark  coloured  ; it  has  a black  coloured  band  around 
the  throat ; a beak  three  inches  long,  wide,  black  and  semi- 
circular ; the  feathers  on  (lie  top  of  the  head  are  green,  those 
about  the  face  are  black. 

The  mackaw  is  a fine  majestic  bird,  about  the  size  of  a 
turkey  ; its  plumage  is  of  a superior  red  colour,  and  the 
long  bushy  tail  provides  the  native  Indians  with  elegant 
feathers  to  adorn  themselves  ; its  bill  is  very  large,  and  of  an 
uncommonly  thick  substance. 

The  red  and  blue  mackaw  is  about  the  size  of  a hen.  The 
feathers  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wing  are  blue,  those  on  the 
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Under  are  red  ; the  tail  is  red  in  the  middle,  and  blue  on  the 
sides,  and  shaped  somewhat  like  a wedge  ; its  cheeks  are 
without  feathers;  the  upper  mandible  of  black  and  white, 
the  lower  black. 

The  red  and  yellow  mackaw  is  peculiar  to  Guyana,  and 
is  rather  less  than  a common  hen.  It  is  covered  with  yellow' 
feathers  on  the  back  and  upper  part  of  the  wings,  with 
blue  and  red  on  the  tail,  and  with  red  on  the  top  of  the 
head  and  breast ; the  colour  of  the  whole  beak  is  black. 
This  bird  is  not  very  common  even  here. 

The  acushe  is  the  largest  parrot  found  here,  and  is  very 
common  in  Demerary „ The  feathers  of  its  body  are  of  a 
beautiful  green  colour,  those  on  the  top  of  the  head  are  red, 
and  the  upper  parts  of  the  wings  are  edged  with  red  ; it 
has  a long  tail  of  red,  green,  and  blue  feathers,  with  a 
long,  slender,  flesh-coloured  bill. 

Beside  these  we  have  a great  number  and  variety  of  the 
parrot  kind,  of  which  I could  not  give  distinct  ideas  with- 
out plates. 

The  bird,  called  by  the  French,  agame,  by  the  natives 
canicani,  and  vulgarly  the  trumpeter,  from  its  voice,  is  pe- 
culiar to  Guyana.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a turkey  ; its 
body  is  without  a tail,  and  of  an  oval  figure  ; the  feathers 
on  the  back  are  grey  ; those  on  the  breast  are  blue  and 
long,  and  those  on  the  rest  of  the  body  are  black  ; its  legs 
are  long,  slender,  and  of  a bluish  green  ; the  neck  is  long, 
file  bill  green  and  pointed,  and  the  eyes  bright  ; it  is  very 
tame,  and  is  often  kept  among  other  poultry. 

The  flamingo,  as  it  is  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
North  American  bird  of  that  name,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
heron.  It  is  covered  with  feathers  of  a bright  scarlet  co- 
lour, and  is  without  a tail ; its  neck  and  limbs  are  long  and 
slender  ; its  head  small,  and  the  bill  long,  slender,  and 
arched.  These  birds  live  together  in  numbers  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  sea.  They  are  very 
tame,  and  often  mix  with  the  poultry  on  the  plantations. 

The  tigri  fowto,  or  tiger  bird,  is  about  the  size  of  a he- 
ron. It  has  a reddish  colour,  spotted  with  black  ; hence 
the  name.  The  bill  and  legs  are  long,  slender,  and  of  a 
light  green  colour  ; the  neck  is  long,  and  covered  with  long 
depending  feathers  ; the  eyes  are  yellow,  and  the  head  small, 
upon  which  is  a round  black  sped. 

The  toucan  is  about  the  size  of  a common  pigeon  ; it  is 
wholly  black;  with  these  exceptions  only,  there  are  two 
white  spots  on  the  fore  part  of  the  crown  of  the  head;  the. 
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throat  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  are  white,  and  there  is  a 
red  mark  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  between  the  white  fea- 
thers of  the  breast  and  the  black  feathers  of  the  belly  ; its 
beak  is  very  large  and  red,  six  inches  long  ; it  has  a long 
tb in  tongue,  and  its  nostrils  are  behind  the  jaws. 

The  picus,  or  woodpecker,  is  about  the  size  of  the  Euro- 
pean woodpecker  ; it  is  covered  with  black  and  white  fea- 
thers, excepting  those  of  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  of 
the  belly,  which  are  red  ; its  bill  is  straight,  and  its  tongue 
long,  round,  and  sharp. 

The  pelican,  or  spoon-bill,  is  covered  w ith  red  feathers, 
excepting  the  head,  which  is  bald,  and  of  a white  colour  ; 
its  bill  is  straight,  flat,  and  broad  ; it  is  about  six  inches 
long,  toothless,  and  crooked  at  the  point,  which  is  rounded 
and  broader  than  the  rest  ; the  upper  mandible  has  a nail  at 
the  end,  and  a spoon-like  cavity  ; it  is  transparent,  and  is 
of  a whitish  brown  colour;  the  lower  mandible  is  more 
opaque  than  the  upper,  but  of  the  same  colour. 

The  peacock  pheasant,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  natives, 
powese,  is  rather  smaller  than  an  English  turkey  ; the  w hole 
body,  except  the  belly,  which  is  white,  is  covered  with 
shining;  black  feathers.  On  the  crown  of  the  head  is  an 
erect  tuft  of  black  feathers,  mixed  with  white  near  the  points, 
about  an  inch  and  a half  in  height;  its  bill  is  convex, 
and  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  of  a yellow  colour,  but 
blue  at  the  point ; tire  upper  mandible  is  arched,  and  ex- 
tends further  than  the  lower.  The  bird  is  common  along  the 
Essequebo  and  Demcrary.  Its  llesfi  may  easily  be  taken  for 
that  of  a turkey. 

The  marrodee  is  about  the  size  of  a pullet,  and  covered 
with  very  dark  brown  feathers  ; the  bill  is  of  a dark  brown* 
and  the  legs,  which  are  longer  than  those  of  a chicken,  an' 
grey.  It  is  found  in  great  numbers  ; the  flesh  is  like  that  oi 
a chicken,  but  not  so  delicate. 

The  harmaquau  is  somewhat  like  the  marrodee.  Its 
make  is  more  slender,  and  the  feathers  black.  The  names 
of  these  two  birds  were  given  them  bv  the  natives  from  their 
cry,  which  has  a like  articulation. 

The  mocking-bird  is  about  the  size  of  a black-bird.  Its. 
body  is  covered  with  feathers  of  a shining  black,  excepting 
It s breast  and  the  upper  edges  of  its  wings,  which,  with  the 
crown  of  its  head,  are  crimson,  its  bill  is  conical,  gibbous, 
and  flesh-coloured.  The  nests,  which  arc  about  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  .and  about  eight  in  circumference,  hang 
irom  the  branches  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  are  so  tossed  about 
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by  the  wind,  that  if  not  for  their  length,  the  birds  would  be 
thrown  out.  These  birds  imitate  many  other  songsters: 
whence  their  name.  Their  peculiar  notes  are  very  sweet, 
which  is  a rare  quality  here,  where  the  greater  number  of 
the  birds  excel  rather  in  t lie  beauty  of  their  plumage  than 
in  the  music  of  their  voices. 

The  rice-bird  is  about  t lie  size  of  the  mocking-bird.  The 
feathers  on  every  part  of  its  body  are  black.  Its  bill  is  coni- 
cal and  gibbous.  It  has  small  black  eyes,  and  the  skin  im- 
mediately around  the  eye  is  without  feathers  and  white.  It 
is  commonly  met  with  in  the  fields  of  rice. 

The  kishee-kishee,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  more 
lavishly  decorated  with  splendid  plumage  than  any  other 
known  bird.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a sparrow,  with  a 
straight  conical  pointed  bill  of  a light  red  colour.  Its  plu- 
mage is  adorned  with  the  greatest  beauty,  splendour,  and  va- 
riety of  colours,  which  are  so  mixed  together,  as  to  afford 
file  eye  of  the  beholder  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  which 
can  be  received  from  colour.  These  birds  are  not  found 
near  the  coast,  but  are  brought  from  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country  by  the  Indians. 

The  green  sparrow  is  a beautiful  bird.  The  head  and 
back  are  green,  the  breast  and  belly  are  yellow,  and  the 
large  feathers  on  the  wings  are  edged  with  white 

The  red-bellied  blue  bird  is  covered  with  blue  feathers, 
excepting  on  the  belly,  where  they  are  red.  It  has  a straight 
bill,  oval  nostrils,  and  forked  tongue. 

The  humming-birds  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  in  great 
number  and  variety.  Their  bill  is  sabulated,  slender,  and 
crooked,  of  which  the  upper  mandible  incloses  the  lower. 
The  tongue  consists  of  two  threads,  which  are  tubulous. 
They  are  the  smallest  of  the  feathered  tribe,  some  not  weigh- 
ing more  than  fifty  grains.  Their  nests,  which  are  very 
small  and  made  of  cotton,  are  built  by  the  female,  upon 
the  small  twigs  of  fruit  trees.  The  female  lays  two  eggs  at  a 
time,  about  the  size  of  a pea,  which  are  white  and  transpa- 
rent. Their  food  is  the  honey  of  flowers,  which  they  suck 
by  inserting  their  tongues  into  the  flower,  anil  support  them- 
selves, wluist  sucking,  by  t lie  motion  of  their  wings,  which 
make  a humming  noise. 

The  green  and  crimson  humming-bird  is  the  most  frequent 
here,  but  not  the  smallest.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a large 
cherry.  The  feathers  on  the  neck,  back,  and  upper  edges 
of  the  wings,  are  green.  The  breast  is  crimson,  and  the 
wings  and  tail  are  green,  purple,  and  crimson.  It  has  a 
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small  crimson  tuft  on  the  crown  of  the  head  ; the  head  itself 
is  small,  the  eyes  round  and  black,  the  bill  long',  black, 
and  slender. 

Tlie  black  humming-bird  is  the  smallest  that  has  yet  been 
found,  being  about  one-third  smaller  than  the  former,  it  is 
covered  with  feathers  of  a greenish  brown  colour,  excepting 
the  large  ones  of  the  wings  and  tail,  which  are  of  a shining 
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black.  All  the  leathers  are  beautifully  glossy.  Its  bill  is 
black,  in  thickness  about  equal  to  a pin,  and  bent  near  the 
end.  H has  a small  tuft  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  is 
green  at  the  bottom,  but  of  a fine  glittering  gold  colour 
at  the  top.  These  birds  sometimess  weigh  less  than  fifty 
grains. 

1 have  thus  described  some  of  the  most  curious  of  the  fea- 
thered tribe,  which  are  natural  to  Guyana.  To  particula- 
rize them  all,  would  require  bulky  volumes  and  numerous 
plates.  There  are  wild  ducks,  teal,  partridges,  &c.  which 
differ  very  little  from  those  of  England,  and  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate  minutely. 

Insects  abound  here  in  vast  numbers,  from  the  continued 
warmth  of  the  dimate,  which  is  favourable  to  their  pro- 
duction and  longevity.  I shall  mention  a few  which  invite 
attention  by  their  curious  history,  or  which  compel  atten- 
tion by  their  stings. 

The  blatta,  cock-roach,  or  caroche,  is  about  an  inch 
long,  and  of  a brown  reddish  colour  ; its  form  is  a flatted 
oval;  it  has  two  soft  wings,  two  long  feelers,  and  six  legs 
with  forked  extremities  ; it  is  a destructive  insect  , as  it  de- 
vours victuals,  and  makes  what  remains  disgusting,  from  the 
disagreeable  smell  which  it  leaves;  it  also  gets  into  the 
trunks  of  travellers,  and  destroys  linen  and  books. 

Tlie  bees  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  quite  unlike  those  of 
England,  being  nearly  as  small  as  the  common  fly,  anil  of  a 
black  colour;  they  are  armed  with  stings;  they  deposit 
their  honey  in  the  cavities  of  trees  ; the  wax  is  dark  brown, 
sweet,  slightly  mixed  with  bitter,  and  quite  fluid. 

There  is  a kind  of  ant,  called  the  flying  ant  ; it  is  almost 
an  inch  in  length  ; the  body  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
which  are  united  by  a slender  substance;  on  the  fore  part 
there  are  six  legs,  each  of  which  has  three  joints;  the  head 
is  of  a triangular  form,  and  has  two  feelers  ; it  has  four 
transparent  wings  of  a brown  colour.  These  creatures  live 
underground  in  the  dry  season,  but  in  the  wet,  the  rains 
drive  them  from  their  habitations,  when  they  may  be  seen 
seen  in  vast  swarms  flying  in  the  air. 
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There  arc  two  kinds  cf  flies,  called  fire  flies  ; the  largest 
is  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a chesnut  colour;  it 
has  a large  head,  two  feelers,  two  wings,  and  six  legs. 
Under  the  belly  is  a round  luminous  patch,  and  on  each 
side  of  tiie  head  is  a prominent  round  luminous  body. 
These  animals  in  the  dark  emit  a strong  steady  light,  so 
that  two  or  three  put  into  a glass  will  enable  you  to  read. 
The  smaller  fire-fly  is  not  above  half  the  size  of  the  former. 
They  are  never  seen  but  by  night,  when  they  emit  sparks 
of  fire  at  intervals. 

T he  palm-tree,  or  groe-groe  worm,  is  about  three  indies 
in  length,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a man’s  finger.  The 
head  is  black,  and  the  body  of  a light  yellow.  This  ani- 
mal breeds  in  the  heart  of  the  cabbage  tree  after  it  is  cut 
down.  When  roasted  and  seasoned,  it  is  considered  as 
very  fine,  and  equal  to  any  marrow. 

The  scorpion  is  about  six  inches  long,  of  a light  brown 
colour,  wfita  black  spots  ; it  has  two  claws  proceeding 
from  the  neck,  about  an  inch  long,  jointed,  and  having  a 
pair  of  nippers  at  the  end  ; it  has  four  pair  of  legs  ; the 
tail  is  jointed,  forked,  and  armed  with  two  small  crooked 
sharp  stings,  of  which  the  uppermost  is  the  longest.  The 
bite  of  this  insect  is  venomous. 

The  centipede  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  five 
lines  in  breadth  ; its  body  has  twenty  joints,  to  each  of 
which  belong  a pair  of  legs,  so  that  it  has  forty  legs  instead 
of  a hundred,  as  its  name  expresses  ; at  each  end  it  has  a 
pair  of  forked  feelers,  and  a pair  of  strong  forceps  at  its 
head.  It  moves  with  equal  rapidity  either  backward  or  for- 
ward. Its  bite  is  venomous  and  painful. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  chigoe,  a sort  of  flea,  of  a 
dusky  colour.  This  insect,  as  has  already  been  observed,  is 
very  troublesome  by  insinuating  itself  under  the  skin  of  the 
feet ; if  not  extracted,  it  forms  for  itself  a bag,  in  which  if 
deposits  its  eggs  ; these  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the  new  in- 
sects form  other  bags,  and  deposit  other  eggs  ; the  conse- 
quence of  this  breeding  are  ulcers,  which  are  difficult  to 
heal,  and  very  painful  ; but  they  are  seldom  suffered  thus 
to  breed  undisturbed;  they  are  picked  out  as  soon  as  the 
itching  which  they  produce  is  perceived,  and  the  art  con- 
sists in  extracting  the  bag  unbroken.  These  insects  are 
very  numerous. 
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Some  Account  of  the  more  conspicuous  Vegetable  Produc- 
tions — Cabbage - Trees — Silk-  Cotton  — Pipeiras  — - Bui- 
let - Tree — Iron-u  ood — Launa^  8,'c. 

I NOW  proceed  to  a description  of  the  vegetables 
which  are  natural  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  which, 
from  their  nidify  or  curiosity,  are  most  worthy  of  popu- 
lar attention.  Here  1 must  necessarily  be  select.  V olumes 
might  easily  be  filled  with  a description  of  the  plants 
which  may  be  found  in  the  plantations  and  woods  of  Guy- 
ana, but  any  thing  like  a comprehensive  treatise  is  beyond 
my  range  ot  information. 

The  cabbage-tree  grows  to  about  the  height  of  a hundred 
feet.  Its  trunk  is  seven  or  eight  feet  in  circumference, 
straight,  upright,  tapering,  and  covered  by  a grey  bark. 
The  branches  commence  at  about  a hundred  feet  from  the 
earth;  they  are  twenty  feet  in  length,  of  a green  colour, 
and  diverge  in  a horizontal  direction.  The  leaves  are  about 
two  feet  and  a half  in  length,  and  three  inches  in  breadth 
near  the  trunk,  whence  they  diminish  in  size  as  they  ap- 
proach the  end.  They  are  pinnated  and  pointed  at  the  ex- 
tremity. They  are  disposed  thickly  on  two  opposite  sides 
of  each  branch.  Where  the  branches  arise  the  bark  is  of  a 
deep  green  colour.  From  the  trunk  near  the  lower  branches 
arises  a green  husky  pod,  twenty  inches  long  and  four 
broad,  wherein  are  produced  numerous  small  nuts,  which 
are  the  seeds  from  which  the  tree  grows.  The  cabbage 
grows  on  the  summit  of  the  trunk,  consisting  of  thin 
white  strata  of  the  taste  of  an  almond,  and  covered  by  a 
green  thick  skin. 

The  cockarito  tree  is  of  the  same  genus  with  the  last,  but 
does  not  grow  higher  than  thirty  feet.  The  external  sub- 
stance of  the  trunk  is  extremely  hard,  and  is  used  by  the 
Indians  for  pointing  their  arrows.  The  cabbage  which  this 
tree  bears  is  the  most  delicate  of  the  species. 

The  silk-cotton-tree  generally  grows  to  the  height  of  a 
hundred  feet.  Its  trunk  is  about  twelve  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  is  covered  with  an  ash-coloured  bark,  set  with 
short  thorns.  The  branches  arise  at  about  seventy  feet  from 
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the  ground.  The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  and  are  dis- 
posed at  the  extremity  of  the  branch  in  a circular  form. 
The  flow  er  has  five  stamina  and  one  pistil,  and  is  placed  just 
without  the  leaves.  The  flower  falling  off,  is  succeeded  by 
a conical  pod  about  four  inches  in  length.  The  pod  con- 
tains short  silky  filaments,  with  small  dark  coloured  seeds 
adhering  to  them.  The  silk-cotton-tree  flowers  every  three 
years.  The  trunk  is  often  made  use  of  for  canoes,  which 
are  formed  by  hollowing  it  with  fire. 

Of  the  pipeira  tree  there  are  two  kinds,  the  black  and  the 
yellow  : the  bark  and  wood  of  t lie  former  being  much  dark- 
er than  those  of  the  latter.  The  pipeira-tree  when  full 
grown,  is  about  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  nine  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  without  brandies  until  very  near  the  top. 
The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  terminate  in  a point.  The 
flowers  have  four  light  yellowish  petals,  which  fall  off,  and 
are  succeeded  by  a round  fruit  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
affording  a farinaceous  food,  which  is  sometimes  used  by 
the  Indians  for  want  of  better.  The  timber  is  very  weigh- 
ty and  durable. 

The  bullet-tree  is  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  seven 
feet  in  circumference.  Its  bark  is  smooth  and  ash  colour- 
ed. its  branches  commence  very  near  the  top.  Its  leaves 
aie  long  and  narrow.  It  bears  pentepetalous  flowers  of  a 
reddish  colour,  somewhat  blended  with  purple.  The  wood 
is  of  a dark  colour,  spotted  with  small  white  spots  ; it  is 
very  durable,  and  sinks  in  salt  water. 

The  iron-wood  tree,  so  called  from  the  hardness,  weight, 
and  durability  of  its  wood,  is  made  use  of  for  a variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  clubs  and  windmills.  The  trunk  is 
about  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  six  feet  in  circumference, 
and  is  covered  with  a greyish  bark.  It  bears  white  flowers, 
succeeded  by  small  red  berries. 

The  launa  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  about  fifty  feet  ; is 
covered  with  a grey  bark,  and  sends  out  numerous  branches. 
The  flowers,  which  are  white,  are  succeeded  by  a fruit 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  an  hen’s  egg  ; it  is  covered  by  a 
whitish  greeli  skin,  and  its  substance  is  somewhat  like  an 
apple.  'File  juice  of  the  fruit  is  at  first  almost  colourless, 
but  in  a short  time  acquires  a deep  purple  colour.  It  is 
made  use  of  by  the  Indians  for  painting  their  bodies.  The 
colour,  however,  lasts  only  for  a short  time. 

The  red  mangrove  tree  affords  a most  curious  instance  of 
the  care  with  which  nature  protects  her  productions  from 
surrounding  dangers.  This  tree  is  of  considerable  size., 
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and  is  covered  by  a grey  bark  ; it  has  numerous  bra nc hoy- 
covered  by  oval  leaves.  It  arises  from  several  roots.  The 
ramifications  of  each  root  unite  info  one  small  trunk,  which 
pierces  the  earth,  and  rises  two  or  three  yards  from  the  sur~ 
face  of  the  ground,  before  it  unites  with  its  fellows  to  form 
the  main  trunk  of  the  tree.  This  tree  grows  in  a loose  wet 
soil,  by  the  side  of  streams  of  water,  and  therefore  is 
guarded  from  the  injury  which  might  arise  from  the  instabi- 
lity of  the  soil.  Slender  shoots,  about  three  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, bare  of  leaves  or  branches,  and  having  joints 
at  a few  feet  distance,  grow  from  tire  trunk  and  branches  of 
the  tree  in  great  abundance  ; these  shoots  descend,  enter  the 
earth,  and  take  roof,  and  thus  afford  support  to  the  tree, 
which  might  otherwise  fall,  from  the  looseness  of  the  soily 
and  the  force  of  the  water. 

There  is  another  species  of  tire  same  tree,  called  the  white 
upland  mangrove,  which,  as  it  grows  on  firmer  ground* 
has  none  of  these  supports. 

The  cassia  fistula  tree  is  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  hr 
height,  and  is  covered  with  uneven  light  brown  bark.  At 
the  end  of  the  branches  which  arise  near  the  top  of  the 
tree,  grow  clusters  of  the  flowers.  These  have  five  yellow- 
ish. petals,  which  falling  off,  are  followed  by  pods,  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  three  in  circumference.  The 
pod  is  partitioned  into  cells,  containing  a sweet  pulp  of  the 
colour  of  treacle. 

The  tetermer  tree  is  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  eight 
feet  in  circumference;  its  bark  is  light  and  rough,  and  its 
branches  are  covered  by  light  green  leaves,  about  four 
inches  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  The  wood  is  very 
useful  for  a variety  of  purposes,  and  is  much  like  mahoga- 
ny in  appearance,  but  not  so  hard. 

The  ducolhbofla  tree  grows  to  tire  height  of  forty  feet. 
The  trunk  is  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  co- 
vered by  a rough  reddish  bark.  The  tree  is  wholly  with- 
out branches  until  near  the  top.  The  wood  is  like  mahoga- 
ny, but  excels  it  in  colour,  grain,  hardness,  and  weigh!. 

The  bourracourra,  or  letter  wood,  is  the  heart  of  a tree 
which  grows  here.  It  commonly  grows  to  the  height  of 
thirty  feet,  and  is  about  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  The 
trunk  is  covered  by  a reddish  bark,  and  sends  out  nume- 
rous branches  bearing  purple  flowers,  When  the  bark  and 
sap  are  cut  away,  the  heart  is  about  twelve  inches  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  of  a deep  red  colour,  marked  with  black 
spots  and  figures  ; is  very  hard,  solid,  and  ponderous,  and 
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teceives  a polish  unequalled  by  any  other  wood.  From  the 
smallness  of  the  quantity  which  can  be  procured  from  each 
tree,  and  from  its  beauty,  it  is  very  valuable  even  here.  It 
is  worked  into  rows,  walking  sticks,  &c. 

The  mahogany  tree  has  a cedar-like  appearance,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  which  is  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  its  preferring  a rocky  station,  where  there 
is  apparently  little  soil  for  its  nutriment, : it  is  not  common, 
being  le*s  adapted  for  the  fiat  humid  land  at  the  months  of 
the  rivers,  than  for  the  mountainous  district  of  the  interior. 
It  is  of  the  decandria  monyginia  class  : the  calyx  has  five 
segments,  the  flowers  five  petals,  thcnectarium  is  cylindric, 
and  bears  anthers,  the  capsule  is  five-celled,  ligneous,  and 
opens  at  the  base.  The  seeds  are  imbricated  and  winged 
like  those  of  firs  and  pines. 

The  hearree-tree  commonly  grows  to  above  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  is  covered  by  a rough  grey  bark,  clothed  in 
a white  moss,  it  has  a few  branches  near  the  top,  with 
rough  green  leaves.  This  tree  grows  near  rivers,  and  at 
a distance  from  any  other  trees.  It,  is  esteemed  a strong 
poison,  and  is  said  not  to  sutler  any  other  vegetable  to 
grow  near  it.  If  one  of  these  trees  be  found  on  a planta- 
tion it  is  not  destroyed,  because  the  smoke  of  the  wood 


when  burning,  is  fatal  to  all  kinds  of  animals. 

The  cocoa-tree,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  plantations. 


is 


seldom  suffered  to  grow  higher  than  fourteen  feet,  although, 
in  the  interior  of  Guyana  it  grows  wild  to  great  heights. 
The  trunk  is  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  a 
light  green  coloured  bark,  and  destitute  of  branches  as  high  as 
eight  feet.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  nine  inches  long,  and 
three  broad,  of  a light  green  colour  on  the  upper,  of  a dark 
green  on  the  under  surface,  which  is  ribbed.  The  flowers 
arise  from  the  trunk,  or  from  the  lower  branches  near  the 
trunk.  It  consists  of  six  petals  of  a flesh  colour  spotted 
with  red.  When  the  petals  fall  off,  the  pod  appears  about 
the  size  and  form  of  a melon,  pointed  at  the  end,  and  hav- 
ing longitudinal  grooves-.  This  is  divided  into  longitudinal 
cavities,  in  which  the  nuts  are  placed  in  rows  ; they  are 
about  the  size  of  a cherry,  of  an  oblong  rounded  shape. 
I'lie  cocoa  frees  are  planted  in  rows,  at  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  distance,  and  form  beautiful  and  shady  plantations. 

The  coffee-bush  generally  grows  in  the  plantations  to  six 
feet  in  height.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  a bark  of  a grey- 
ish  brown  colour.  The  branches  arise  from  the  trunk  near 
the  earth,  and  grow  all  around  in  a horizontal  direction. 
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The  lowest  branches  are  about  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
but  they  grow  shorter  as  they  approach  the  top,  so  that  a 
coffee-tree  is  in  the  shape  of  a cone.  The  leaves  arc  about 
three  inches  long,  and  one  and  a half  broad,  pointed  and 
green.  The  flower  consists  of  five  petals,  several  stamina, 
and  one  pistil.  The  germ  contains  two  kernels,  covered  by 
a pericarp.  Of  this  fruit  there  are  two  crops  in  the  year, 
and  each  tree  yields  about  a pound  and  a half  at  a crop. 
The  coffee-trees  are  planted  in  rows  at  the  distance  of  five 
fleet. 


The  cocoa-nut-tree  grows  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height, 
and  is  seldom  either  perfectly  straight  or  erect.  It  is  cover- 
ed by  a bark  of  an  asli  colour,  which  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  becomes  green.  The  branches  commence  very  near  the 
top.  They  are  about  fifteen  feet  long,  and  twenty  or  thir- 
ty in  number.  The  leaves  are  about  eighteen  inches  long 
near  the  trunk,  and  diminish  in  length  as  they  approach 
the  extremity  of  the  branch.  They  are  narrow  and  pin- 
nated, and  are  placed  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  branch. 
About  six  or  eight  years  from  the  time  of  planting,  the  tree 
bears  nuts.  The  stalk  arises  from  the  trunk  where  tire 
branches  grow,  and  bears  several  nuts. 

Of  the  ricinus  or  castor  bush,  which  yields  the  well 
known  castor  oil,  there  are  two  kinds,  the  red  and  the 
white,  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their  stalks,  ot  which 
the  former  is  of  a reddish  colour,  the  latter  green.  The 
stalk  is  jointed,  and  about  five  feet  in  height.  The  leaves 
are  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches  in  circumference,  and 
divided  into  eight  or  ten  pointed  parts.  They  are  support- 
ed by  foot  stalks  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  and  grow  in 
great  numbers  both  upon  the  stalk  and  branches.  It  bears 
ji u t s of  a triangular  form,  and  covered  with  a thin  brown 
fur ; these  nuts  by  expression  yield  the  castor-oil. 

The  guava-tree  grows  to  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and 
is  covered  by  a smooth  grey  bark.  The  leaves  are  about 
three  inches  long  and  one  broad,  rough,  pointed  at  the  end, 
and  of  a dark  green  colour.  The  flowers  have  five  white  pe- 
tals. It  bears  a round  fruit,  which,  when  ripe,  is  of  a light 
yellow  colour.  The  internal  part  of  the  fruit  is  filled  with 
a red  coloured  pulp,  with  numerous  hard  seeds;  this  pulp 
is  covered  by  a substance  somewhat  like  apple,  and  over  all 
is  the  rind..  The  external  substance  is  used  for  tarts  and 
other  sweet  preparations,  and  the  pulp  is  made  into  jelly. 

The  aviago  pear-tree  grows  to  about  thirty  or  forty  feet 
in  height.  Its  branches  are  long,  its  leaves  large  and 
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pointed,  and  its  flower  lias  six  petals.  The  fruit  when  ripe, 
resembles  a large  pear.  It  consists  of  a soft,  agreeable 
nutritious  pulp,  covered  by  a rind,  and  containing  a stone. 
The  pulp  is  eaten  with  salt  and  pepper. 

The  female  poppau  generally  grows  to  the  height  of  fif- 
teen feet.  The  trunk  is  about  seven  inches  in  diameter,  co- 
vered by  a light  brown  bark,  hollow,  and  wholly  without 
branches.  The  leaves  are  three  or  four  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, divided  into  seven  or  eight  sections,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  other  sections.  The  leaves  are  supported 
by  foot  stalks  about  two  feet  long,  which  grow  from  the  top 
of  the  trunk.  The  flowers  have  five  petals  of  a light  yel- 
low colour,  supported  by  pellicles  which  grow  from  the  top 
of  the  trunk  ; they  have  an  agreeable  odour,  and  are  used 
for  preserves.  The  fruit  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  of 
an  oval  form,  and  when  ripe  of  a yellow  colour.  The  in- 
fernal part  of  the  fruit  consists  of  a soft  pulp,  mixed  with 
small  seeds.  This  pulp  is  covered  by  a substance  some- 
what like  that  of  a pompion,  which  is  eaten  when  the  fruit 
is  nearly  ripe,  being  previously  boiled.  There  is  another 
tree,  called  the  male  poppau,  which  produces  no  fruit. 

The  American  aloes  tree  grows  to  about  twenty-five  feet  in 
height.  The  trunk  is  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and 
covered  by  triangular  pointed  laminae,  which  are  green 
throughout  the  year,  and  diminish  in  size  as  they  approach 
the  top.  The  roots  send  out  leaves  which  surround  the 
bottom  of  the  tree  with  a bush*  These  leaves  are  about 
four  feet  in  length,  seven  inches  in  breadth  at  the  middle, 
which  is  the  broadest  part,  and  about  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.  They  are  pointed  at  the  end,  covered  by  a 
smooih  green  skin,  and  internally  consist  of  a white  sapo- 
naceous substance.  The  branches  commence  about  fifteen 
feet  from  the  earth  ; they  are  short,  and  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  flowers  consist  of  six  petals  with  a pointed 
summit,  as  many  stamina,  with  large  anthers,  and  one  pis- 
til. hht  ■se  flowers  grow  in  large  clusters,  one  of  which 
arises  from  each  branch.  This  tree  attains  itsefull  size  in 
three  months  ; it  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  usually  planted 
in  gardens. 

The  aloes  plant  consists  of  a slender  conical  stalk,  about 
twenty  inches  in  height,  encircled  at  (lie  bottom,  near  the 
earth,  by  several  diverging  leaves,  and  supporting  near  the 
top,  several  pendulous  yellow  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
about  two  feet  in  length,  five  inches  in  breadth  in  the 
middle,  which  is  the  largest  part,  and  six  lines  in  thick- 
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ness.  They  are  set  with  short  strong1  prickles  on  each  side, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  leaf,  and  are  covered  by  a 
smooth  green  skin.  This  skin  contains  a soft  bitter  pulp, 
from  which  exudes  a, thick  juirc.  The  juice  when  indurat- 
ed is  the  aloes.  The  process  of  induration  is  effected  either 
by  the  sun,  or  by  boiling  ; but  the  former  is  much  more  va- 
luable. 

The  silk  grass  plant,  or  curretta,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
natives,  is  smaller  than  the  American  aloes,  but  similar  in 
appearance.  The  flowers  consist  of  six  petals,  six  stamina, 
and  one  pistil.  The  leaves  arise  from  the  root,  and  form  a 
large  cluster.  They  are  much  like  those  of  the  American 
aloes,  and  are  about  three  feet  in  length.  Their  internal 
substance  consists  of  a saponaceous  pulp,  mixed  with  fine 
white  strong  th reads.  The  threads,  when  separated  from 
the  pulp,  arc  white  and  glossy,  and  very  much  resemble 
silk  ; and  curious  nets  and  strong  ropes  are  made  of  them. 
The  pulp  is  used  for  washing,  instead  of  soap. 

The  sihqua  hirsuta,  or  cow  itch,  is  a plant  like  the  vine, 
long,  slender,  and  creeping.  The  leaves  are  thin,  point- 
ed, and  covered  with  a down.  The  flowers  grow  in  clus- 
ters, and  are  followed  by  a pod,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
common  pea,  in  shape  and  size,  and  containing  several 
purple  beans.  The  pod  is  thickly  covered  by  very  fine  stiff 
pointed  hairs,  which  produce  au  intolerable  itching  upon 
being  applied  to  the  skin. 

The  Indian  yam  is  peculiar  to  this  part  of  America.  The 
plant  is  long,  slender,  and  like  a vine  ; the  leaves  are  large, 
and  digitated  ; the  root  is  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
as  thick  as  a man’s  wrist ; it  is  of  a reddish  purple  colour, 
and  afibrds  an  agreeable  farinaceous  food. 


Ginger  is  the  root  of  arced,  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
about  sixteen  inches.  Its  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  sharp, 
and  rise  in  a spiral  direction.  The  land  near  the  coast  is 
well  adapted  to  the  growtli  of  ginger,  which  requires  a soil 
frequently  drenched  in  water. 

Of  the  cassava  shrub  there  are  two  kinds,  the  bitter  and 
the  sweet.  The  main  stem  is  knotted,  covered  with  an  ash- 
coloured  bark,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  four  feet.  The 
brandies  are  thin,  short,  and  green,  and  arise  from  near 
the  top  of  the  trunk.  The  leaves  are  large  and  digitated, 
and  arise  by  red  foot  stalks,  six  inches  long  from  the 
branches.  The  root  is  about,  a loot  in  length,  and  six  inches 
in  circumference,  of  a cylindrical  form,  and  consists  of 
a white  farinaceous  substance.  To  prepare  it  for  food  it 
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h ground  into  a meal,  the  meal  is  then  squeezed  to  express 
the  juice,  and  is  afterwards  baked  into  cakes,  which  are 
good  food,  and  will  keep  for  several  months.  The  juice  is 
boiled  with  meat  and  seasoned,  and  makes  excellent  soup, 
which  is  termed  casserepo,  and  used  in  pepper-pot  and 
sauces.  The  Indians  and  negroes  are  very  fond  of  tins 
sauce,  highly  seasoned  with  cayenne.  Pepper-pot  is  a 
standing  dish,  and  if  replenished  when  near  the  bottom, 
will  keep  for  any  length  of  time;  it  is  related  of  a Dutch- 
man who  lived  in  Berbice,  that  he  absolutely  kept  one  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  The  whole  of  this  root,  both 
the  meal  and  the  juice,  before  being  exposed  to  tire,  are 
fatal  poisons,  and  cattle  arc  frequently  killed  by  drinking  of 
the  juice  which  has  been  left  in  their  way  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  slaves.  This  poisonous  quality  is  possessed  only  by 
the  bitter  cassava. 

The  plant  which  bears  the  caruna  poison,  is  a small  tree, 
covered  by  a brown  bark.  I fs  leaves  are  small,  oval,  and 
of  a light  green  colour.  At  the  end  of  the  branches  grows  a 
reddish  coloured  blossom,  which  falls  off  and  is  succeeded 
by  small  nuts,  covered  by  a thick  husk.  The  nut  has  a 
hard  shell,  and  contains  a farinaceous  kernel.  This  kernel 
is  a slow  poison,  which  is  said  to  be  made  use  of  by  some 
tril  >cs  of  Indians  to  destroy  their  enemies. 

The  nibees  are  long  creeping  plants,  without  leaves  or 
branches,  of  immense  length,  whilst  their  circumference  is 
seldom  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches,  sometimes 
not  above  three  or  four.  In  the  interior  parts  of  the  country 
they  mount  from  the  earth  to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees, 
then  descend  to  insert  themselves  in  the  earth,  and  then 
again  mount  to  the  neighbouring  tree,  connecting  the  trees 
in  tills  manner  in  various  directions.  Sometimes  they  coil 
themselves  round  the  trees,  and  sometimes  insert  their  ten- 
drils into  the  bark,  thus  destroying  them  either  by  compres- 
sion or  starvation.  The  nibbecs  are  made  use  of  for  fasten- 
ing tire  (hatch  of  houses,  for  which  purpose  they  are  split 
into  small  ligaments.  The  stalks  are  of  different  forms, 
■some  are  round,  others  are  angular,  flat,  or  grooved. 

T rooties  are  leaves  of  an  enormous  size,  't  hey  are  used  to 
cover  houses,  which  they  protect  from  the  most  violent  rains, 
and  last  for  many  years.  Tins  leaf  is  about  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  in  length,  and  two  or  three  in  breadth  ; it  is  supported 
by  a strong  stalk,  about  three  inches  in  circumference  at 
its  commencement.  About  twelve  of  these  leaves,  each  sup- 
ported by  its  stalk,  grow  from  the  roots.  In  the  centre  of 
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these  leaves  a short  stem  shoots  up,  upon  which  is  a cluster 
of  light  yellow  flowers,  these  failing  off  are  succeeded  by- 
large  round  nuts. 

The  plant,  the  root  of  winch  is  the  ipecacaunha,  grows  to 
about  three  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  large  and  smooth, 
and  sharp  at  the  end.  When  the  flower*  which  is  yellow, 
fails  off,  it  is  succeeded  by  a long  round  pod.  The  pod  con- 
tains white  silky  filaments,  to  which  a number  of  small 
dark  seeds  adhere.  Their  roots  are  thin  and  woody',  and 
have  an  emetic  quality. 


CHAP.  XI V. 

- ■* 

Change  of  Condition  in  these  Provinces  resulting  from 
the  Conquest — Capitulation  of  1796 — Burgher  Regula- 
tions revised — New  Barracks  contracted  for  by  an  Eng- 
lish Mercantile  House — Arrival  of  Troops — Rations — - 
JS  ew  Rum , properly  called  Kill  Devil — Fact  related  of 
an  English  Seaman — Batavian  Medical  Staff — Fever  in 
the  Dutch  Troops — Bad  treatment  of  the  Patients — 
Great  number  of  Deaths — Manner  of  interring — Du 
Melles ’ Resignation  refused — - English  G nine amen  al- 
lowed to  sell — Smuggling — Regulation  to  prevent  it — 
Every  Boat  obliged  to  wear  Dutch  Colours - — Fate  of  a 
Negro  Captain  for  refusing . 

An  account  ought  now  to  be  given  of  the  change  of 
condition  which  these  provinces  have  undergone,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  passing  from  the  Dutch  under  the  British 
protection.  Those  circumstances  relative  to  the  transfer  of 
allegiance,  which  passed  within  the  limits  of  my  hearsay,  or 
observation,  are  not  many,  and  can  have  no  claims  to  impor- 
tance as  historical  anecdotes.  But  so  many  methods  of  sub- 
sistence have  taken  a new  form  and  course,  so  many  diffe- 
rent sources  of  prosperity  have  gushed  in  upon  the  country, 
so  many  unexpected  experiments  in  speculative  industry 
were  successfully  tried  during  the  anarchy,  that  a narration, 
however  defective,  will  almost  inevitably  throw  light  on  the 
regulations,  which  a wise  policy  ought  to  adopt,  for  pro- 
moting the  future  and  permanent  benefit  of  the  district . I 
will  begin  therefore  with  the  public  papers  which  announced 
to  government  the  surrender. 
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To  the  Right  lion . Henry  Dnndas , one  of  His  Majesty's 

Principal  Secretaries  of  State , from  Lieut. -Gen.  ' Sir 

Ralph  Ahercromby , Jl.  B.  Commander  in  Chief  of 

His  Majesty's  Forces  in  the  West  Indies . 

Head  Quarters , St.  Lucia , May  2,  1/95. 

Sir — In  ray  letter  of  the  9tli  April,  I expressed  a desire  to 
detach  a body  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  Denierary, 
provided  that  admiral  Sir  John  Laforey  would  allow  me  the 
necessary  naval  force. 

The  admiral,  upon  my  application  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pose, immediately  ordered  the  Malabar,  La  Pique,  and 
Babet,  on  board  of  which  and  the  Grenada  transport,  with 
some  small  vessels,  major-gen.  Whyte,  the  39th,  93d,  and 
99th  regiments,  embarked  and  sailed  on  the  15th  nit. 

On  the  21st,  this  squadron  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  De- 
merary, and  on  the  22d,  the  governor  and  council  were 
summoned  to  surrender  the  colony  to  his  Britannic  majesty, 
upon  the  conditions  which  I have  the  honour  herewith  to 
enclose.  The  next  day  the  terms  were  agreed  to,  the  capi- 
tulation signed,  and  the  British  troops  took  possession  of  the 
colony.  Lieut. -colonel  Hislop,  of  the  39th  regiment,  is 
left  commandant  of  Bemerary  and  Essequebo.  Major-gen. 
Whyte  was  to  proceed  to  take  possession  of  tire  neighbour- 
ing colony  of  Berbice,  and  after  making  the  necessary^ 
arrangements,  he  is  ordered  to  repair  to  his  station  at  St.  Do- 
mingo. 

From  the  accounts  received,  there  is  produce  to  an  im- 
mense value  at  Demerary,  which  will  be  immediately  ship- 
ped for  Great  Britain. 

1 liave’the  honour  to  be,  Sec. 

R.  Abeecromby. 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  &c.  c Ac. 

Stabroek , Demerary,  2 3d  April,  lfQb. 

Sir— In  obedience  to  your  excellency’s  commands,  I left 
Barbadoes  on  the  15th  instant,  with  a detachment  of  the 
artillery,  and  part  of  the  39th,  93d,  and  99th  regiments, 
amounting  to  1200  men,  escorted  by  the  Malabar,  Un- 
daunted, La  Pique,  and  Babet  frigates,  with  the  Grenada 
transport,  and  five  schooners  and  sloops;  and  on  the  21st 
made  the  land,  when  the  Scipio  joined  the  fleet.  That 
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evening  when  the  tide  made,  the  Babet  and  La  Pique  fri> 
gates,  with  the  Grenada  transport,  passed  the  bar  with  the 
schooners  and  boats  of  the  fleet,  and  came  to  anchor  within 
random  gun-shot  of  the  fort,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river ; and 
having  during  the  night  prepared  every  thing  for  an  attack, 
at  day-light  appeared  in  force,  when  t sent  a flag  of  truce 
by  beet. -col.  Hislop,  of  the  39th  regiment,  summoning 
the  governor  to  surrender  the  colony  and  its  dependencies 
To  his  Britannic  majesty’s  forces,  agreeable  to  the  terms  1 
have  t he  honour  to  enclose,  and  which  the  governor  and. 
council  accepted. 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  service  was  carried  on  be- 

es 

tween  the  fleet  and  army  was  pleasing  to  all  concerned,  ana 
Mr.  Higgins  acquitted  himself  with  much  propriety  and  uti- 
lity. Captain  Parr,  who  commands  the  fleet,  has  assisted 
and  supplied  us  from  the  fleet  liberally.  And  I have  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  inform  your  excellency,  that  from  every  in  for-* 
ination  I have  received,  and  from  above  seventy  ships  being 
actually  loaded  with  the  produce  of  the  country,  now  in  the 
river  (most  of  which  will  be  sent  to  England),  and  from 
every  account  of  the  fertility  and  the  soil,  it  is  a most  im- 
portant acquisition  to  Great  Britain. 

Hie  colony  of  Berbice,  adjoining  to  this,  being  a sepa* 
rate  government,  I slitill  direct  my  attention  to  it  without 
delay;  and  shall  leave  lieut.-col.  Hislop  in  the  command 
here,  agreeable  to  your  excellency’s  directions. 

The  Thetis,  a Dutch  frigate  of  24  guns,  and  a cutter  of 
12  guns,  are  added  to  the  fleet;  and  captain  Parr  has  given 
directions  for  destroying  or  bringing  down  the  river,  a 
French  brig  pri  vateer  of  force. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  & c. 

John  Whyte,  major-gencraL 

Sir  Ralph  Ahercromly } K.  R.  &c.  &c. 

Bj / Major-General  John  Whyte , Commander  of  His 

Britannic  Majesty's  hand  Forces , tyc.  eye.  and  Captain 

Thomas  Parr , Commander  of  His  Majesty's  Ships? 

Sfc.  tyc* 

These  are  requiring  you,  the  governor  and  council,  mi- 
litary and  naval  forces,  of  the  colony  of  Demerary  and  its 
dependencies,  to  surrender  the  said  colony  to  his  Britannic 
majesty’s  forces  under  our  command,  and  to  place  the  said 
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colony  under  bis  majesty’s  protection,  and  quietly  and 
peaceably  to  submit  to  bis  majesty's  government. 

In  which  case,  the  inhabitants  shall  enjoy  full  security 
to  their  persons,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  with 
the  full  and  immediate  enjoyment  of  all  private  property, 
whether  on  shore  or  afloat  (excepting  such  as  may  appear  to 
belong  to  the  subjects  of  the  French  republic),  according  to 
their  ancient  laws  and  usages,  or  such  other  as  may  be  de- 
termined upon,  previous  to  the  colony’s  being  placed  under 
his  majesty’s  government,  upon  the  most  liberal  and  benefi- 
cial terms. 

That  in  the  event  of  the  colonies  remaining  under  the 
British  government  at  the  conclusion  of  a general  peace, 
they  shall  enjoy  such  commercial  rights  and  privileges  as 
are  enjoyed  by  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  indies. 
With  regard  to  the  military  and  naval  forces,  that  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  land  forces  shall,  if  agreeable  to  them- 
selves, be  received  into  the  British  pay,  with  leave,  at  the 
restoration  of  the  Stadf holder,  to  return  into  his  service. 
Each  non-commissioned  officer  and  soldier  shall  receive, 
upon  his  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, to  serve  him  faithfully  during  the  war,  where  it  may 
be  thought  proper  to  employ  him,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
guilders.  The  officers  to  receive,  upon  the  same  conditions, 
the  allowance  of  two  hundred  days"  bat,  baggage,  and  fo- 
rage-money, as  paid  to  the  British  officers . 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  marine  forces  cannot  be  taken 
into  the  British  service,  until  his  majesty’s  pleasure  shall  be 
known,  but  shall  receive  pay  according  to  their  rank,  and 
every  indulgence  that  can  be  allowed. 

That  the  governor  and  all  civil  officers,  after  having 
taken  tire  oaths  of  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  which  will  be 
administered  by  major-general  Whyte,  are  (if  they  choose) 
to  remain  in  their  respective  situations  (excepting  those  who 
have  shewn  a decided  partiality  to  the  French  interest),  the 
governor  only  resigning  the  military  command.  Should 
such  liberal  terms  be  refused,  the  governor,  council,  and 
all  concerned,  must  be  answerable  for  the  consequences,  as 
an  immediate  attack  will  be  made  by  the  land  and  sea-forces, 
which  will  render  every  resistance  vain. 

Major-general  Whyte  and  captain  Farr  give  the  governor 
one  hour,  and  no  more,  from  the  delivery  of  this  by  lieut.~ 
col.  Hislop,  to  acccept  or  not. 

John  Whyte,  major-general. 

Thomas  Parr,  captain,  R„  N- 
Dated  on  hoard  H.  M.  S.  Balet , off  the  river 
Demerary , April  20,  179(5, 
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Gentlemen — It  is  out  of  my  power  as  yet  to  give  a deci- 
sive answer  to  your  summons,  demanding  a surrender  of  this 
colony  to  his  Britannic  majesty’s  forces,  as  my  duty  requires 
me  to  lay  it  before  the  council,  to  whom  it  is  also  addressed, 
but  which  is  not  assembled  at  this  moment.  I will,  however, 
call  the  members  present  together,  and  return  about  twelve 
o’clock  an  answer. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  & c. 


Anthony  Beaujon, 

Governor  of  Demerary. 

Demerary,  22d  April,  1796'. 

To  their  Excellencies  General  Whyte  and  Commodore  Parr. 


Onboard  the  Balet  frigate,  April  22,  1 796. 

Sir— We  have  been  honoured  with  your  letter  in  answer 
to  ours  of  yesterday’s  date,  summoning  the  colony  of  De- 
merary to  surrender  to  his  Britannic  majesty’s  arms,  re- 
questing, for  the  reasons  therein  mentioned,  to  have  until 
twelve  o’clock  this  forenoon,  to  assemble  the  council  to  assist 
you  in  your  determination.  The  reasonableness  of  this  re- 
quest induces  us  to  grant  it  ; but  you  will  be  aware  that,  if 
an  answer  is  not  returned  at  or  before  that  time,  no  farther 
delay  can  be  made,  and  you  alone  must  be  answerable  for 
the  consequences;  and  you  will  please  also  to  observe,  from 
the  very  liberal  terms  offered,  no  deviation  whatever  can  be 
admitted. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

John  Whyte,  major-general. 

Thomas  Pa  hr,  captain,  R.  N. 

To  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Demerary. 


Fort  William  Frederic,  Demerary,  22 d April , 1796. 

Gentlemen — We,  the  governor,  members  of  the  council, 
and  commanders  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  colony,  in  coun- 
cil of  war  assembled,  having  attentively  perused  the  sum- 
mons, dated  yesterday,  and  addressed  to  us  by  your  excellen- 
cies, demanding  the  surrender  of  the  said  colony  to  his  Britan- 
nic majesty’s  forces,  also  the  terms  thereunto  annexed,  have, 
after  mature  deliberation,  resolved  to  accept  said  terms,  and 
on  them  to  surrender  said  colony  and  dependencies,  as  de- 
manded, whereof  we  hereby  give  you  notice  ; also  that  our 
colours  will  be  struck  on  the  landing  of  your  forces.  It 
will  depend  on  the  several  officers  and  the  troops  to  decide 
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for  themselves,  as  to  the  offers  made  them  ; and  we  have  the 
honour  to  subscribe  ourselves,  &c. 

Anthony  Beaujon,  governor. 

J.  Van  Well,  major. 

C.  Fitzjcher,  commander. 

P.  P.  Luyken. 

Thomas  Cuming. 

A.  Meertens. 

By  order  of  the  council, 

M.  S.  Tuine,  sec.  ad.  int . 

To  their  Excellencies  General  Whyte  and  Commodore  Parr,  Com- 
manders of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Forces  off  Demer ary. 

The  officers  and  troops  entered  into  our  service.  It  is 
now  no  secret,  that  general  Whyte’s  expedition  originated 
in  the  invitation  of  the  inhabitants.  A deputation  had 
been  sent  to  Barbadoes  to  represent  the  situation  of  the  colo- 
nies to  the  British  commanders.  Idle  first  attempt  to  land  was 
made  a few  miles  to  windward  of  the  river.  The  boats  unfor- 
tunately grounded  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  shore, 
without  being  able  either  to  return  to  the  shipping  or 
get  nearer  the  land,  for  the  depth  of  mud  was  four  or  five 
feet ; here  they  remained  twelve  hours,  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  tropical  sun,  and  in  case  the  inhabitants,  or  Dutch 
forces,  had  been  averse  to  their  measures,  before  they  could 
have  effected  a landing  or  returned  to  the  fleet,  I would 
venture  to  say,  the  musquetry  and  grape-shot  from  the  shore 
would  have  made  that  perfectly  unnecessary  when  the  tide  re- 
turned. Seeing  the  inefficacy  of  attempting  a landing,  when 
the  flood  rose,  a signal  was  made  for  the  boats  to  return,  and 
the  next  morning  Heut.-col.  Hislop*  was  sent,  in  a flag  of 
truce,  to  Slabroek,  to  summons  Demerary  and  Essequebo 
to  surrender  to  the  British,  who  would  take  possession  of 
the  colonies  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  Stadtholder  ; contract- 
ing parties  were  appointed,  and  the  capitulation  signed, 
which  guaranteed  all  private  property,  except  that  which 
was  floating,  and  a continuance  of  the  Dutch  laws,  offices, 
and  religion.  His  excellency  Anthony  Beaujon,  formerly 
secretary  to  the  colony,  a native  of  St.  Eustatia,  was  ap- 
pointed governor  until  his  majesty’s  pleasure  should  be 
known,  and  lieut.-col.  Hislop,  of  the  39th  regiment,  com- 
mandant of  the  troops. 


* Since  brigadier  general,  and  governor  of  Trinidad. 
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Berbice  was  surrendered  in  a similar  way  to  the  profco 
tion  of  the  British  forces,  immediately  after  Bemerary.  But 
of  this,  enough  has  incidentally  been  said  already  in  the 
ninth  chapter. 

A great  number  of  speculators  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion : some  brought  over  merchandize  and  shipping  to  load 
for  England,  and  others  came  to  make  purchases  of  landed 
property;  indeed  the  readiness  with  which  the  speculators 
engaged  from  the  West  India  islands  and  Grei^t  Britain  to 
invest  their  capital,  made  it  more  like  a country  resumed, 
than  ceded,  to  England.  From  such  a sudden  ingress  of 
monied  men,  the  value  of  estates  was  greatly  enhanced, 
and  land  which  used  to  be  valued  at  six  pounds  five  shil- 
lings per  acre,  sold  in  1796  at  nine  pounds  three  shillings 
sterling,  in  1797  at  eleven  pounds,  and  in  1799  and  1800 
at  twelve  pounds  ten  shillings,  at  which  price  it  remained 
till  the  peace  of  Amiens,  when  the  value  of  land  visibly  be- 
gan to  decline.  All  the  uncultivated  lots,  between  the  Be- 
rner ary  and  Berbice,  were  bought  up  w ith  an  avidity  never  be- 
fore equalled,  and  several  estates  were  made  irp  along  the  Ma- 
haicaand  Mahaicony  creeks.  Considerable  part  of  the  Dutch 
property  was  immediately  sold  to  the  English  adventurers, 
and  the  face  of  every  thing  began  to  wear  the  appearance  of 
English,  Their  manners,  customs,  and  language,  were  adopt- 
ed ; indeed  every  thing  was  so  visibly  changed  for  the  better, 
that  it  scarce  looked  like  the  same  place  ; the  river  was  now 
full  ot  shipping;  1 have  seen  upwards  of  one  hundred 
sail  of  British  vessels  loading  at  one  time  for  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain. 

An  English  volunteer  corps  was  formed  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Stabroek,  commanded  by  a major  ; and  a troop  of 
cavalry  was  soon  afterwards  raised,  which  was  commanded 
by  the  present  governor*. 

Lieut. -col.  Ijislop,  was  also  the  means  of  adding  another 
regiment  to  the  line,  the  Slth  West  India  regiment,  which 
he  succeeded  in  doing  by  a levy  on  the  planters.  This  idea 
they  the  more  readily  entered  into,  from  being  promised  pay- 
ment for  those  negroes  they  sent,  which,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
they  never  received  ; but  had  the  mortification  to  see  their 
property  taken  away  from  the  colony  (when  delivered  to 
the  Butch  in  December  S809,  according  to  the  peace  of 
Amiens)  without  the  smallest  remuneration.  The  least,  1 
think,  which  ought  to  have  been  done,  was,  that  as  the  nc- 


H.  W.  Bcntinck,  Esq.  late  governor  of  St,  Vincent. 
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groes  were  contributed  by  the  planters  for  (be  defence  of  their 
property  in  the  colony,  they  should  have  been  left  attach- 
ed to  that  service  for  which  they  were  originally  intended. 
Instead  of  this,  on  evacuating  the  colony,  the  colonel-com- 
mandant took  the  regiment  with  him,  as  lie  would  any  other 
regiment  of  the  line  belonging  to  Ins  majesty. 

Governor  Meertens  now  became  the  representative  of  the 
sovereign  power  The  burgher  regulations  tor  arming  the 
inhabitants  for  the  internal  defence  of  the  colonies  were 
nearly  the  first  official  discussions  which  his  excellency, 
after  being  installed,  had  in  the  court  of  police,  where  he 
sits  as  president  ; the  former  laws  on  that  subject  were  ail 
annulled,  and  those  now  produced  were  of  a much  stricter 
nature  than  the  others,  but  on  the  whole,  well  arranged  for 
a protection  against  revolts  of  the  negroes.  One  article, 
however,  occasioned  great  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Stab  roek,  and  was  productive  of  dangerous  consequences 
to  new  comers,  or  unseasoned  inhabitants. 

When  the  health  of  the  Batavian  troops  began  to  be  so 
bad  that  one  half  of  them  were  confined  to  the  hospital  and 
barracks,  it  was  determined  that  they  should  never  mount 
guard  or  do  night  duly  in  Stabroek,  but  that  a company  of 
the  burgher  militia,  or  inhabitants  of  Stabroek  and  the  ad- 
joining towns  should  do  it. 

As  they  were  mostly  composed  of  British  subjects,  the 
governor  and  honourable  court  of  police,  probably  thought 
there  was  no  harm  in  exposing  them  to  the  unhealthy  night 
airs  and  dew,  and  that  they  had  found  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  their  own  troops.  Under  this  idea,  the  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  do  garrison  duty  at  Stabroek,  pat  role  the 
streets  during  the  night,  and  were  placed  as  sentinels  at  all 
the  public  offices  : besides  this,  they  were  paraded  every 
day  for  the  first  month  or  two,  to  be  made  perfect  in  the 
Dutch  method  of  exercise  and  word  of  command. 

After  the  first  week  of  this  nocturnal  “burgher  waght,” 
several  of  the  merchants  were  deprived  of  the  assistance  of 
their  clerks,  who,  from  not  being  accustomed  to  this  irregu- 
lar life,  and  some  of  them  but  just  arrived  from  Europe,  were 
confined  to  their  beds  by  fever,  occasioned  by  exposure  to 
tiie  night  air,  and  perhaps  by  too  free  an  access  to  the  bottle, 
which  the  fatigue  of  duty  required  or  occasioned.  Many 
persons  were  brought  to  their  sick  beds,  and  those  who  re- 
covered, while  in  a state  of  convalescence,  were  obliged  to 
provide  certificates  from  their  doctors  or  surgeons,  of  their 
incapability  to  do  duty.  The  fine  for  non-attendance  on  the 
guards  or  parades,  was  a joe  (thirty-six  shillings).  Such 
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an  event  happening  a second  time  the  offender  was  impri- 
soned for  a period  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officers;  if  it 
occurred  more  than  twice  successively,  he  was  to  be  banished 
from  the  colony.  These  arbitrary  measures  could  not  fail 
of  being  disagreeable  to  the  individuals  who  composed  the 
militia.  The  conduct  of  the  governor  and  of  the  court  of 
police,  ought  to  have  been  protested  against  by  the  inhabi- 
tants en  masse , which  would  have  made  them  personally 
answerable  for  the  consequences  winch  followed. 

That  no  private  pique  for  inconvenience  personally  suffer- 
ed from  governor  Meertens,  may  be  thought  to  influence  my 
pen,  I wash  it  to  be  known,  that  during  the  time  the  Dutch 
had  possession,  after  the  restoration  of  the  colonies  to  Hol- 
land in  1802,  I was  a resident  in  the  country,  removed  five 
miles  beyond  the  reach  of  the  burgher  regulations  of  the 
town,  and  therefore  experienced  none  of  those  grievances  of 
which  I have  complained.  Having  witnessed  them  ; having 
visited  my  friends  and  acquaintances,  when  confined  by  sick 
ness  thence  occasioned  ; and  having  followed  some  of  them 
to  their  graves,  how  can  1 refrain  from  animadverting  on 
such  unjustifiable  proceedings  ? 

Anthony  Meertens  is  the  son  of  an  advocate  of  Amster- 
dam, and  at  the  age  of  maturity  made  his  debut  as  a lawyer 
of  Demerary.  V ersed  in  every  professional  art,  he  owed 
his  first  advancement  to  several  attorney  and  executor- 
ships, which  gave  him  the  management  and  direction  of  a 
number  of  estates.  II is  affairs  of  this  sort  were  not  confined 
to  Demerary,  but  extended  to  Essequebo.  The  emoluments 
arising  from  these  appointments  are  always  considerable,  the 
commission  allowed  by  law  being  ten  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
produce  of  the  estate,  therefore,  if  a crop  amounts  to  a 
hundred  thousand  weight  of  coffee,  the  attorney  gets  one 
thousand  of  it  for  his  trouble.  But  this  is  not  the  only  ad- 
vantage  arising  to  these  offices.  Mr.  Meertens  had  an  op- 
portunity of  purchasing  an  estate,  very  cheap,  of  the  heirs 
of  one  of  his  constituents,  who  resided  in  Holland.  The 
plantation  Borne,  situated  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as 
Stabroek,  and  about  three  miles  distant,  is  said  to  have 
been  obtained  for  thirty  thousand  guilders,  viz.  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds  sterling.  This  estate  he  still  pos- 
sesses : it  is  valued  at  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand. 
On  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  as  governor,  he  erected  a 
splendid  government  house  there,  which  building  was  com- 
puted to  cost  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  frame  was  made 
and  imported  from  Holland,  and  some  busy  people  no 
doubt  unfoundedly  reported,  that  it  was  intended  to  have 
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been  erected  in  Stabroek,  on  public  ground,  as  an  official 
residence  for  the  governor,  and  not  upon  any  private  pro- 
perty. Mr.  Meertens  next  undertook  the  inside  furnishing. 
A young  lady,  of  Indian  extraction,  and  but  twice  remov- 
ed, had  taken  possession  of  his  heart.  After  the  usual  form 
of  courtship,  contrary,  however,  to  the  established  custom 
of  the  colony,  he  took  unto  himself  a tawny  wife.  It  is 
not  the  first  time  that  money  has  reconciled  such  a proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  Meertens,  in  1792,  appeared  in  the  municipal  charac- 
ter of  fiscal  for  the  colony  of  Bemerary.  In  this  office  he  was 
very  lenient  towards  the  English  smugglers  from  the  West 
India  islands,  who,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  colony,  used 
to  take  the  produce  into  market,  when  the  Butch  shipping 
in  the  river  dared  not  leave  it.  Notwithstanding  all  the* 
caution  which  was  practised  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  naval 
force  stationed  in  the  river,  considerable  quantities  of  pro- 
duce, especially  cotton,  went  to  be  imported  into  Great 
Britain  by  this  circuitous  route.  The  fiscal’s  apparent  in- 
difference to  what  was  going  on,  never  went  unrewarded; 
and  if  he  did  not  absolutely  smuggle  his  own  produce  out, 
he  used  to  sell  it  to  those  who  did.  He  was  a member  of 
council,  and  signed  the  capitulation  which  surrendered  the 
colony  to  Great  Britain  in  1796.  In  April  1799,  he  and 
his  family  embarked  on  board  the  Grenada,  for  London, 
where  he  remained  until  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
signed,  when  he  went  to  Holland,  in  expectation  of  still 
furthering  his  advancement. 

O 

Mr.  Meertens  returned  to  the  colony  in  1802,  as  governor, 
writh  a Mr.  La  Matson,  who  was  appointed  vice-president 
of  the  courts,  and  who,  after  involving  his  official  business 
in  a labyrinth  of  confusion,  and  after  receiving  money  and 
settling  accounts  for  several  merchants  in  England,  who 
had  rashly  invested  him  with  powers,  took  to  drinking,  and 
finally  incurred  the  suspicion  of  insanity.  His  friends  took 
advantage  of  it,  and  insisted  on  his  making  a speedy,  but 
not  wholly  honourable  retreat,  from  the  colony,  leaving 
his  constituents  in  the  lurch,  the  principal  of  which  were 
the  assignees  of  a once  respectable  mercantile  house  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  arbitrary  manner  in  which  this  vice-president  was  al- 
lowed to  act  in  his  office,  always  excited  disgust  in  every 
Briton,  who  considered  the  trial  by  jury  as  the  bulwark  of 
his  liberties.  As  Englishmen,  placed  in  a foreign  country, 
we  were  divested  of  that  blessing.  Six  members  of  council 
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being  chosen,  and  the  president,  or  vice-president  (the  for- 
mer is  the  governor  and  merely  an  honorary  member)  decide 
on  all  causes.  The  vice-president  is  a professional  man, 
and  receives  a salary  from  the  colony  ; the  other  six  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  keizers  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  are  often  placed  in  the 
vice-president’s  power,  who  frequently  has  it  at  his  option 
to  admit  a suit  into  court  or  not,  and  always  to  retard  its 
progress,  besides  which,  he  has  the  casting  vote.  From 
these  circumstances  it  maybe  clearly  inferred,  that  the  vice- 
president  is  the  influencing  man  in  the  court,  who  has  it  in 
his  power,  from  his  situation  and  command  over  the  other 
members,  in  a great  degree  to  turn  the  scale  of  any  trial,  or 
cause.  Such,  I am  sorry  to  say,  was  the  state  of  the  courts 
of  justice,  while  under  the  Batavian  government  j and  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation  have  hitherto  tended  to  resist  the 
desirable  degree  of  reform.  The  following  occurrences  wall 
give  some  idea  of  them. 

We  were  so  scantily  supplied  by  the  twelve  merchants  of 
Holland  with  the  requisite  stores,  plantation  utensils,  &e» 
that  it  was  thought  adviseable,  previous  to  the  war,  to  al- 
low British  manufactured  goods  to  be  imported  from  the 
islands  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  for  which  produce  might 
be  taken  away  in  payment,  upon  paying  a duty  to  the  co- 
lony chest.  The  English  schooner  Fanny,  of  Barbadoes, 
took  advantage  of  this  liberty,  and  arrived  in  the  Deme- 
rary,  with  a cargo  consigned  to  her  owner,  who  was  a mer- 
chant residing  in  Stabroek.  After  the  cargo  was  landed,  the 
vessel  was  brought  alongside  a wharf,  of  which  the  consig- 
nee was  in  part  proprietor,  to  be  re-loaded.  A day  or  two 
after,  when  a proportion  of  the  cargo  was  shipped,  the 
master  of  a French  schooner,  belonging  to  Martinique, 
and  then  lying  in  the  river,  comes  ashore  with  his  crew,  and 
orders  the  Fanny  to  sheer  off  from  the  wharf,  as  he  wanted 
her  birth  for  Ids  vessel.  This  demand  was  resisted,  when 
Monsieur  and  his  people  were  preparing  to  put  his  orders 
into  execution  ; but  jack  tar,  not  relishing  such  interference, 
prevented  them,  and  a scuffle  ensued,  by  which  means  the 
French  seamen  came  off  second  best,  with  a good  drub- 
bing. A complaint  being  immediately  made  to  his  excel- 
lency, an  order,  with  the  officers  of  justice,  came  down  to 
enforce  the  removal  of  the  English  schooner,  for  the  French 
one  to  take  her  station.  Further  resistance  was  vain,  but 
the  merchant  waited  on.  the  governor  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  the  impropriety  of  such  a procedure,  as  he  was  a 
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proprietor  of  the  wharf,  and  Ii Is  vessel  had  an  Undoubted 
bright  of  preference  to  load  there.  The  Dutch  governor 
■assuming  all  his  dignity,  was  astonished  that  any  resistance 
had  been  made  in  the  first  instance,  desired  that  he  might 
not  be  troubled  or  intruded  -upon,  and  said  that  he  would 
make  every  Englishman  133  the  colony  bend  to  his  power. 


A foreigner,  of  the  name  of  K holer,  had  a cause  depend- 
ing' in  the  court,  to  determine  the  validity  of  a claim  he  made 
to  an  estate  in  Demerary.  The  sentence  of  the  court  was 
given  against  him.,  which  saddled  kirn  with  some  very  heavy 
law  expences,  beside  depriving  him  of  what  he  thought  his 
right.  He  was  incapacitated  from  making  an  appeal  to 
their  high  mightinesses,  by  several  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, which  quickly  followed  one  another,  and  the  heavy 
costs  he  had  been  at  in  sustaining  this  law-suit.  A man  thus 
situated,  without  the  mea 
would  certainly  feel  some  c 
lie  was  induced  to  believe 
pique  which  the  vicc-prcsic 


is  of  prosecuting  his  claims, 
egree  of  chagrin  ; especially  as 
it  was  occasioned  by  a private 
lent  had  against  him,  before  he 


arrived  at  that  dignity.  In  a company  where  several  of  La 
Ma Ison's  partisans  happened  to  be  present,  K holer  vented 
his  spleen  against  him,  and  roundly  asserted  that  he  was  ac- 
tuated by  partiality  in  the  decision  he  made  in  Ids  cause, 
and  Hi  at  he  was  not  so  good  nor  so  just  a man  as  he  ought 
to  be.  This  of  course  soon  found  Its  way  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent’s ears,  who  immediately  issued  a writ. for  apprehending 
and  confining  him  in  jail,  where  he  was  kept  a close  pri- 
soner for  six  months,  without  being  brought  to  trial ; and  it. 
was  not  until  the  British  took  possession  of  the  colony  in 
September  1803,  that,  by  petitioning  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, he  had  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  his  judge  ; 
for  La  Maison  was  obliged  to  be  retained  in  office*  until  the 
arrival  of  his  excellency  Anthony  Bcaujon,  who  was  sent 
out  from  England,  end  wisely  placed  a second  time,  as  go- 
vernor of  the  colonies.  Poor  K holer  had  not  yet  felt  all 
the  power  of  the  vice-president,  for  when  before  the  bar,  he 
beheld  in  the  person  of  the  judge,  his  prosecutor,  through 
whose  machinations  he  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his 
counsel,  who  was  not  allowed  to  plead,  though  he  had 


* Extract  of  article  frst  of  the  capitulation . — The  constituted  authorities,  and 
public  offices,  whether  in  the  civil  law,  or  church  establishment,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  respective  courts,  except  the  governor-general,  shall  be  re- 
rained in  their  respective  offices  and  situations,  until  his  majesty’s  pleasure  *hr?li 
j^e  known. 

Answer  by  the  commanders  of  his  majesty’s  forces— -granted, 
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been  the  only  one  hardy  enough  to  undertake  the  cause,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  man  in  place.  The  trial  was  soon 
concluded,  and  Kholer  was  sentenced  to  be  twelve  months 
imprisoned  from  that  time,  and  to  pay  all  expences,  even 
ihe  Jail  -tees,  and  not  to  be  released  until  the  demands  were 
liquidated,  when  he  was  to  be  banished  the  colony.  At  the 
time  of  my  leaving  Demerary,  fie  was  still  imprisoned  for  the 
'additional  expences  incurred  at  his  trial.  The  drossarfs 
(sheriff)  humanity  was  shocked  at  his  case,  and  he  as- 
serted, in  my  presence,  that  if  Kholer  could  by  any  means 
settle  the  law  expences,  the  jail-fees,  which  are  very  heavy  in 
ibis  country,  he  would  willingly  give  up,  to  enable  him  to 
get  his  release. 

The  military  were  not  much  better  than  the  civil  regula- 
tions; both  had  that  driftless  character,  which  the  anar- 
chic state  of  the  metropolitan  province  favoured.  A line  of 
military  posts  were  established  on  the  sea*  cost,  and  new  bar- 
racks erected  suitable  for  (lie  reception  of  five  thousand 
troops.  At  Mahaica  fort,  which  is  finely  and  beautifully 
situated  al  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  commanding  an  exten- 
sive sea  viewy  a barrack  was  built,  capable  of  containing 
five  hundred  men,  besides  a handsome  airy  house  for  the 
officers,  and  a good  hospital,  with  other  out-buildings. 

At  Kingston,  which  is  adjacent  to  Fort  William  Frede- 
ric, are  several  very  spacious  barracks  and  officers’  houses, 
which  would  quarter  lour  thousand  men  with,  the  greatest 
ease,  and  regard  to  health*  These  buildings  and  improve- 
ments were  projected  by  the  Dutch  government,  contracted 
for  by  an  English  mercantile  house,  the  plan  improved  by 
the  engineers  under  general  Grinfield,  and  finally  paid  for 
by  the  colony.  They  are  certainly  a very  great  acquisition 
to  the  troops,  and  afford  an  opportunity  in  case  of  sickness, 
of  removing  them  to  different  situations  for  change  of  air, 
which  is  very  necessary,  and  so  often  proves  salutary. 

Some  little  time  after  the  first  arrival  of  troops,  which 
amounted  to  fifteen  hundred,  a reinforcement  of  five  hun- 
dred more  arrived,  equally  in  as  bad  a plight  as  the  for- 
mer, with  regard  to  provisions  and  accommodation  on  board 
ship;  the  preparations  and  arrangements  made  for  their  re- 
ception, were  not  in  the  least  calculated  to  benefit  their  situa- 
tion. A more  ill-digested  plan  for  the  reception  of  two 
thousand  men  into  a tropical  climate,  I suppose  never  was 
w itnessed  ; if  they  had  had  no  time  for  making  the  necessary 
arrangements,  something  might  have  been  urged  in  apo- 
logy ; but  as  upwards  of  fourteen  .months  had  elapsed  from 
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tiie  signing  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  to  tlieir  arrival  in 
the  colony  to  take  possession,  surely  more  might  have  been, 
clone  to  render  their  situation  comfortable,  and  approaching 
to  that  of  civilized  human  beings.  Not  to  put  a worse  con- 
struction on  the  conduct  of  the  Batavian  government  in  this 
particular  instance  than  it  deserved,  it  must  be  viewed  as  a 
wretched  piece  of  parsimony,  to  have  sent  the  troops  out  as 
they  did,  destitute  of  every  comfort  and  convenience,  and  I 
might  almost  say,  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Their 
rations  consisted  of  meal  bread,  and  hard  biscuit  made  of  the 
same  material,  a large  quantity  of  which  was  imported  from 
Holland.  Salt  beef  arid  pork  badlv  cured,  from  the  same 
place,  with  pease^  oatmeal,  and  calavancies,  without  the 
change  of  fresh  meat  : these  articles  absolutely  and  solely 
constituted  the  provisions  served  out  to  the  Batavian  troops 
in  these  colonies. 

The  pay  of  the  troops  was  so  small,  as  scarcely  to  allow" 
them  to  purchase  pipes  and  tobacco.  A Dutch  soldier 
would  sooner  be  deprived  of  his  dinner  than  his  pipe. 
Without  half  tile  indulgences  British  droops  have,  were 
these  poor  miserable  wretches  left  to  tlieir  fate,  not  an  allow- 
ance of  spirits  to  render  their  water  palatable,  except  ne,z$ 
rum,  which  is  not  improperly  termed  u kill  devil.”  An 
instance  of  this  I had  from  undoubted  authority. 

A seaman  belonging  to  one  of  his  majesty’s  ships,  station- 
ed in  the  West  Indies,  died  suddenly,  turned  quite  black  in 
Several  parts  of  his  body,  and  was  evidently  in  a putres- 
cent state.  The  surgeon  requested  leave  of  the  captain  to 
open  and  examine  him,  which  was  accordingly  done,  when 
a quart  of  nezo  rum , nearly  as  clear  as  when  il  first  issued 
from 'the  still,  was  taken  from  him,  which  evidently  caused 
his  decease.  I am  convinced,  if  our  brave  seamen  were  to 
p to  fit  by  the  knowledge  of  its  deleterious  qualities,  that  we 
should  not  experience  half  the  number  of  deaths  we  at  pre- 
sent do  : I principally  allude  to  the  seamen  in  the  mer- 
chants’ service,  who,  as  is  well  known,  when  oil  shore  are 
under  little  or  no  controul  from  the  masters  of  ships.  On  a 
Sunday,  their  general  point  of  rendezvous  is  at  t lie  grog 
simps,  where,  besides  getting  beastly  intoxicated  with  this 
new  rum,  they  sups  !y  themselves  with  a small  keg  to  suve 
them  during  the  week,  in  addition  to  the  allowance  they  re- 
ceive from  tlieir  ships,  which  is  always  of  a good  quality, 
as  the  masters  generally  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  in  a 
sufficiency  for  the  voyage,  free  of  duty,  before  they  leave 
England. 

y 2 
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I. "have  frequently  heard  unthinking’ people  exclaim,  u ah  !i 
the  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  grave  of  our  seamen 
f entertain  a more  charitable  opinion  of  it.  During  the 
seven  years  of  my  being  a resident  of  Demerary,  1 never 
.knew  of  any  contagious  fevers  prevailing  among  the  inha- 
bitants there  : I do  not  even  remember  more  than  one  in- 
stance of  yellow  fever,  when  the  coffin  was  ordered  for  the 
patient,  but  he  recovered..  The  small  pox,  I should  hope, 
■will  be  completely  eradicated,  by  the  active  exertions  of 
Messrs.  Dunkin  and  Lloyd,,  who  introduced  and  promoted 
the  vaccine  inoculation  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  by 
appointing  regular  days  for  attending  to  it,- free  of  expence; 
and"  by  having  negroes  sent  from  the  distant  parts  of  the 
colonies,  thus  giving  the  medical  mere,  who  resided  inland, 
an  opportunity  of  extending  it. 

The  medical  staff  attached  to  the  Batavian  troops  was 
very  numerous,  but  consisted  principally  of  inexperienced 
young  men,  and*  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  as  mates,  who 
from  all  appearance,  had  been  taken  out  of  apothecaries’ 
shops  in  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  that  par- 
simony they  had  so  ably  commenced  with..  To  these  un- 
skilled youths,  and  to  their  lack,  of  knowledge,  was  the 
health  of  two  thousand  men  confided.  I can  figure  to  my* 
self  the  outcry  which  would  have  been  raised  against  a 
British  ministry,  were  any  of  their  undertakings  conducted 
on  a similar  basis. 

My  aim  and  intention  is  to  relate  facts  without  exaggera- 
tion, 1 will  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  returning  again  to 
the  2d  of  December,  when  the  troops  were  drawn  up  to  re- 
ceive the  governor.  They  were  landed  in.  the  afternoon  of 
the  1st,  and  on  the  second,  when  they  were  paraded  with 
ostentation,  they  had  not  had  one  meal,  or  eaten  a morsel 
since  leaving  the  transports,  which  nearly  completed  a space 
of  twenty-four  hours.  The  first  day’s  duty  and  exposure  to 
the  sun,  without  that  sustenance  which  nature  required  for 
her  support?,  with  the  other  disadvantages  the  troops  labour- 
ed under,  may  be.  deemed  the  first  step  towards  sickness,  and 
indeed  the  foundation  of  all  the  dreadful  calamities  which 
followed.  The  disorder  which  broke  out  among  them, 
soon  began  to  rage  with  fury  ; the  number  of  sick  increased 
daily,  in  fact  hourly,  occasioned  by  their  being  allowed  to. 
remain  in'  the  barracks  with  the  healthy  men  : their  sur- 
geon's were  panic-struck;  an  epidemic  fever  ran  through  the 
soldiery  like  wild  fire;  already  were  there  a thousand  of 
Iheiii  confined.  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  the  Batavian  go- 
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lions,  wine,  and.  other  nutritious  restoratives,  and  exerted 
themselves  to  have  increased  the  com  forts  of  their  troops  2 
but  it  was  ordained  otherwise,  arid  though  fifteen  or  twenty 
'ay,  the  number  of  patients  still  increased.  To 
have  done,  dozens  of  human  carcasses  exposed 
lor  hours  to  the  sun,  on  the  hospital  wharf  in  Labourgatle, 
and  in  open  boats,  waiting  for  coffi  -s,  and  a tier  wards  to 
have  seen  them  packed  three  in  a coffin,  would  make  any 
body  shudder.  The  deaths  soon  after  increased  to  such  it 

•u 

degree,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  being  supplied  either 
with  coffins,  or  even  with  graves.  The  burial  ground  was 
already  made  impassable,  from  the  stench  created  by  so  many 
bodies  being  interred  in  so  short  a space  of  time,  frequently 
not  more  than  three  feet  under  the  earth,  so  that  it  was  at 
last  determined  to  roll  (hem  up  in  their  blankets,  and  send 
them  outside  the  river’s  mouth  in  punts,  or  flat-bottomed  boats, 
and  there  commit  them  to  the  deep.  Colonel  Du  Melle,.  who 
commanded  the  troops,  being  quite  disgusted,  tendered  his. 
resignation  to  the  governor,  which  his  excellency  declined 
accepting. 

The  inhabitants  continued  very  healthy,  and  unaffected 
with  the  contagion  which  had  spread  amongst  the  soldiers  r 
the  deaths,  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  used  to  be  an- 
nounced in  the  colony  gazette,  but  from  motives  of  prudence 
were  afterwards  repressed.  From  good  authority  1 know 
they  exceeded  five  hundred  within  three  months  after  their  ar- 
rival, when  the  governor  found  the  necessity  of  giving  them 
a change  of  air.  'Accordingly  they  were  dispatched  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  colonies  in  small  detachments,  which 
probably  saved  the  lives  of  many,  but  not  of  all;  for  en- 
tile colonies  capitulating  to  the  British,  in  September  ISOS, 
a deficiency  of  nearly  three  hundred  of  the  troops  was  per- 
ceptible, which  number  must  have  died  in  the  country. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  poor  miserable  objects  were  deli- 
vered over  to  the  British,  on  their  taking  possession  of  the 
colony,  and  immediately  placed  under  the  care  of  an  able 
English  physician,  Dr.  Allanby.  They  almost  all  recover- 
ed, and  were  so  much  pleased  with  their  rations,  manner  of « 
treatment,  and  allowance,  which  was  so  different  from  what 
they  had  been  accustomed  to,  that  they  one  and  all  entered 
into  the  British  service  at  Barbadoes. 

The  Batavian  government  covenanted,  that  British  Guinea - 
men  should  he  allowed  to  sell  their  cargoes  in  the  colonies  * 
for  three  years,  but  not  be  permitted  to  take  away  any  thing 
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in. return,  except  bills  upon  Holland.  This  regulation  wair 
certainly  very  hard  ; however,  during  the  four  months 
peace  which  subsisted,  after  they  were  in  possession  of  De- 
merary,  several  cargoes  were  sold,  and  the  ships,  obliged  to 
leave  the  river  in  ballast,  used  to  lay  oft’  and  on  the  coast 
in  the  day,  and  would  anchor  in  the  night  to  take  in  the 
produce  which  was  brought  off  to  them.  By  these  means 
considerable  quantities  of  cotton  were  thrown  into  the  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool  markets,  notwithstanding  the  means 
taken  by  the  Hutch  corvette,  Hippomenus,  which  sent  out 
several  tenders  to  intercept  this  smuggling  trade.  I was 
coming  up  from  Essequebo  one  night,  and  before  we  per- 
ceived it,  the  weather  being  very  dark,  were  alongside  of  an 
English  Guineaman,  who  was  then  taking  in  cotton.  TV e 
were  immediately  hailed  and  ordered  to  stand  off;  but  con- 
tinning  on  our  tack,  and  nearing  the  vessel  more  and  more, 
we  were  saluted  by  a shower  of  musket  balls,  several  of 
which  passed  through  the  sails,  and  wounded  the  masts ; 
fortunately  no  other  injury  was  done.  The  negroes  appear- 
ed perfectly  composed,  and  proceeded  to  put  the  schooner 
about,  merely  saying,  cc  Them  buchra  sailor  mad — no  ? 
While  we  were  in  stays  another  volley  was  fired,  but  more 
for  the  purpose  of  frightening  than  of  injuring,  as  the  balls 
whistled  over  our  heads  without  apppearing  to  strike  any 
part  of  the  vessel  or  rigging.  One  of  the  first  measures 
taken  by  the  naval  commandant  on  the  station,  was  to  insist 
on  every  colonial  boat,  of  whatever  nature,  wearing  a dis- 
tinguishing vane.  For  registering  the  name  of  the  vessel, 
and  receiving  written  instructions,  the  captain  of  the  Hip- 
pomenus errtorted  a joe,  or  thirty-six  shillings  for  each 
boat ; therefore  computing  the  number  of  boats  at  six  hun- 
dred, lie  made  upwards  of  one  thousand  pounds  by  this  as- 
sessment on  individuals.  Moreover  every  colony  crafty 
however  small,  even  an  open  boat,  was  not  allowed  to  pass 
and  repass  in  and  out  of  the  river,  without  having  a Dutch 
hag  flying.  Such  was  the  nationality  they  were  led  to,  that  a 
poor  negro  captain  one  day,  who  after  having  passed  the 
fort  and  anchored  in  the  river,  hauled  his  Dutch  colours 
down,  was  taken  on  board  tile  corvette,  and  severely  pu- 
nished for  not  keeping  them  flying  until  the  sun  set.  I saw 
the  poor  fellow  afterwards,  and  he  told  me  that  his  schooner 
should  not  wear  any  colours  in  the  river  until  the  English 
took  the  colonies  again  ; that  lie  did  not  care  for  the  Dutch 
captain,  even  if  he  flogged  him  every  time  he  came  in,  he 
would  have  his  own  way  ; to  use  his  own  language — “kiet 
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Biassa  Hendry,  them  Dutch  color  no  good,  me  schooner  no 
shall  wear  flag  in  the  river,  tae  them  English  buchra 
.come  aggin,  when  me  shall  buy  one  English  jack  : me  no 
mind  suppose  that  Dutch  officer  flog  me  every  time  me 
schooner  come  in  ; him  no  shall  wear  them  color  ” To  me 
it  was  highly  gratifying  to  observe  how  English ly  disposed 
all  the  negro  interest  is  : born  for  the  most  part  in  the  West 
India  islands,  these  black  sailors  grow  up  with  a patriotic 
zeal  for  all  who  talk  our  language. 

m wrorran  ■ ' 

CHAP.  XV. 

Improvement  and  State  of  the  Colony  from  1783  to  the 
Peace  of  Amiens— Pots  of  Pand  sold  very  cheap . — • 
Difference  between  the  Dutch  and  English  Planter — 
Previous  unpleasant  state  of  the  Colonies  from  internal 
Causes — A servile  War  quelled,  by  a Regiment  of  Rang- 
ers— Grants  to  the  Officers  along  the  Pomaroon—lnva - 
sion  threatened  by  Victor  Hughes  from  Cayenne— Histo- 
ric Particulars  of  that  Settlement— Further  Particulars 
of  the  progressive  State  of  ike  Interior . 

THE  preceding  chapter  left  the  Dutch  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  colonies.  The  new  regulations  of  the  court  of 
Holland,  and  the  extension  of  power  granted  to  the  gover- 
nor, were  hailed  as  returning  symptoms  of  affection  and  re- 
gard from  the  rsother  country,  for  want  of  which  the  infant 
Iiad  of  late  years  been  declining,  but  being  received  again 
under  the  protection  and  fostering  care  of  its  mother,  it  was 
expected  to  thrive  tenfold. 

Holland  having  withdrawn  her  attention  from  the  eastern 
world,  directed  it  to  the  improvement  of  her  West  India  co- 
lonies. The  ideas  which  had  been  hitherto  formed  of  them 
were  completely  erroneous;  and  since  the  English  had  made 
estates  there,  the  I)u(ch  discovered  that  any  part  of  the  con- 
tinent was  fit  for  cultivation,  and  the  soil  every  where 
adapted  for  profitable  production. 

The  governor  and  council  were  now7  authorized  to  grant 
the  whole  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the  sea,  lying  between  De- 
Hierary  and  Derbice,  commonly  called  the  east  sea  coast, 
and  comprising  fifty  miles  in  length;  this  track,  as  well  as 
another  called  the  Arabische,  or  west  coast  of  Essequebo, 
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were  surveyed  and  laid  out  into  allotments  of  one  quarter  of 
a mile  in  breadth,  facing  the  sea,  and  a mile  in  length,  ex- 
tending into  the  interior,  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  each,  with  a similar  proportion  reserved  at  the  back  of 
the  first,  to  resort  to  when  that  should  be  cultivated. 

The  Mahaica,  Mab a. i cony,  and  Abarrv  creeks,  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea  between  Demerary  and  Bet  bice  ; the 
two  former  are  the  principal,  and  were- surveyed  at  the  same 
time  w ith  the  coasts  ; the  land  here  is  good,  and  easy  of  cul- 
tivation. After  penetrating  through  a few  trees  and  under- 
wood just  on  the  edge  of  the  banks,  a fine  dear  open. savan- 
nah country  presents  itself,  a most  beautiful  dank  plain, 
with  here  and  there  a solitary  tree,  which  has  its  effect  in 
diversifying  the  scene  : such  an  immediate  change  of  coun- 
try and  appearance  is  as  unexpected  as  pleasing  to  the  be- 
holder. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  the  colony,  I was  highly  gratified 
by  an  excursion  into  these  savannahs,  being  on  a visit  at  a 
cottage,  as  it  is  modestly  called  by  the  owner,  in  the  Car- 
rabanna  district,  about  five  miles  from  Mahaica.  I was  in- 
vited  with  my  friendly  host  to  breakfast,  in  the  company  of 
a large  party,  at  Brome-hall,  a neighbouring  estate.  Wo 
were  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number,  and  every  delicacy  which 
the  colony  afforded,  was  provided  by  our  hospitable  enter- 
tainer ; tea,  coffee,  and  rich  soups,  fowls  and  mutton*  noy- 
au. sangarce,  and  wine.  Breakfast  being  finished,  wc 
mounted  our  horses,  attended  by  negroes  on  foot,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  a path  through  the  savannah  to  some 
part  of  the  Mahaica  creek  ; and  from  the  direction  we  took, 
it  was  intended  to  be  beyond  the  cultivated  estates,  and  a§ 
near  the  head  of  the  creek  as  we  could  reach.  The  day  wag 
remarkably  mild  ; a fine  clear  open  country  ; all  the  party 
in  spirits  : some  bethought  themselves  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  chace,  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  England.  The 
hunting  cry  was  given  and  re-echoed  from  one  to  another ; 
two  or  three  old  hunters,  as  if  by  instinct,  started  at  the 
well  known  sound,  and  were  soon  the  headmost  in  the  field. 
The  wirrebocerra,  a sort  of  deer,  was  our  projected  game. 
A marshy  track  compelled  our  attention  to  a path,  which, 
to  our  surprise,  appeared  to.  have  been  lately  used,  but  our 
attentive  host  was  in  the  secret,  for  on  our  arrival  at  the 
creek,  which  stopped  all  progress,  we  found  a parly  of  ne- 
groes, who  had  been  dispatched  before,  with  a cold  colla- 
tion, with  punch,  malt  liquor,  and  wines.  After  partak- 
ing of  these  refreshments,  we  mounted  our  horses  again,  as*} 
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proceeded  to  the  cottage,  where  the  party  had  engaged  to 
dine.  We  reached  tills  estate  about  tour  o’clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, after  travelling  upwards  of  twenty  miles,  quite  tired 
and  fatigued.  An  excellent  dinner,  aid  by  the  sparkling 
charms  of  Madeira  and  claret,  and  the  happy  cordiality 
"with  which  Mr.  B.  receives  and  entertains  his  friends,  soon 
dispelled  all  weariness,  and  it  was  not  till  morning  that 
this  joyous  party  separated. 

Mahaicony  is  the  principal  place  in  the  colony  where  the 
colonial  craft  are  built;  all  the  materials  for  which,  except 
nails  and  iron  work,  are  procured  from  the  interior ; they 
are  generally  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  burthen,  schooner 
rigged,  with  covered  decks  ; they  draw  only  five  feet  water., 
and  are  navigated  by  negroes.  A principal  part  of  the  al- 
lotments were  granted  to  Dutchmen,  but  the  opinion  which 
they  had  originally  founded  was  not  completely  eradicated. 
Some  attempts  had  been  made  by  them  to  cultivate  the  sea 
coast,  but  these  not  succeeding  as  they  expected,  little  more 
was  done  in  it.  Indeed  they  were  soon  glad  to  dispose  of 
their  grants,  and  on  such  terms  and  prices  as  the  British  sub- 
jects, who  were  arriving  daily,  were  glad  to  purchase  at. 

Many  lots  of  land  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  were 
sold  for  one  and  twro  hundred  pounds.  One  indeed  was 
even  exchanged  for  a negro,  and  another  was  absolutely 
given  for  a turkey,  by  which  name  the  estate  now  goes,  to 
commemorate  the  anecdote  of  its  purchase.  Similar  lots  to 
these  on  the  east  coast  oi  Berbice,  have  been  sold  by  Mr. 
Blair,  to  whom  large  grants  were  made  for  four,  five,  and 
six  thousand  pounds  in  1799,  1800,  and  1801. 

The  national  slowness  of  the  Dutch  was  never  so  com- 
pletely verified  as  in  the  resettlement  of  these  colonies.  They 
are  planters  of  the  old  school,  and  nothing  whatever  can  di- 
vert their  attention  from  the  traditional  manner  in  which, 
they  settle  their  estates.  The  system  which  the  English 
have  introduced,  ensures  as  much  cultivation  in  one  year, 
as  a Hollander  would  accomplish  in  four.  The  one  dashes 
on  and  prepares  a hundred  acres  to  plant,  while  the  other  is 
content  with  twenty-five  ; his  greatest  ambition  is  to  make 
his  estate  look  like  a garden,  w hile  that  of  the  Englishman 
is  to  get  the  greatest  quantity  of  cotton  under  cultivation 
possible,  as  it  has  been  found  by  the  experience  of  a series 
of  years,  that  the  quantity,  and  not  the  quality,  constitutes 
the  profit  of  the  crop.  The  labour  which  is  saved  by  the 
English  planters  is  almost  incalculable.  Instead  of  cutting 
down  every  tree,  and  removing  all  the  underwood,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  pernicious  example  which  was  set  them,  they 
fired  ail  the  wood,  except  that  part  intended  for  provision* 
grounds,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  advice  of  their 
friendly  though  mistaken  neighbours,  who  assured  them  the 
land  would  be  totally  ruined  by  such  a procedure.  'The 
event  proved  it  otherwise*  as  from  being  too  luxuriant  be- 
fore, it  was  found  to  be  improved  ; the  inegass,  or  soil  ge- 
nerated from  putrid  foliage,  which  is  generally  a foot  thick, 
prevents  the  lire  from  penetrating  too  far  so  as  to  injure  the 
land. 

Messrs.  B.  and  H.  and  Mynheer  A.  possess  two  estates 
on  the  west  coast  of  Essequebo,  four  miles  distant  from 
each  other;  the  former  have  only  cultivated  their  estate  five 
years,  while  tire  latter  has  been  twenty-five  years  in  cultivat- 
ing his  ; and  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  last  crop  did 
Bot  exceed  five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

There  is  a wonderful  dissimilarity  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  colonists.  They  naturally  both  go  out  with  a 
view  of  making  money  ; but  the  one  widi  an  intention  of 
ending  his  days  abroad,  and  the  other  of  returning  to  his  na- 
tive country,  to  live  in  ease  and  independence  on  the  fruit  of 
liis  industry.  The  first  thing  a Dutchman  does,  after  he  is 
in  possession  of  an  estate,  is  to  build  a splendid  house ; the 
next  thing  is  to  employ  his  negroes  in  making  a handsome 
garden  ; he  then  gets  a pleasure-boat,  and  four  or  five  ne- 
groes are  immediately  put  in  training  for  sailors ; and  lastly, 

I)  is  ambition  must  be  gratified  by  a curricle  and  pair  of  horses**. 
The  only  thing  they  agree  in  is  good  living.  The  plea- 
sures of  the  table  they  both  are  determined  to  enjoy;  the 
one  in  a large  splendid  house,  mid  the  other  in  a cottage. 

Many  English  merchants,  about  1790,  formed  establish- 
ments* and  settled  in  Demerary  ; and  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  British  manufactured  goods  were  obtained  from  the 
West  India  islands;  but  the  importation  of  negroes,,  or  ex- 
portation of  produce  in  British  shipping,  was  prohibited  as 
interfering  with  the  Dutch  navigation  laws.  Nevertheless, 
a barter  trade,  to  a considerable  amount,  was  carried  on  pri- 
vately, and  even  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  officers  of 
-.justice-  There  being  no  custom-house  in  the  Dutch  colo- 
nies, that  superintendance  devolves  on  the  fiscal  and  re- 
ceiver. 

The  republican  war  of  179.9  threw'  the  inhabitants  into 
great  distress;  their  intercourse  with  the  mother-country 
was  retarded,  and  no  business  was  carrying  on  save  with 
America*  and  the  contraband  trade  with  the  English.  Their 
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military  force  was  reduced  to  little  more  than  two  hundred 
men  ; discontent  occupied  every  breast,  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  the  few  remaining  troops  could  be  kept 
in  subjection. 

Such  was  their  deplorable  situation  in  J794,  when  very 
alarming  symptoms  appeared  among  the  bush  negroes,  who 
had  been  a considerable  time  in  collecting,  and  were  now 
at  this  period  arrived  at  such  a pitch  of  temerity,  that  it 
was  necessary  they  should  be  checked. 

The  Dutch  troops,  with  a few  negroes,  were  accordingly 
detached  to  the  west  coast  of  Demerary,  where  they  entered 
the  bush;  but  after  beating  about  several  days,  and  having 
many  skirmishes  with  the  insurgents,  in  which  they  were 
defeated,  from  being  worn  out  with  fatigue,  they  were 
obliged  to  return  to  the  sea-coast  again,  in  time  to  behold 
the  remains  of  their  barracks  perishing  by  the  flames,  which 
had  been  communicated  to  them  by  a party  of  the  maroon 
negroes,  sent  out  for  provisions.  They  murdered  the  ma» 
linger  and  a mulatto  girl,  burnt  all  the  buildings  they  could 
approach,  one  of  which  had  been  appropriated  for  the 
troops,  and  stole  every  thing  which  was  at  all  valuable,  or 
that  could  be  conveyed  away.  Such  daring  outrages  as 
these  had  the  appearance  of  leading  to  dangerous  conse- 
quences, to  ward  off  which  the  governor  and  council  thought 
it  arlviseable  to  call  on  the  inhabitants  for  their  assistance, 
for  which  purpose  many  of  them  volunteered  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  a company  of  rangers  was  raised,  consisting  of 
negroes,  which  were  contributed  by  the  different  estates, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  major  M.  Grath,  under 
whom  were  captains  Dougan,  Johnson,  &c.  with  others 
in  subordinate  situations.  The  armed  burghers,  or  inha- 
bitants, joined  flic  rangers  with  a number  of  bucks,  or  In* 
dians.  These  people  are  remarkably  averse  to  the  negroes, 
and  have  generally  stood  foremost  in  case  of  any  disturbance, 
to  quell  the  blacks,  and  protect  the  Europeans;  indeed  they 
have  always  here,  as  in  lie r bice,  evinced  a strong  desire  to 
maintain  and  aid  the  white  inhabitants  in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country. 

The  combined  forces  took  the  field  in  1795,  formed  into 
two  divisions,  one  of  which  entcTi'd  the  bush  on  the  west 
coast,  and  the  other  fifteen  miles  up  the  river,  by  Ababhonr 
creek,  with  an  intention  of  taking  a complete  circuit,  and 
forming  a junction.  They  were  provided  with  several  trusty 
negro  guides,  one  of  whom  I very  well  knew,  of  the  name 
of  Gentleman  ; he  belonged  to  an  estate  up  the  liver,  and 
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had  been  purchased  among  other  negroes  out  of  an  African 
cargo,  at  Grenada,  and  brought  thence,  by  his  masters, 
to  settle  on  a sugar  estate  they  possessed.  This  negro,  from 
his  uniform  good  conduct,  soon  gained  the  esteem  and  con-? 
fi  deuce  of  his  owners,  and  from  his  sincere  attachment  to 
them,  was  looked  upon  as  a favourite,  which,  however,  was 
shewn  in  no  other  way  than  by  trifling  presents  at  a chance 
time.  His  house,  his  way  of  living,  and  indeed  his  cm-? 
ployment,  seldom  differed  from  that  of  others,  except  when 
any  commission  required  a confidential  servant,  then  Gentle- 
man was  generally  fixed  on.  He  possesses  good  plain  sense, 
considering  the  way  in  which  he  was  bred  among  the  sa- 
vages of  Africa.  He  was  active  and  sharp-sighted,  had  a 
clear  head,  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  principal 
passes  and  paths  to  the  revolted  negroes’  encampments, 
which  he  acquired  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  industry,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  by  making  excursions  into  the  wood  at 
night,  by  which  means  he  discovered  their  places  of  retire- 
ment : he  used  especially  to  watch  their  carrying  plantains, 
which  they  had  stolen  from  the  neighbouring  plantain  walks ; 
lie  was  once  or  twice  near  being  caught,  in  which  event  they 
would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  killing  him  as  a spy.  He 
has  always  proved  himself  a faithful  and  honest  negro,  and 
except  one  failing,  that  of  being  rather  too  fond  of  rum, 
is  free  from  vice.  Few'  negroes  possess  ideas  of  honour 
and  integrity  in  a greater  degree  than  he  does.  With  ail 
these  good  qualities,  Gentleman  could  not  fail  of  being  emi- 
nently serviceable  to  the  division  to  which  he  was  attached. 
I have  frequently  questioned  him  as  to  the  nature  of  his  own 
country,  of  which  he  speaks  with  the  utmost  dislike  and 
contempt.  u Buckra  (white  men’s)  country  more  good; 
here  so,  me  only  one  massa,  in  a.  dal  country  for  me,  every 
man  my  massa,  suppose  he  more  strong  than  meself.  They 
catchee  me  and  make  me  work  for  them  king;  suppose  me 
no  want  for  work,  them  sail  kill  me:  sometime  them  king 
make  war  and  one  noder  somebody  get  me  for  work  ; them 
no  give  me  victuals,  them  no  give  me  rum,  them  no  give  me 
blanket,  them  no  good  like  a buckra  massa,  them  ilog  and 
•them  kill  them  slaves  like  a hell ; suppose  one  king  kickka- 
raboo  (die),  they  kill  all  the  slaves  too.”  From  this  artless 
and  unadorned  tale,  may  be  collected  a great  deal  to  prove 
the  wretched  situation  of  the  negroes  in  their  own  country, 
and  with  what  arbitrary  sway  and  despotism  the  petty  kings, 
pr  rather  barons  in  Africa,  govern  their  vassals  and  slaves. 

But  to  return  to  the  bush  expedition,  which,  after  con- 
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siderable  fatigue,  succeeded  in  surrounding  an  encampment, 
or  negro  village,  in  the  night,  consisting  of. seven  huts. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  absent;  however,  a number  of 
them  were  taken,  and  those  who  resisted  were  shot  and  slain 
in  the  contusion  of  the  moment.  The  Indians  acted  with 
great  inveteracy  against  the  insurgents.  A reward  of  ten 
pounds  sterling  being  offered  by  the  court  for  each  right 
hand  that  w as  brought  in  belonging  to  a bush  negro,  they 
made  no  hesitation  in  disencumbering  those  killed,  of  these 
members.  The  gardens  and  provision-grounds  in  the  back 
country,  which  had  been  vigorously  defended,  were  of  con- 
siderable use  to  the  pursuing  party  ; for  the  revolters  had 
rooted  up  and  laid  waste  every  thing,  burning  every  build- 
ing, and  desolating  every  plantation. 

The  prisoners  were  sent  in  under  an  escort  of  rangers,  who 
seeing  every  thing  consumed  and  rendered  useless,  com- 
menced their  march  again  in  search  of  the  hostile  encamp- 
ment. They  kept  the  field  for  several  weeks  with  little  or 
no  intermission,  until  the  health  of  the  Europeans  employed 
in  the  undertaking,  obliged  them  to  retreat,  without  even  be- 
ing able  to  discover  the  main  hiding-place  of  the  adversary. 
They  repelled  the  gipsey  foe  into  inaccessible  districts. 
The  promptitude  and  active  manner  in  which  the  planters 
undertook  this  business,  deserves  the  warmest  praise,  as 
they  evidently  prevented  the  insurrection  from  being  ex- 
tended, and  brought  to  an  open  rebellion,  in  which  case,  all 
the  disaffected  in  the  colony  would  have  joined,  and  from 
the  weak  state  of  the  military  force,  would  soon  have  had 
the  colony  in  their  own  power.  The  governor  and  court  of 
police  were  aware  of  the  services  rendered,  and  in  their  vote 
of  thanks,  which  was  sent  both  in  the  Dutch  and  English 
languages,  informed  the  principal  officers  of  the  expedition, 
that  they  would  immediately  take  into  consideration  the 
best  means  to  be  adopted  for  granting  them  each  a lot  of 
land  on  the  Pomaroon  coast,  in  consideration  of  their  ser- 
vices. Those  in  subordinate  offices  were  remunerated  for 
their  loss  of  time,  and  handsome  presents  were  made  to  all. 
The  Indians  and  negroes  were  not  forgotten  : many  of  them 
had  silver  medals  given  them  for  encouragement,  with  each 
particular  service  engraved  thereon.  The  Indian  chieftains 
were  presented  with  large  handsome  sticks  with  silver 
heads,  as  mementos  of  their  services,  and  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Europeans.  These  encouragements  were  cal- 
culated to  do  considerable  service,  and  to  excite  emulation 
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and  good  conduct  in  others;  they  will  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  marks  of  distinction  and  approbation. 

This  business  being  so  happily  got  over,  the  planters 
and  merchants  turned  their  attention  to  their  own  particular 
situation.  Belonging  to  a country  which  could  neither  pro- 
tect them,  nor  their  trade,  whose  European  government  and 
inhabitants  were  divided  by  factions,  which  have  finally 
made  them  a dray-horse  to  a Corsican  usurper  : something 
was  necessary  to  be  done  to  enable  them  to  open  their  ports, 
and  ship  from  the  colony  the  produce  which  had  been  accu- 
mulating for  several  years.  A Little  trade  with  North  Ame- 
rica, and  a heavy  bai  ter  trade  for  negroes  and  produce  with 
the  English,  were  the  only  vents  they  had  for  any  of  their 
productions,  and  these,  at  the  utmost,  did  not  dispose  of 

rd  of  the  annual  crop.  The  English  con- 
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traband  trade,  from  a small  beginning,  increased  so  rau 
that  the  government  was  obliged  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  a 
Dutch  sloop  of  war,  which  was  lying  in  the  river,  con- 
stantly kept  out  boats  of  observation,  to  prevent  a continu- 
ance of  the  trade.  The  English  vessels  used  to  anchor  off 
the  coast  as  regularly  as  in  a harbour,  and  kept  always  pre- 
pared a warm  reception  for  these  Dutch  cruizers,  in  case 

they  should  come  athwart  them  with  hostile  views.  On  the 
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appearance  of  any  vessels  on  the  coast,  these  immediately 
returned  into  the  river,  and  by  feeing  persons  supposed  to 
be  in  good  understanding  with  the  fiscal,  every  thing  was 
rendered  eventually  easy  for  the  English  planters  a id  mer- 
chants to  slip  out  with -their  schooners,  though  most  of  the 
produce  exported  this  way,  went  from  the  east  sea -coast,  by 
which  means  it  avoided  passing  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

Destitute  of  almost  every  article  of  European  manufac- 
ture and  convenience,  the  military  force  reduced  so  very 
low  as  two  hundred  men,  and  these  so  nearly  in  a state  of 
mutiny,  as  to  make  it  synonimous  to  being  without  any  ; the 
colonies  began  to  be  conscious  in  this  situation,  that  they 
should  fall  an  easy  prey  to  any  adventurous  plunderer. 
Victor  Hughes'  arrival  at  Cayenne  began  to  be  noised 
abroad,  his  repeated  proclamations  of  liberty  and  equality, 
which  breathed  vengeance  on  all  the  possessions  not  imme- 
diately in  possession  of  the  French,  called  on  a rabble  ot 
idle  and  disaffected  negroes  and  mulattoes  to  join,  to  whom  he 
promised  freedom,  and  held  out  a glittering  prospect  of  glo- 
ry. He  succeeded  in  deluding  six  thousand  misguided 
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jccfs  to  join  him,  whom  he  armed  and  disciplined,  with  an  in- 
tention of  taking  possession  of  Dutch  Guyana,  and  finally  of 
revolutionizing  all  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
fhe  dread  of  being  consigned  to  the  mercy  of  such  a hand  of 
lawless  miscreants  as  composed  Victor  Hughes’  army,  deter- 
mined the  inhabitants  to  apply  for  ad  vice  and  protection  to  the 
island  of  Barbadoesy  where  some  considerable  proprietors  re- 
sided, who  had  also  estates  in  Govana.  A short  account  of  the 

t v e 

r reach  establishment  at  Cayenne,  must  convince  every  one 
how  much  wiser  it  was  to  court  the  supermtendance  of  a 
British,  than  of  a French  authority. 

The  province  of  Cayenne  is  situated  in  about  53  degrees 
W.  longitude,  and  5 N.  latitude,  its  principal  settlement 
and  seat  of  government  is  near  the  coast  on  a small  island  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  bounded  on  live  west  by  Surinam,  on 
the  north  and  east  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  to  the  south- 
ward by  the  Portuguese  territories,  whence  it  is  separated  by 
the  course  of  the  Oyapoco  as  far  as  its  boundaries  have  been, 
defined;  the  extent  is  computed  to  be  three  hundred  and 
fifty  British  miles  in  length,  by  two  hundred  and  forty  in 
breadth. 

The  French  undertook  in  1635  the  colonization  of  Cay- 
enne. Merchants  of  Rouen  were  the  chief  patrons  of  the 
scheme  ; Ponceau  de  Bretigny,  the  official  governor  of  the 
Settlers.  The  contempt  for  justice  which  je very  where  dis- 
tinguishes the  French,  was  here  fatal  to  their  interests.  The 
native  Indians,  expelled  from  their  lands  without  even  an. 
attempt  at  consent  or  purchase,  robbed  of  their  huts  for  the 
Accommodation  of  strangers,  deprived  of  the  society  and 
labour  of  their  women  by  the  seductions  or  violence  of  the 
whites,  and  often  compelled  to  toil  for  their  oppressors, 
conspired  against  the  intruders,  murdered  the  governor,  and 
greatly  harassed  and  thinned  (lie settlers. 


On  receiving  this  intelligence  in  France,  a new  company 
Was  propostal,  and  a reinforcement  of  a thousand  colonists. 
Ollier  merchants  were  to  share  in  the  enterprise.  The  for* 
mer  adventurers  had  erred  bv  their  violence  ; these  were  to 
carry  out  every  Christian  virtue.  The  multitude  indeed 
could  only  be  recruited  from  among  persons  of  broken  for- 
tunes cfnd  character'  but  these  it  was  presumed  would  copy 
from  their  chiefs.  The  abhe  Mart  vault,  a most  pious,  vir- 
tuous, and  respectable  ecclesiastic,  was  to  be  the  governor, 
or  rather  high  priest,  of  this  new/  Jerusalem  ; the  general 
Roiville  was  intended  for  a subordinate  character.  In  the 
act  of  embarking  at  Havre,  the  abhe  Mari  vault’s  foot  was 
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said  to  have  slipped,  lie  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  drowneeL 
lloiville  was  assassinated  during  the  passage.  Those  who 
arrived  at  Cayenne,  displayed  there  the  same  insubordina- 
tion and  atrocity  which  had  broke  loose  on  ship-board. 
They  quarrelled  with  each  other,  with  the  former  settlers, 
and  with  the  natives ; many  died  of  wounds,  more  of  the 
climate.  The  garrison  deserted  to  the  Dutch.  The  remnant 
of  settlers  who  clung  longest  to  their  properties,  were 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  and  escap- 
ed to  one  of  the  leeward  islands  in  an  open  boat  and  two  ca- 
noes. Thus  failed  the  second  attempt  to  settle  Cayenne,  and 
all  the  hopes  of  that  company  who  had  been  at  so  much 
expence  and  trouble  to  colonize  it. 

An  expedition  was  soon  after  fitted  out  from  Surinam,  un- 
der the  command  of  Spranger,  to  take  possession  of  the  set- 
tlements thus  evacuated  by  the  French;  scarcely  any  adhe- 
rent population  was  detected  ; few  materials  that  were  worth 
removing,  or  structures  worth  occupying  afresh.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a visit  of  inspection,  which  terminated  in  systema- 
tic abandonment,  but  which  serves  to  prove  that  Cayenne 
is  a natural  appurtenance  of  Parimaribo. 

In  1663,  another  West  India  company  was  established  in 
France,  under  the  directorship  of  La  Barre.  Their  capital 
did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  ; but  the  great 
assistance  they  derived  from  the  French  government  enabled 
them  to  regain  the  possession  of  the  lands  and  embankments 
which  the  former  company  had  evacuated.  Cayenne  came 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  mother  country;  but  not  fora 
long  continuance.  The  English  took  it  in  1667,  and  it  was 
afterwards  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1676.  The  colony  being 
restored  to  the  French  at  a peace,  great  hopes  were  now  en- 
tertained of  its  enjoying  tranquillity,  and  realizing  those 
hopes  of  gain  which  had  so  long  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  ad- 
venturers; but  in  this  respect  they  were  again  mistaken. 

Du  Casse,  who  was  a good  seamen,  arrived  with  some 
ships  from  France,  in  1688,  at  Cayenne,  and  by  various 
means  instigated  a party  of  pirates  who  had  settled  there 
two  years  before  with  a large  valuable  booty  which  they  had 
taken  in  the  south  seas,  'and  who  were  now  employed  in  cul- 
tivating the  land,  to  join  him  in  plundering  Surinam.  Ma- 
ny of  the  other  colonists,  induced  by  the  designing  arts  of 
this  adventurer,  joined  him,  but  the  expedition  proved  un- 
fortunate— some  of  the  besiegers  fell  in  the  attack,  the  rest 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  sent  to  the  French  Carribbee 
islands,  where  they  settled.  The  colony  has  never  recovered 
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tills  loss  ; far  from  extending  into  Guyana,  it  lias  only  lan» 
guished  at  Cayenne. 

The  island  of  Cayanno,  or  Cayenne,  is  separated  from 
the  continent  only  by  two  arms  of  a river  of  the  same  name, 
and  is  about  eighteen  miles  long  and  eight  or  ten  broad  ; its 
situation  makes  it  a most  unfit  place  for  a settlement,  and  it 
would  have  fared  much  better  with  the  colonists  had  they 
commenced  on  the  main.  The  land  adjacent  to  the  sea,  is 
hilly  and  mountainous,  and  that  in  the  centre  low  and 
swampy,  continually  subject  to  inundations,  to  prevent 
which,  no  other  plan  can  be  adopted  but  that  which  has 
been  followed  in  the  neighbouring  colonies,  of  digging  dykes 
and  draining  into  the  sea.  It  is  much  doubted  whether  the 
soil  is  good  enough  to  repay  the  expending  of  so  much  la» 
hour.  This  island  is  well  fortified,  the  entrance  into  the 
harbour  is  very  narrow,  and  no  ship  of  any  burthen  can 
work  in  until  high  water. 

The  aboriginal  natives  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
or  the  sea  coast,  cannot  exceed  eight  thousand,  who,  by 
the  assistance  of  several  missionaries  sent  among  them,  were 
induced  to  think  better  of  the  French  than  they  deserved, 
from  their  repeated  acts  of  oppression. 

The  first  production  of  Cayenne  was  arnotto,  a red  dye, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  achate , and  by  the  Indians  achioth 
The  tree  that  yields  this  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  feet 
high,  has  large  dark  green  leaves,  a red  bark,  and  is  very 
bushy  ; it  produces  pods  twice  a year,  nearly  as  large  as  a 
chesnut,  which  contain  a pale  red  fruit  or  seed,  about  the  size 
of  a pea,  which  is  made  into  cakes  of  arnotto,  by  undergo- 
ing fermentation  and  boiling  ; the  scum  taken  from  the  li- 
quor constitutes  the  dye.  Cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar,  were 
next  introduced,  and  in  1721  coffee  was  brought  from 
Surinam.  Twelve  years  after,  they  planted  cocoa.  In 
1753,  the  population  and  production  stood  thus  : 500 
whites,  who  employed  1500  negroes  and  1200  native  In- 
dians, and  produced  about  260,000  lbs.  of  arnotto,  80,000 
lbs.  of  sugar,  18,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  27,000  lbs.  of  coffee, 
02,000  lbs.  of  cocoa,  and  this  was  still  nearly  the  situation  of 
the  colony  in  1763.  The  cultivation  of  indigo,  which  at 
one  time  was  carried  on  successfully,  lias  greatly  fallen  off. 
The  plant  which  yields  indigo,  grows  up  in  about  six 
months;  when  cut,  it  is  placed  in  layers  within  a tub  of 
water,  and  pressed  down  by  weights.  The  water  soon  be- 
gins to  ferment,  then  becomes  opaque  and  green,  and  lastly 
acquires  a putrid  smell.  After  a certain  length  of  fermen- 
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tat  ion , the  leaves  grow  white;  the  green  liquid  is  then  poured 
off,  and  agitated  until  blue  streaks  appear  ; after  this,  fresh 
water  is  added,  and  a blue  precipitate  is  formed,  which, 
being;  drained  in  linen  bags  and  dried  in  the  sun-shine, dorms 
the  dying  drug  called  indigo.  idaize,  cassia,  var  rill  a,  have 
succeeded,  but  not  conspicuously,  at  Cayenne;  with  the 
cassia,  however,  a very  transparent  colourless  liqueur  is 
prepared  from  ruin,  which  is  in  great  request  on  the  tables 
of  the  luxurious  at  Paramaribo  and  throughout  these  co- 
lonies.  The  Cayenne  pepper,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  fruit  of 
the  capsicum  baceatum,  gathered  when  ripe,  dried  in  the  sun, 
then  pounded  and  mixed  with  salt.  It  is  sometimes  baked 
with  a small  addition  of  flour;  and  the  biscuit  rasped  into 
powder,  is  sent  to  Europe.  Several  kinds  of  grapes  have  been 
lately  introduced,  and  a wine  is  made  there  said  to  be  pecu- 
liarly medicinal  in  fevers.  The  French  have  succeeded  bet- 
ter than  other  Europeans  in  obtaining  labourers  from  among 
the  bucks,  or  native  Americans,  and  are  supposed  to  import 
them  from  near  the  river  of  Amazons,  toward  which  an 
annual  caravan  marches,  and  holds  along  its  route  a circuit 
of  fairs.  The  Portuguese  have  repeatedly  attacked  and 
massacred  these  caravans,  for  encroaching-  on  their  territory. 

The  extent  of  coast  of  this  country  is  nearly  three  hun- 
dred British  miles,  bounded  by  the  Oyapoco  on  one  side, 
and  the  Surinam  on  the  other  ; the  navigation  coastways  is 
very  dangerous,  to  strangers  especially,  as  their  course  is 
frequently  retarded  by  banks  of  sand  and  mud  flats  of  con- 
side! able  extent,  which  frequently  shift..  There  is  no  har- 
bour of  any  consequence  except  that  which  the  island 
affords,  and  from  an  unpardonable  neglect  in  the  colonists, 
scarcely  a place  on  the  sea  coast  where  a boat  can  land  with 
safety  ; nay  not  approach  it  in  spring  tides,  when  the  roll- 
ers and  breakers  are  so  heavy.  From  there  being  little  or 
no  cultivation  here,  the  land  is  continually  inundated.  The 
smallest  vessels  cannot  come  w ithin  three  or  four  miles  in  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  shore,  without  running  imminent  danger  of 
being  upset,  or  entangled  with  the  forests  of  mangroves  and 
ol her  t recs  whi;  h rise  u p out  of  the  very  sea  By  a proper  me- 
thod of  cultivation,  all  this  might  have  been  rescued  from  in- 
i' cat  r n,  and  have  secured  to  the  mother  country  an  inex- 
haustible tract  of  land.  A vast  capital,  however,  would. 

1 ve  been  requisite,  and  must  have  been  permanently  fixed 
tie  ; i)  • the  planters  ; the  system  of  French  commerce  does 
ui.  late  such  advances  to  tin  dependent  industry. 

• . eineaux  cannot  supply  to  the  concatenated  sea-ports  of 
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the  colonies,  the  grand  staple  of  •exertion  and  thrift.  A 
demand  for  produce  instantaneous  and  uninterrupted,  and 
long  credits,  to  any  extent  which  can  be  usuriously  paid 
for,  are  essential  in  all  new  countries. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  1763,  the  court  of  Versailles,  in** 
fluenced  by  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  made  vigorous  efforts  to 
give  importance  to  Cayenne.  Twelve  thousand  men,  en- 
gaged in  France  as  labourers,  were  landed,  some  in  the  isle 
du  Salset,  and  some  on  the  banks  of  the  Kourou  ; but  alas  ! 
no  habitation  or  proper  provision  had  been  made  for  them. 
To  add  to  their  calamities,  they  ai rived  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a rainy  season.  Situated  thus,  without  fit  food  and 
shelter,  without  employ  from  the  heaviness  of  the  rains, 
weary  of  existence  from  their  deplorable  situation,  they  aban- 
doned themselves  to  shocking  irregularities,  which  brought 
on  contagious  distempers,  and  soon  terminated  their  wretch- 
ed fate.  Fifteen  hundred  men,  who  Lad  escaped  the  morta- 
lity of  disease,  were  washed  away  by  the  floods  which  assailed 
their  ill-chosen  settlement.  Two  thousand  demanded  to  re- 
turn to  Europe,  and  were  unwillingly  brought  back.  About 
a million  sterling  was  uselessly  expended  on  the  enterprise. 

During  the  American  war,  the  victory  afehieved  by  Ad- 
miral Rodney,  in  April  1780,  offered  to  our  ministry  a fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  ordering  Cayenne  arid  Paramaribo 
to  be  occupied  by  British  forces.  No  steps  of  the  kind  were 
taken.  Ignorance  of  the  importance,  which  under  our  pa- 
tronage these  most  valuable  districts  of  South  America  were 
likely  to  acquire,  was,  perhaps,  in  part  the  cause  of  the  ne- 
glect. But  the  statesmen  of  that  day,  if  statesmen  they  can 
be  called,  appear  to  have  laboured  under  a worse,  because 
more  iiicurablealisease  than  ignorance,  u nder  prehid  ice.  They 
both  professed  and  fostered  a culpable  indifference  to  acqui- 
sition and  empire,  and  voluntarily  shook  the  cohesion  of 
provinces,  which  they  regarded  as  too  extensive  for  a single 
seat  of  government.  In  order  to  bestow  liberty  on  North 
America,  it  was  not  necessary  to  encourage  independence  ; 
and  thus  to  withdraw  half  the  naval  population  of  English 
sailors  from  the  obligation  to  defend  the  mother  country.  T 

From  the  peace  of  1783  to  the  French  revolution,  the 
government  of  Versailles  was  meritoriously  attentive  to  the 
improvement  of  Cayenne.  Botanic  gardens  were  founded 
there,  and  the  plants  of  the  Ernst  Indies  were  brought  at  a 
considerable  ex  pence,  and  cultivated  in  a sor  of  nursery,  for 
distribution  among  the  planters ; cinnamon  trees  have  thus 
been  propagated  to  some  extent ; the  bamboo  would  have 
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been  yet  more  valuable.  These  scientific  establishments 
have  not  been  perseveringly  patronized  ; but  they  have  been 
instrumental  to  the  introduction  of  novel  articles  of  cultiva- 
tion into  San  Domingo;  and,  through  the  fugitive  planters 
from  that  scene  of  insurrection  and  desolation,  these  new 
productions  are  likely  to  be  naturalized  in  Jamaica. 

Those  French  planters  who  are  born  in  the  West  Indies, 
assimilate  easily  with  the  English  planters.  The  patriotism 
of  the  soil  is  stronger  than  any  hereditary  or  traditional  alle- 
giance. The  manners  of  the  climate,  the  notions  of  feuda- 
lity, are  common  to  both,  and  jar  with  the  European  cate* 
ithisni.  In  Dominique,  Martinique,  and  other  islands, 
which  have  been  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  the  creole  French 
are  good  subjects,  and  form  a faithful  attachment  for  that 
metropolis  which  purchases  their  commodities,  and  sup- 
plies their  wants.  But  those  French  who  are  natives  of  Eu- 
rope, do  not  acquire  this  common  feeling  with  the  British 
planters  ; they  arc  neither  welcome  nor  safe  colonists.  In 
•Cayenne  and  in  San  Domingo,  many  of  these  took  part 
with  the  agitators,  and  sympathized  with  the  proclamations 
of  Victor  Hugues.  The  mischief  done  in  San  Domingo  is 
notorious*  At  Cayenne,  the  people  of  colour  did  not  make 
common  cause  with  the  emissaries  of  jacobinism  ; the  slaves 
could  not  read  the  eloquence  of  Brissot ; and  when  it  came 
to  the  lot  of  the  original  incendiaries  to  be  transported  to 
these  districts  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  inoculate 
with  the  fever  of  rebellion,  they  found  no  employment; 
adapted  for  their  talents,  and  less  hospitality  than  a wiser 
philanthropy  would  have  secured.  Some  of  them,  however, 
have  learned  to  cultivate  land  with  the  help  of  slaves,  and 
may  perhaps  live  to  unteach  the  prejudices  and  errors,  w hich 
they  put  into  such  destructive  activity. 

Itis  of  no  small  importance  to  Great  Britain  to  remember, 
that  to  the  fear  of  these  dangerous  opinions,  and  of  a servile 
war,  was  ow  ing  the  first  intimation  of  a diposition  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Esscquebo,  and  the  adjoining  districts,  to  throw 
themselves  under  British  protection.  These  colonies  wereco/z- 
quered , as  the  acts  of  parliament  phrase  it,  under  the  im- 
plied engagement  to  maintain  subordination  in  opposition  to 
anarchy  ; and  I should  much  fear  from  the  Dutch  proprie- 
tors, the  a vowal  of  a disposition  to  resume  their  ancient  alle- 
giance, if  Buonaparte  and  his  dependent  kings  become  the 
patrons  of  vassalage,  and  Great  Britain  of  emancipation. 
The  condition  of  the  negroes  is  here  the  question  which  men 
Lave  most  at  heart. 
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It  was  soon  after  the  capture  of  Saint  Lucia  by  the  Bri- 
tish, that  a (lag  of  truce  arrived  from  Barbadoes  with  an  Es- 
sequebo  proprietor  on  board,  who  had  very  frequent  confer- 
ences with  the  governor,  the  time  he  remained,  which  was 
only  two  days,  and  who  was  said  to  be  the  bearer  of  some 
communication,  or  terms,  from  the  commanders  in  chief  of 
the  British  forces.  Thus  far  is  certain,  that,  unless  he  came 
over  in  an  official  capacity,  he  could  not  have  obtained  pass- 
ports, as  a flag  of  truce,  merely  for  his  private  concerns ; 
and  the  universal  silence  maintained  as  to  the  object  of  his 
mission,  no  less  than  the  event  of  it,  justifies  the  general 
opinion.  A guard  was  kept  on  board  the  vessel  during  her 
stay,  and  after  her  departure,  reports  began  to  circulate, 
which  gained  credit,  as  neutral  vessels  arrived  from  the 
W est  India  islands,  stating  that  an  expedition  was  fitting 
out  at  Barbadoes,  intended  for  the  reduction  of  these  colo- 
nies. The  governor  no  doubt  was  acquainted  with  its  desti- 
nation ; however,  to  keep  up  appearances,  he  made  no  re- 
laxation in  providing  means  for  defence,  his  family  and  fur- 
niture were  removed  from  town  to  the  Rome  estate,  no  doubt 
to  preserve  the  one  from  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the 
seat  of  war,  and  the  other  from  the  destruction  which  would 
necessarily  accrue  to  a town  being  stormed  by  the  British 
ships  of  war;  all  these  reflections  were  properly  considered 
and  weighed  in  the  mind  of  his  excellency,  and  were  acted 
on  with  a visible  degree  of  spirit,  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
those  under  his  government,  opinions  which  he  did  not  per- 
haps thoroughly  entertain.  Several  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants 
of  Stabroek,  actuated  by  the  example  set  them  by  Mr.  Meer- 
tens,  also  removed  their  books,  papers,  and  articles  of  value3 
to  places  of  greater  safety. 

A short  time  had  elapsed  since  the  departure  of  the  flag  of 
truce,  when  the  river  was  blockaded  by  an  English  sloop  of 
war,  the  Netley.  A gentleman  was  landed  from  her  on  the 
east  coast,  who  made  arrangements  with  the  planters  for 
sending  out  their  colony  schooners  to  be  captured  for  the 
time  being  : they  were  to  remain  under  her  orders,  until  the 
expedition,  which  had  sailed  from  Barbadoes,  should  arrive, 
as  they  would  be  found  essentially  necessary  for  landing  the 
forces,  in  case  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  ren- 
dered such  a procedure  necessary. 

A great  parade  of  determined  resistance  was  now  made,  so 
much  so,  that  the  English  inhabitants  felt  themselves  awk- 
wardly situated,  and  began  to  fear,  there  was  more  in  it  than 
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they  were  aware  of;  as  the  force  the,  Dutch  had,  if  properly 
arranged  and  commanded,  could  make  it  a matter  of  consi** 
durable  doubt,  whether  the  English  force  would  be  success- 
ful, owing  to  thebul  varks  of  defence  which  nat  ure  had  pro- 
vided,  in  the  shallowness  of  the  coasts,  and  the  little  effec- 
tual aid  the  colonists  themselves  could  give,  (though  three 
fourths  of  them  had  been  originally  British  subjects)  on  ac- 
count of  the  oath  of  allegiance  they  had  been  obliged'  to  take 
to  the  Batavian  government. 

These  fears  and  , doubts  were  soon  expelled,  for  on  the  JSth 
of  September  a flag  of  truce  came  into  the  river  from  the 


fleet,  which  was  still  out  of  sight,  with  a summons  to  the 
governor  and  council  to  surrender  the  colonies.  A council 


of 


war  was  again  called,  and  a deputation  sent  off  with  full 
powers  to  capitulate. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  British  connuest,  which  imniedi- 

17 

ately  converts  into  a fair  the  place  taken  under  protection, 
and  enriches  the  inhabitants  as  rapidly  as  French  conquest 
impoverishes,  were  soon  apparent  to  all.  The  British  capi- 
tal now  invested  in  the  colonies  made  them  of  serious  im- 
portance, and  a grand  object  with  the  mercantile  and  mo- 
nied interest  of  Great  Britain  do  retain  ; the  mere  claims  on 
them  being  estimated,  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  at 
ten  millions  sterling,  for  advances  made  by  the  merchants 
of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow,  since  1796. 
Several  respectable  men  were  ruined,  and  others  severely  felt 
the  versatility  of  government  in  ceding,  by  that  disastrous 
treaty,  so  much  British  capital  to  its  natural  enemy,  for  al- 
though the  Batavian  republic  lent  its  name,  the  colonies 
were  given  up  to  enrich  the  French,  under  whose  influence 
and  principles  they  were  governed.  The  British  govern- 
ment taking  colonies  in  time  of  war,  is  always  an  encourage- 
ment for  the  English  inhabitants  to  extend  their  cultivation) 
and  invest  their  capital  in  the  purchase  of  estates  already 
made,  as  was  evidently  the  case  during  the  anti-jacobin  war  ; 
they*  as  well  as  the  monied  men  in  England,  supposed  the 
colonies  would  be  retained  at  a peace.  Under  this  idea  se- 
ven-eighths of  the  cultivated  estates  belonging  to  Dutchmen 
and  other  foreigners,  were  purchased  by  spirited  English 
adventurers,  who,  from  motives  of  prudence,  preferred  set- 
tling in  these  extensive  and  flourishing  continental  provinces, 
to  investing  their  capital  in  the  West  India  islands,  which 
are  declining  in  fertility,  and  scarcely  produce  interest  for 
the  capital  employed.  These  colonies  were  originally  settled 
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by  British  industry  and  capital,  and  may  date  their  second 
birth  and  fresh  invigoration  from  (heir  resumption  by  a Bri- 
tish authority. 

These  colonies,  where  upwards  of  fi  teen  millions  of  British 
capital  are  employed,  produce  more  than  all  the  West  India 
islands  jointly,  Jamaica  excepted . These  colonies,  wh  ion  con- 
sume so  many  British  manufactured  goods,  era  pipy  sucli  a 
proportion  of  shipping  and  seamen  in  tlieir  navigation,  Thai 
they  might  have  been  looked  up  to  as  a never-failing  resource 
against  the  declining  state  of  our  own  islands."  Besides 
raising  taxes  for  the  support  of  civil  government,  and  pay- 
ing certain  dues  and  fees,  styled  sovereign’s  money,  they 
have  produced  a revenue  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  of 


two  millions  annually,  yet  they  were  unthinkingly  given, 
back  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  If  such  a pernicious  system 
as  this  continues  to  be  followed,  Bonaparte  will  soon  gain  one 
of  his  most  ardent  wishes—44  Colonies,  commerce,  and 
ships.”  The  first  he  will  acquire  ready  made  on  a valuable 
and  extensive  scale 'by  British  gold,  industry,  and  perseve- 
rance ; and  the  others  will  follow  of  course.  Enthusiastic 
ideas  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  mistaken  notions  of  huma- 
nity, by  striving  at  emancipating  the  negroes,  severed  from 
France  one  of  the  props  of  that  republic  ; Sf.  Domingo  is  al- 
luded to,  the  devastation  and  ruin  of  winch  is  severely  felt 
to  this  clay,  especially  by  the  merchants  of  Bourdeaux.— 
That  dreadful  example  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter,  by  a 
too  sodden  precipitation  of  the  negroes  into  freedom,  is 
equalled  but  by  similar  occurrences  which  took  place  in 
France  at  the  same  period  ; surely  it  ought  to  make  the  avow- 
ed friends  to  the  emancipation  of  our  colonial  cultivators 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  the  misery  which  they  have  been  tend- 
ing to  bring  on  our  West  India  possessions. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


Planters— Their  Mode  o f obtaining  Advances— The  Dis- 
credit inflicted  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens — Gallicanism  of 
the  restored  Dutch  Authorities— English  Vessels  assume 
Dutch  Colours — New  Rumours  of  War  in  Europe — - 
Fresh  Distress  among  the  Planters  and  Merchants — 
Damages  on  returned  Bills— Mischie  f of  a Fluctuating 
Sovereignly— Orderly  Character  of  the  Negroes — Pa- 
tience of  the  Blacks  during  Famine— Inhumanity  pirn 
nished—  Regulations  to  prevent  future  Scarcity— Small 
Influence  of  the  Settlements  on  the  Surinam  over  those 
on  the  Demerary  and  Essequebo—  Brief  Account  of  the 
Rise  of  Paramaribo— A more  intimate  Communication 
desirable , 

THE  planters  are  usually  persons  who  possess  a capita! 
from  two  to  twenty  thousand  pounds.  With  less  than  the 
former  sum  they  cannot  easily  commence  their  career;  nor 
do  they  care  to  forsake  it  with  less  than  the  latter.  They 
are  generally  enabled  to  procure  credit  with  their  merchant, 
in  England  for  a sum  proport  innate  to  the  value  of  their  es- 
tate, by  way  of  mortgage.  This  they  draw  for,  as  their 
necessities  require,  in  bills  at  long  dates.  Tim  Demerary 
planters  at  this  time  were  held  in  high  estimation  and  credit, 
from  having  had  large  crops  and  good  prices  for  their  pro- 
duce. Speculation  was  run  throughout  the  colony.  Very 
large  engagements  were  entered  into  by  (he  planters,  and  the 
general  method  of  drawing  on  their  correspondents  was  re- 
sorted to,  to  fulfil  them.  These  drafts  were  drawn  previously 
to  the  account  of  peace  arriving,  but  the  fate  of  the  colonies 
being  too  well  known  in  England,  they  met  with  dishonour, 
and  bills  before  noted  for  non-acceptance  at  long  sights  were 
finally  prot  sled  for  non-payment.  Drafts  to  the  amount  of 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  returned  in  this  state  to 
(lie  planters  for  re-payment,  with  an  addition  of  twenty-five 
percent,  being  the  damages  allowed  by  the  Dutch  laws  on 
dishonoured  drafts. 

Such  a procedure  created  a demand  on  the  planters  of  $i% 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  which  they  had 
every  reason  to  think  would  have  been  discharged  in  Eng* 
and  ; they  had  aEo,  relying  on  these  engagements  being  ful* 
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filled,  entered  into  others  equally  extensive.  The  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  England  severely  felt  the  loss  of  their 
remittances  ; the  utmost  confusion  prevailed  amongst  the 
planters;  and  the  only  expedient  which  could  be  hit  on  to 
disembarrass  them,  was  to  form  connections  with  the  agents 
of  houses  from  Holland,  who  had  now  arrived  in  Dcinerary 
for  that  purpose. 

On  the  3d  December,  1802,  the  colonies  were  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the%Batavian  troops,  and  citizen  Anthony 
Meertens,  a man  of  avowed  French  principles,  and  ostenta- 
tious in  his  dislike  to  the  British,  was  sworn  into  the  office 
of  governor  in  the  presence  of  the  military  force,  which  com 
sisted  of  two  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
De  Melle ; they  were  as  fine  a body  of  men  as  any  person 
would  wish  to  see,  but  upwards  of  seven  hundred  of  them, 
within  the  short  space  of  nine  months,  fell  victims  to  the 
climate  and  other  connected  causes. 

The  intercourse  with  Holland  being  now  completely  esta- 
blished, all  the  shipments  were  made  to  that  country,  and  a 
number  of  the  English  vessels  revisited  the  colony  under 
Dutch  colours,  established  and  possessed  by  British  mer- 
chants, who  had  been  induced  to  go  and  settle  in  Amster- 
dam and  Rotterdam,  from  the  claims  they  had  on  these  colo- 
nies. Every  tiling  thus  appearing  in  its  regular  tram,  and 
the  mercantile  connections  being  re-established  with  Hol- 
land, the  dishonoured  drafts  were  renewed  bv  others  on  that 
country,  and  one  good  crop  was  expected  to  bring  the  plan- 
ters round  to  their  former  respectability.  But  it  was  decreed 
otherwise;  for  in  May,  1803,  English  newspapers  were 
brought  to  the  colony,  describing  the  situation  of  affairs  in 
Europe  ; in  J une,  an  embargo  took  place  on  all  the  shipping, 
except  the  American  vessels,  who  were  no  w admitted  by  vir- 
tue of  the  governor’s  proclamation  to  a free  trade.  Two 
British  vessels  were  detained,  and  the  cargoes  of  those  under 
Dutch  colours  were  ordered  to  be  landed.  From  the  non- 
arrival of  vessels  from  Europe,  the  colonies  were  in  the  great- 
est distress,  and  in  want  of  almost  every  thing. 

It  was  soon  known  through  the  medium  of  neutral  vessels, 
that  war  was  declared  between  England  and  Erance;  and 
through  the  same  channel  also,  as  the  packet  letters  were  re- 
gularly sent  from  Barbadoes,  that  the  bills  drawn  on  Hol- 
land, in  renewal  of  those  dishonoured,  were  noted  for  non- 
acceptance,  and  certainly  would  be  protested  at  maturity,  as 
no  merchant  in  Holland  would  ihink  of  making  any  advances 
to  Dernerary,  &c'.  in  time  of  war.  The  situation  of  the  mer- 
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chants  and  planters  was  really  distressing  ; bills  returning 
on  them  every  day,  accompanied  with  pressing  letters  from 
England,  praying  that  provision  may  be  made  for  such  bills. 
Under  these  teasing  circumstances,  suffering  under  a loss  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  ,so  large  was  the 
mere  damages  on  the  bills  without  interest  and  other  ex- 
pences,  which  could  not  possibly  be  avoided,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  business  between  the  colonies  and  mother  country, 
accounts  were  daily  reaching  them  of  the  capture  of  vessels 
homeward-bound,  with  valuable  Cargoes,  the  amount  of 
which  being  insured  at  a peace  premium  only  against  the 
risk  of  sea  and  weather,  could  of  course  not  be  recovered 
from  the  underwriters.  The  governor  and  council,  to  pre- 
serve the  planters  against  the  torrent  of  dishonoured  paper, 
and  suits  instituted  bv  the  merchants  for  the  recovery  of 
th  eir  demands,  found  it  necessary  to  stop  the  progress  of  jus- 
tice. and  close  the  courts  for  a few  weeks,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  for  having  no  vent  for  their  produce,  how 
could  the  planters  derive  advantage  from  it  ? and  from  there 
being  no  fixed  colonial  price,  it  would  not  there  be  taken  in 
payment. 

it  is  true,  that  an  order  from  the  king  and  council  was 
given  to  restore  all  produce  belonging  to  British  subjects, 
which  was  captured  on  its  way  home;  but  this  was  of  little 
avail,  as  it  was  accompanied  with  such  restrictions  that  few 
of  the  sufferers  were  enabled  to  benefit  from  it.  One  stipula- 
tion was  the  making  an  affidavit,  wherein  the  deponent  must 
make  oath  that  he  was  a British  born  subject;  that  it  was  his 
intention  (o  leave  the  colony  within  three  years,  the  time  al- 
lowed by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  for  the  English  inhabitants  fa 
wind  up  their  affairs  ; and  that,  for  this  purpose,  he  or  they  had 
absolutely  offered  and  made  every  attempt  in  their  po'wfer  to 
sell  their  estates.  Now  as  this  was  far  from  >he  intention  of 
most  of  the  planters  so  situated,  they  could  not  consistently 
make  the  required  deposition,  by  which  means  three- fourths 
of  them  totally  lost  their  captured  property.  The  other  pro- 
portion, by  acceding  to  the  stipulation  proposed,  recovered 
their  produce,  but  in  such  a mutilated  state,  that  what  with 
the  expences  and  fees  of  office  attending  the  recovery,  one 
half  of  the  amount  was  expended  in  recovering  the  other.-— 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  total  loss  sustained  by  tile 
peace  of  Amiens  may  be  calculated  as  follows  : 
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Damages  on  bills  returned  - - £ . 250,000  kNk 

Ex pences  of  law  suits,  noting,  protesting, 

postage,  interest,  &c.  - - - 10,000 

'Captures  made  by  the  British  - - 1,000,000 

V 

£.  1,260,000 

Recovered  by  order  of  the  king  and  council  125,000 


£.  1,1 35. 
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This  statement  of  facts,  I should  hope,  will  satisfactorily 
explain  the  causes  of  the  late  unpleasant  situation  of  the  co- 
lonies, and  moreover,  account  to  those  connected  with  them, 
For  the  shortness  of  remittances  which  would  iu  no  way  have 
been  experienced  had  they  remained  under  the  British  flag. 
But  the  repeated  changes  of  their  government  proved  of 
very  serious  detriment  to  them.  The  loss  of  upwards  of  one 
million  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  an  infant 
settlement,  would  naturally  be  felt  a long  time  after.  On 
ike  colonies  capitulating  to  the  British,  in  this  present  war, 
expectations  were  entertained  that  immediate  remittances,  to 
a large  amount,  would  be  made  to  Great  Britain,  but  great 
obstacles  occurred  to  prevent  their  accomplishment.  From 
a drought,  scarcely  ever  experienced  before,  in  1803-4, 
nearly  the  whole  crop  of  plantains,  the  negroes’  chief  food, 
failed,  and  those  that  came  to  perfection,  were  purchased 
with  avidity  from  three  shillings  and  four-pence  to  live  shil« 
lings  per  bunch,  when  the  current  price  is  only  seven-pence 
halfpenny,  and  much  better  and  larger  in  a good  season, 
than  those  which  now  sold  at  such  an  extragayant  price. 
The  plantations  which  had  a large  quantity  of  ground  pro- 
visions,  such  as  yams,  sweet  cassada,  and  potatoes,  ochres, 
callallieu,  pease,  beans,  &c.  found  their  account  in  it.  To 
make  up  the  deficiency,  large  importations  were  made  from 
North  America  and  the  West  India  islands,  of  flour,  rice, 
maize,  &c.  a quantity  of  the  latter,  however,  was  produced 
in  the  colonies,  but  not  equal  to  the  consumption.  The  im- 
portations within  the  twelve  months,  may  be  computed  as 
follows  : — 30,000  barrels  of  flour,  6000  hogsheads  of  rice, 
1000  puncheons  of  Indian  corn  ; all  of  which  sold  at  im- 
mense high  prices,  and  for  cash  or  present  bill.  Thus  these 
large  and  unexpected  demands  consumed  the  available  part 
of  the  planters’  funds,  intended  for  the  liquidation  of  their 
debts. 
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Considerable  praise  is  due  to  the  negroes  for  their  orderly 
and  good  conduct  throughout  the  scarcity,  or  rather  famine  ; 
the  change  of  diet  did  not  agree  with  them,  though  medical 
assistance,  port  wine,  sago,  &c.  were  administered  with  in- 
creased attention.  The  number  of  deaths  was  never  equalled 
in  the  same  space  of  time.  On  many  estates,  the  negroes 
only  worked  half  days,  and  were  allowed  the  remainder  of 
the  time  to  fish,  and  attend  to  their  own  concerns. 

A circumstance  which  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  court 
of  justice  at  Demerary,  I will  relate.  A Dutchman,  well 
known  on  the  east  sea  coast  of  that  colony  for  the  vulgarity 
of  his  person,  coarseness  of  mind,  and  litigiousness  of  cha- 
racter, and  possessing  two  clear  unincumbered  plantations, 
worked  by  three  or  four  hundred  negroes,  was  the  only  per- 
son during  the  scarcity,  convicted  of  ill  treating  them.  It 
appeared  that  his  negroes  had  been  without  provisions  being 
served  to  them,  a week  or  ten  days,  without  any  other  cause 
being  assigned  for  it  than  that  flour  was  too  dear.  The  poor 
fellows  were  continued  at  their  work  as  usual,  without  any 
other  food  than  (hat  which  they  could  pick  up  off  their  own 
grounds,  or  beg  from  their  neighbours.  Such  was  their  si- 
tuation, that  incapable  of  subsisting  any  longer,  they  came 
to  a determination  to  send  a deputation  to  wait  on  the  fiscal, 
at  Stabroek,  to  lay  before  him  a state  of  the  case,  and  re- 
quest immediate  assistance  for  their  fellow  sufferers.  Tim* 
fiscal  conferred  with  the  governor,  and  an  extraordinary 
court  was  called.  The  charges  were  made  by  the  negroes, 
and  supported  by  witnesses  brought  for  that  purpose  ; it  was 
clearly  proved  that  the  proprietor  might  have  purchased  pro- 
visions for  his  negroes,  but  would  not.  The  court  declared 
him  incapable,  and  an  improper  person  to  manage  his  own 
affairs;  they  therefore  appointed  curators,  or  trustees,  to 
superintend  the  estates,  and  bound  him  under  a severe  penal- 
ty, and  the  displeasure  of  the  court,  to  reside  off  the  estate, 
and  not  interfere  with  the  direction  of  the  plantations,  ne- 
groes, &c.  the  court  making  itself  answerable  for  all  the  pro- 
duce. A similar  charge  was  brought  against  a Dutchman 
of  Essequeho  : suffice  it  to  say,  though  lie  was  a member  of 
the  honourable  court  of  justice  of  that  colony,  lie  was  fined 
fift  een  thousand  guilders.  To  prevent,  if  possible,  ever 
such  an  occurrence  again,  f lie  court  of  police  revised  and 
corrected  the  laws  respecting  provisions,  and  made  the  pe- 
nalties and  fines  so  high,  as  to  insure  their  being  attended 
to.  Sworn  surveyors  were  sent  round  the  colonies  to  mea- 
sure all  the  plantain  walks,  and  those  estates  which  had  not 
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an  acre  of  full  grown  plantains  for  every  four  negroes,,  had 
heavy  penalties  inflicted  on  them. 

This  scarcity  was  by  no  means  equally  grievous  in  the 
shire  of  Surinam,  where  longer  experience  of  the  casualties 
of  tiiis  climate  had  taught  the  planters  better  to  proportion 
their  garden  grounds  to  their  farms.  Yet  it  was  not  reliev- 
ed and  supplied  by  the  spare  produce  of  that  district  in  the 
degree  that  might  be  anticipated,  for  want  of  roads  and  in- 
ternal channels  of  communication,  along  which  to  carry 
cheaply  tjie  provender  to  be  distributed.  There  is  also  a 
want  of  draught-cattle  : but  this  would  soon  be  remedied,  if 
ways  were  cleared,  and  ferries  established  by  the  police. 

Paramaribo  lias  not  produced  all  that  effect  on  the  conti- 
guous settlements  which  might  have  been  expected  from  its 
magnitude.  It  offers  great  resources  not  only  to  the  mer- 
chant but  to  the  artificer.  It  is  already  mature  for  that  se- 
condary order  of  settlers,  who  are  no  longer  occupied  in 
stocking  plantations  and  raising  produce,  but  in  distributing 
the  comforts  and  accommodations  of  domestic  life.  From  a 
want  of  inland  conveyance,  and  easy  communications  through 
the  interior,  the  luxury  of  Paramaribo  cannot  diffuse  itself 
over  the  adjoining  country.  Each  separate  river  insensibly 
forms  for  itself  a sea-port  near  its  month,  which  becomes  a 
market  for  produce  and  a warehouse  of  supply  to  all  the 
estates  upon  its  banks.  But  of  cross  country  roads,  of  in- 
tercourse over  the  savannahs  between  oneriver  and  its  neigh- 
bours, there  is  as  yet  little  thought;  although  the  district 
seems  adapted  for  a chain  of  canals,  which  might  unite  far 
inland  each  river  with  the  next,  and  make  a second  China 
of  this  most  fertile  and  most  improveable  coast.  A stable 
annexation  to  the  British  crown  once  accomplished,  this 
country  will  become  the  pride  of  South  America, 

1 do  not  know  Paramaribo  as  yet  more  than  cursorily  ; 
although  I have  some  hopes  of  eventually  settling  there.  Jit 
is  built  on  a sand  reef,  well  arranged,  and  the  streets  include 
beautiful  alleys  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  The  houses  are 
of  wood,  and  have  no  ch ironies  ; the  kitchens,  for  coolness 
sake,  are  detached  ; it  is  a town  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  above  a mile  in  length,  wide  in  proportion, 
and  swarming  already  with  an  ever-thickening  crowd  of 
many  coloured  inhabitants.  The  population  of  Paramaribo 
is  estimated  at  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  persons.  Of 
the  larger  half,  at  least  ten  thousand  persons  are  negro 
and  mulatto  slaves.  The  free  people  of  colour  are  supposed 
to  be  about  four  thousand.  There  are  from  two  to  three 
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thousand  German  and  Portuguese  jews,  and  about  eighteen 
hundred  English  and  Dutch  Europeans.  The  number  of 
temporary  residents,  as  in  all  sea  ports,  varies  with  the  sea- 
son. Paramaribo  is  the  Buenos  Ayres  of  Guyana,  the  resi- 
dence of  all  the  native  wealth,  and  the  storehouse  of  what 
is  most  curious  and  precious  among  the  productions  of  Eu- 
rope. But  in  Buenos  Ayres  the  catholic  religion  is  exclu- 
sively established,  and  has  splendid  cathedrals  and  pompous 
processions  to  exhibit,  in  which  the  native  Indians  take 
great  delight;  while  in  Paramaribo  an  unlimited  toleration 
prevails,  the  jew,  the  catholic,  the  protestant,  the  deist, 
the  heathen,  visit  or  neglect  at  pleasure  their  respective  op- 
portunities of  worship,  and  view  with  a reciprocal  and 
friendly  complaisance,  the  varieties  of  their  traditional  ob- 
servances. That  political  equality  of  all  sects  of  opinion, 
which  in  Europe  was  unfortunately  almost  always  confined 
to  Holland,  has  been  one  of  the  great  benefits  conferred  on 
Guyana  by  the  laws  of  the  United  Netherlands.  A con- 
gregation of  French  refugees,  two  sects  of  jews,  a congre- 
gation of  Labadists  patronized  by  governor  Somelsdyk, 
are  among  the  earliest  knots  of  settlers  enumerated.  Reli- 
gious liberty  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  rapid  coloniza- 
tion of  the  North  American  provinces,  and  if  steadily  pre- 
served in  Guyana,  will  no  doubt  bestow  on  it  a like  popu- 
lousness and  importance.  Those  ecclesiastical  feuds  which 
excite  so  much  bitterness  in  the  old  world,  are  here  un- 
known ; nor  is  practical  morality  placed  in  the  insignificant 
observance  of  Sunday  gloom,  of  continence,  and  of  not 
swearing,  but  in  the  liberal  virtues  of  spirit  and  beneficence. 
There  is  perhaps  a point  of  view  in  which  a priesthood 
more  numerous  could  be  rendered  useful,  namely,  as  instruc- 
tors of  the  young ; the  want  of  good  schools  renders  it  at 
present  expedient  to  educate  young  men  of  family  in  Europe. 
This,  however,  preserves  an  attachment  for  the  metropolitan 
country,  and  circulates  its  manners  in  the  colonies. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  places  of  worship  in  this 
town  is  a negro-chapel,  supported  by  six  German  missiona- 
ries, called  hernhooters,  or  moravians.  They  have  trans- 
lated the  bible  and  a book  of  hymns  into  the  talkee-talkee, 
or  negro  language,  of  which  they  have  also  composed  a 
grammar.  Service  is  performed  on  Tuesday  and  Friday 
evenings,  and  three  times  on  a Sunday.  I went  one  even- 
ing— the  place  was  elegantly  lighted  up.  There  is  an  or- 
gan, and  the  rites  began  by  music.  Two  lines  of  a hymn 
were  read  distinctly  by  the  priest,  which  the  whole  congvo 
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Ration  repeated  immediately  after  in  full  chorus,  to  a pre- 
pared tune;  then  two  lines  more,  and  so  on  till  the  poem 
was  finished.  Next  followed  lessons  from  the  bible,  another 
hymn,  a prayer,  a third  hymn,  and  finally  a sermon,  which 
terminated  in  some  devotional  ejaculation,  during  which  all 
the  people  kneeled.  The  audience,  which  was  very  nume- 
rous and  very  orderly,  was  dismissed  by  the  organ’s  sound- 
ing unaccompanied.  These  moravians  a n the  only  reli- 
gionists who  have  made  any  progress  in  converting  the  ne- 
groes hereabouts.  It  is  curious  that  the  talkee-talkee,  or 
patois  of  the  blacks,  though  it  includes  many  African 
words,  should  have  for  its  basis  the  English  language  pared 
of  inflections,  and  softened  by  a multitude  of  vowel  termi- 
nations. That  the  mass  of  creole  population  here  on  the 
continent,  and  under  foreign  sway,  should  still  have  been 
reared  and  taught  beneath  English  masters  and  overseers,  is 
no  slight  proof  of  the  superior  enterprise  of  our  colonists, 
and  humanity  of  our  slave-drivers. 

The  shore  of  Guyana  may  first  have  been  seen  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  explored 
until  sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  visits,  which  circulated  a know- 
ledge of  the  coast,  and  occasioned  some  English  buccaneers 
to  seek  residences  there.  In  1034  about  sixty  persons,  several 
of  them  Frenchmen,  under  the  presidency  of  a captain 
Marshall,  had  constructed  dwellings  on  the  banks  of  the 
Surinam,  where  they  grew  tobacco.  Like  many  actual 
planters  of  the  Mississippi,  they  went  great  part  of  the  year 
to  sea,  selling  their  produce,  and  making  freight  of  their 
ships,  but  regularly  returned  to  sow  and  to  reap,  and  depo- 
sited here  the  collections  of  their  industry.  In  the  year 
J650,  this  voluntary  settlement  was  thought  worthy  of  be- 
ing attended  to,  and  lord  Willoughby  of  Parham  was  ap- 
pointed governor,  to  whom  certain  chartered  rights  were 
given,  in  conjunction  with  the  earl  of  Clarendon’s  second 
son.  But  in  1667,  the  Dutch  took  this  settlement  by  sur- 
prise, and  obtained  the  entire  cession  of  it  in  1764,  by  the 
treaty  of  Westminster,  in  exchange  for  the  province  of 
New*  York  ; an  unwise,  a deplorable  commutation. 

The  first  Dutch  settlers  at  Paramaribo,  or  M iddSeburg,  as 
it  was  then  called,  were  from  the  province  of  Zealand  ; but 
the  states  granted  the  colony  to  the  West  India  company, 
which  in  its  turn  sold  a third  share  to  the  corporation  of 
Amsterdam,  and  a third  to  Cornelius  Van  Aarsen,  lord  of 
Somelsdyk.  This  nobleman  went  out  as  governor,  taking 
with  him  some  convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  and  about 
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three  hundred  voluntary  emigrants.  He  was  not  a popular 
governor ; he  instituted  indeed  an  elective  court  of  police, 
but  claimed  a degree  of  power  over  his  fellow  settlers,  which 
they  were  only  willing  to  concede  to  him  in  the  management 
of  their  exterior  concerns.  He  treated  skilfully  with  the 
Indians,  but  ruled  the  troops  so  despotically,  and  imposed 
fatigues  so  insuperable  under  a tropical  sun,  that  he  was 
massacred  by  the  conspiracy  of  twelve  soldiers,  in  the  year 
1688.  About  this  time  it  is  recorded  there  were  six  hundred 
Dutch  families  settled  along  the  Surinam. 

The  widow  of  Somelsdyk  cifered  to  transfer  her  third  of 
the  colonial  allotments  to  our  king  William  JIT.  but  the 
offer  was  not  accepted.  A French  admiral,  Cassard,  plun- 
dered this  settlement  in  1712,  levying  on  Paramaribo  a 
contribution  of  fifty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling.  He 
ascended  the  river  beyond  the  town,  and  set  fire  to  many 
estates.  The  confusion  prevalent  at  tins  period  facilitated 
the  desertion  of  a great  many  negroes. 

It  is  common  in  Africa,  for  negroes  who  dislike  work 
to  withdraw  from  their  masters  and  live  in  the  woods, 
like  gipsies,  or  in  a state  of  still  greater  wildness  and  priva- 
tion. Near  the  Cape,  there  arc  kraals  or  villages  of  such, 
who  are  called  bush-men,  from  their  living  in  the  thicket. 
Some  desertions  of  this  kind  took  place  while  the  English 
possessed  Surinam,  and  a regular  settlement  of  maroons,  or 
wild  negroes,  was  formed  between  the  Copenam  and  Sara- 
meca -rivers.  But  about  the  year  1725,  these  maroon  or 
bush-negroes  were  become  so  numerous  by  the  accession  of 
fresh  runaways,  and  by  the  natural  fertility  of  their  w omen, 
that  they  rendered  the  properties  of  the  whites  very  insecure. 
They  would  go  in  bands  to  plunder  an,  estate,  to  carry  off 
powder  and  fire-arms,  and  to  release  such  slaves  as  would 
join  them.  A great  deal  of  land  once  under  cultivation  and 
very  productive,  has  thus  been  conquered  to  liberty  and  de- 
solation. Troops  were  sent  for  to  Europe  in  order  to  quell 
these  insurgents.  In  1730,  the  ringleaders  were  taken  and 
barbarously  executed.  Even  women  were  tortured  to  death. 
Cruelty  is  always  impolitic.  A series  of  retaliations,  at 
which  humanity  sickens,  ensued.  White  planters  were  in 
their  turns  hooked  on  trees,  or  roasted  alive.  Property  became 
valueless  for  want  of  security.  The  expedient  of  treating  with 
the  bush -negroes  was  at  length  resorted  to  by  governor  Maurice 
in  1749.  A creole  negro  named  Adoe,  was  the  rebel  chieftain. 
On  certain  conditions  of  tribute  he  agreed  to  make  peace 
with  the  governor  : and  exacted  as  one  stipulation,  a ro 
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g-ular  supply  of  powder  and  fire-arms.  This  treaty  was  ra- 
tified by  an  exchange  of  presents. 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  Adoe  was  but  a petty  chief- 
tain. Another  rebel,  called  Zamzarn,  still  continued  to  de- 
mand contributions.  In  1753  baron  Spoke,  in  J757  Mr. 
Cromelyn,  succeeded  to  the  governorship:  both  adopted 
the  system  of  pacifying  the  negroes  by  occasional  presents. 
At  length  a chieftain,  named  Araby,  acquired  so  extensive 
an  authority,  that  he  could  influence  the  conduct  cf  all  the 
wild  negroes.  He  was  taken  into  pay  by  the  whites,  and 
in  1761  signed  the  treated  of  Ouca,  which  was  generally 
respected. 

The  plantations  now  began  to  recover  some  value,  and 
many  forsaken  estates  were  again  inhabited.  The  West 
India  company  renewed  their  charter,  at  thecxpence  of  ad- 
vancing to  the  Dutch  government  about  five  millions  ster- 
ling. In  1763,  Paramaribo  suffered  from  fire;  the  activity 
of  the  sailors  alone  prevented  a general  conflagration  : fire 
is  truly  tremendous  where  the  upper  part  of  the  houses  is  of 
wood.  The  distress  occasioned  by  this  accident  obliged  go- 
vernment to  issue  a sort  of  paper  money,  consisting  of 
stamped  cards  : this  first  issue  was  for  forty  thousand  pounds 
sterling;  but  there  is  now  much  paper  money  in  the  colo- 
nies, which  is  received  in  payment  of  the  taxes,  and  is 
widely  convenient. 

A more  remarkable  and  far  more  extensive  conflagration 
than  that  of  Paramaribo  took  place  in  1769,  when  the  whole 
coast  was  on  fire  progressively  from  the  Surinam  to  the  Dc- 
merary.  The  flames  were  supposed  to  have  been  uninten- 
tionally kindled  by  the  rebel  negroes;  but  they  spread  with 
marvellous  continuity,  licking  up  vast  forests,  and  laying 
waste  w ide  plantations. 

In  1770  the  house  of  Somelsdyk  sold  its  portion  of  flic  co- 
lony to  the  city  of  Amsteldam,  for  sixty  thousand  pounds  ; 
but  tins  is  no  exact  criterion  of  the  general  prosperity. 
The  administrative  bodies  often  derive  least  from  a country 
w hen  it  is  internally  thrifty  and  flourishing. 

About  1772  the  Cottica  rebels  began  to  collect ; they  were 
opposed  by  a rifle  corps  of  picked  negroes,  bought  of  the 
planters  for  the  purpose  of  being  trained  to  arms.  It  was 
this  alarming  insurrection  which  gave  occasion  to  the  expe- 
dition narrated  in  so  instructive  and  interesting  a manner 
by  captain  Stedman.  The  general  relaxation  of  severity  in 
the  treatment  of  negroes,  the  increasing  proportion  of  cre- 
ole vassalry,  who  are  formed  from  their  very  birth  to  the 
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habits  and  requisitions  of  the  European  planters,  the  grow- 
ing knowledge  of  negro  tempers,  opinions,  and  disposi- 
tions, the  more  certain  and  wholesome  system  of  nutriment, 
the  more  liberal  allowances  of  tobacco,  rum,  and  similar 
luxuries,  and  the  real  diminution  of  hard  and  unpleasant 
labour,  which  the  progress  of  settlement  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  necessarily  prepare,  seem  likely  to  put  an 
end  to  these  long  hostilities. 


CHAP-.  XVII, 


Extracts  from  Sir*  Walter  Raleigh's  Relation  of  his  first 
Von  a ge  to  Guyana ■ — I r ini  dad  ^ or  Cairi — The  Esseque - 
bo  Coast— The  River  Orinoko. 

1 AM  persuaded  it  will  be  agreeable  to  my  readers,  es- 
pecially to  m'jP  colonial  readers,  if  1 insert  from  sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  first  voyage  to  these  parts,  an  account  of  his  disco- 
veries along  the  coast  of  Guyana  : it  stamps  a sort  of  Eu- 
glishness  on  (lie  shore,  to  have  the  first  account  of  its  rivers 
and  inhabitants  to  seek  in  the  relations  of  English  naviga- 
tors. 

“On  Thursday,  February  6th,  in  the  year  1595,  we  de- 
parted England,  and  the  Sunday  following  had  sight  of 
the  north  cape  of  Spain,  the  wind  for  the  most  part  conti- 
nuing prosperous.  We  passed  in  sight  of  the  Burlings  and 
the  rock,  and  so  onward  to  the  Canaries,  and  fell  in  with 
Fuerte  Ventura  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  where  we 
spent  two  or  three  days,  and  relieved  our  companies  with 
some  fresh,  meat.  Thence  we  coasted  by  the  Gran  Canaria, 
and  so  to  Teneriffe,  and  stayed  there  for  the  Lion’s  Whelp, 
and  for  captain  Amias  Preston,  and  the  rest.  But  when 
after  seven  or  eight  days  we  found  them  not,  we  departed, 
and  directed  our  course  for  Trinidado,  with  mine  own  ship, 
and  a small  bark  of  captain  Cross'  only. 

“ Wc  arrived  at  Trinidado,  March  22d , casting  anchor 
at  Point  Cimapan,  which  the  Spaniards  call  Panto  de  Gal- 
lo, which  is  > it u ate  in  8%  or  thereabout.  We  abode  there 
four  or  five  days,  and  m all  that  time  we  came  not  to  the 
speech  of  any  Spaniard.  From  Curia  pan  1 came  to  a port 
and  seat  of  Indians  called  Banco,  where  we  found  a fresh- 
water river,  but  saw  no  people.  From  thence  I rowed  to 
another  port,  called  by  the  naturals  Piche,  and  by  the  Spa- 
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niards  Tierra  de  Brea,  In  the  way  between  both  were  di* 
vers  little  brooks  of  fresh  water,  and  one  salt  river  that  had 
store  of  oysters  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  were 
very  salt  and  well  tasted.  All  their  oysters  grow  upon  those 
boughs  and  sprays,  and  not  on  the  ground  ; the  like  is' com-* 
mon ly  seen  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere. 

u At  this  point  called  Tierra  dc  Brea,  or  Pi  else,  there  is 
that  abundance  of  stone  pitch,  that  all  the  ships  of  the 
world  may  be  therewith  laden  from  thence.  We  made  trial 
of  it,  in  trimming  our  ships,  to  be  most  excellent  good,  and 
melteth  not  with  The  sun  as  the  pitch  of  Norway,  and  there- 
fore for  ships  trading  to  the  south  parts  it  is  very  profitable. 
Thence  we  went  to  the  mountain  foot  called  Annaperima, 
and  so  passing  the  river  Carone,  on  which  the  Spanish  city 
was  seated,  we  met  with  our  ships  at  Puerto  de  los  Hispa* 
moles,  or  Conquerabia, 

u This  island  of  Trinidado  hath  the  form  of  a sheep-hook, 
and  is  but  narrow;  the  north  part  is  very  mountainous,  the 
soil  is  very  excellent,  and  will  bear  sugar,  ginger,  or  any 
other  commodity  that  the  Indies  yield.  It  hath  store  of 
deer,  wild  porks,  fruits,  fish,  and  fowl.  It  hath  also  for 
bread  sufficient  mais,  cassavi,  and  of  those  roots  and  fruits 
which  are  common  every  wherein  the  West  Indies.  It  hath 
divers  beasts  which  the  Indies  have  not.  The  Spaniards 
confessed  that  they  found  grains  of  gold  in  some  of  the  rivers, 
but  they  having  a purpose  to  enter  Guiana  (the  magazine  of 
rich  metals)  cared  not  to  spend  time  in  the  search  thereof  any 
farther.  Th  is  island  is  called  by  the  people  thereof  Cain, 
and  in  it  are  divers  nations  ; those  about  Parico  are  calk'd 
laio,  those  at  Punto  Carao  are  of  the  Arwacas,  and  between 
Carao  and  Curiapan  they  are  called  Salvaios,  between  Carao 
and  Punto  Galera  are  the  Nepoios,  and  those  about  the  Spa- 
nish city  term  themselves  Carinepagotos. 

u The  same  evening  there  stole  aboard  of  us,  in  a small 
canoe,  two  Indians,  the  one  of  them  being  a ca'ssique,  or  lord 
of  people,  called  Canty  man,  who  had  the  year  before  been 
with  captain  W hidden,  and  was  of  his  acquaintance.  By 
this  Cantyman  we  understood  what  strength  the  Spaniards 
had,  how  far  it  was  to  their  city,  and  of  don  Antonio  do 
JBerreo  the  governor,  who  was  said  to  be  slain  in  his  second 
attempt  of  Guiana,  but  was  not.  While  we  remained  at 
Puerto  de  los  Hispanioles,  some  Spaniards  came  aboard  us 
to  buy  linen  of  the  company,  and  such  other  things  as  they 
wanted,  and  also  to  view  our  ships  and  company  ; all  which. 
I entertained  kindly,  and  feasted  after  our  manner, 
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means  whereof,  I learned,  of  one  and  other,  as  much  of  thg 
estate  of  Guiana  as  I could,  or  as  they  knew. 

u I sent  captain  Whkldon,  the  year  before,  to  get  what 
knowledge  he  could  of  Guiana  5 and  the  end  of  my  journey, 
at  this  time,  was  to  discover  and  enter  the  same.  But  my 
intelligence  was  far  from  truth.;  for  the  country  is  situate 
above  six  hundred  English  miles  farther  from  the  sea  than  1 
was  made  believe  it  had  been. 

si  But  because  there  may  arise  many  doubts,  and  how  this 
empire  of  Guiana  is  become  so  populous,  and  adorned  with 
so  many  great  cities,  towns,  temples,  and  treasures,  I thought 
good  to  make  it  known,  that  the  emperor  now  reigning  is 
descended  from  those  magnificent  princes  of  Peru,  of  whose 
large  territories,  of  whose  policies,  conquests,  edifices,  and 
riches,  Pedro  de  Cieza,  Francisco  Lopez,  and  others,  have 
written  large  discourses.  For  when  Francisco  Pacaro, 
Diego  Almagro,  and  others,  conquered  the  said  empire  of 
Peru,  and  had  put  to  death  Atabalipa,  son  to  Guaynacapa, 
(which  Atabalipa  had  formerly  caused  his  eldest  brother 
Guascar  to  be  slain),  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  Guaynacapa 
fled  out  of  Peru,  and  took  with  him  many  thousands  of  those 
soldiers  of  the  empire  called  Orciones,  and  with  those,  and 
many  others  which  followed  him,  he  vanquished  all  that 
tract  and  valley  of  America  which  is  situate  between  tho 
great  rivers  of  Amazons  and  Baraquan,  otherwise  called 
Maranyon,  and  Orinoko. 

“ The  empire  of  Guiana  is  directly  east  from  Peru  toward 
the  sea,  and  lieth  under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  it  hath 
more  abundance  of  gold  than  any  part  of  Peru,  and  as 
many,  or  more  great  cities  than  ever  Peru  had  when  it  flou- 
rished most.  It  is  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  the  em- 
peror and  people  observe  the  same  religion,  and  the  same 
form  and  policies  in  government,  as  was  used  in  Peru,  not 
differing  in  any  part.  And,  us  1 have  been  assured  by  such 
of  the  Spaniards  as  have  seen  Manoa,  the  imperial  city  of 
Guiana,  which  the  Spaniards  call  El  Dorado,  for  the  great- 
ness, the  riches,  and  for  the  excellent  seat,  far  exceedeth  any 
of  the  world,  at  least  of  so  much  of  the  world  as  is  known  to 
the  Spanish  nation.  It  is  founded  upon  a lake  of  salt  water 
of  two  hundred  leagues  long,  like  unto  Mare  Caspium  ; and 
if  we  compare  it  to  that  of  Peru,  and  but  read  the  report  of 
Francisco  Lopez,  and  others,  it  will  seem  more  than  credible. 

u Such  of  the  Spaniards  as  afterward  endeavoured  the 
conquest  thereof  (w  hereof  there  have  been  many,  as  shall  be 
declared  hereafter)  thought  that  this  Inga  (of  whom  this  cm- 
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prror  now  living  is  descended)  took  Ids  way  by  the  river  of 
Amazons,  by  that  branch  which  is  called  Papamene.  F of 
by  that  way  followed  Oreliano,  (by  the  commandment  of  the 
marquis  Pacaro,  in  the  year  1542)  whose  name  the  river 
also  beareth  this  day,  which  is  also  by  others  called  Marag* 
non,  although  Andrew  The  vet  doth  affirm,  that  between 
Maragnon  and  Amazons,  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty 
leagues.  But  sure  it  is,  that  those  riyers  have  one  head  and 
beginning,  and  that  Maragnon,  which  The  vet  described? , 
is  but  a branch  of  Amazons,  or  Oreliano,  of  which  I will 
speak  more  in  another  place.  It  was  also  attempted  by 
Diego  Ordace,  but  whether  before  Oreliano,  or  after,  I know 
not.  But  it  is  now  little  less  than  seventy  years  since  that 
Ordace,  a knight  of  the  order  of  saint  Jago,  attempted  the 
same,  and  it  was  in  the  year  1542,  that  Oreliano  discovered 
the  river  of  Amazons.  But  the  first  that  ever  saw  Manoa 
was  Johannes  Martinis,  master  of  the  munition  to  Ordace, 
At  a port  called  Morequito,  in  Guiana,  there  lieth,  alibis 
day,  a great  anchor  of  Ord ace’s  ship;  and  this  port  is  some 
three  hundred  miles  within  the  land,  upon  the  great  riyer  of 
Orinoko. 

u AfterjOreliano  (who  was  employed  by  Pacaro*,  afterward 
marquis  Pacaro,  conqueror  and  governor  of  Peru),  and  the 
death  of  Ordace  and  Marlines,  one  Pedro  de  Osua,  a knight 
of  Navarre,  attempted  Guiana,  taking  his  way  from  Peru,, 
and  built  his  brigantines  upon  a river  called  Oia,  which 
riseth  to  the  southward  of  Quito,  and  is  very  great.  This 
river  faileih  into  Amazons,  by  which  Osua,  with  his  compa- 
nies, descended,  and  came  out  of  that  province  which  is 
called  Mutylones  ; and  it  seemeth  to  me,  that  this  empire  is 
reserved  for  her  majesty  and  the  English  nation,  by  reason 
of  the  hard  success  which  all  these  and  other  Spaniards  found 
in  attempting  the  same. 

“Although,  as  1 am  persuaded,  Guiana,  cannot  be  en- 
tered by  the  Maranyon,  yet  no  doubt  the  trade  of  gold  from 
thence  passeth  by  branches  of  rivers  into  the  river  of  Ama- 
zons, and  so  it  doth  on  every  hand  far  from  the  country 
itself.  For  those  Indians  of  Trinidado  have  plates  of  gold 
From  Guiana,  and  those  cannibals  of  Dominica  who  dwell 
in  the  islands  by  which  our  ships  pass  yearly  to  the  West 
Indies,  also  the  Indians  of  Par.ia,  those  Indians  called  Tu- 
caiis,  Chochi,  Apotomios,  Cumanagotos,  and  all  those 
other  nations  inhabiting  near  about  the  mountains  that  rtqi 
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from  Paria  through  the  province  of  Vensuello,  and  in  Mara* 
capana,  and  of  the  cannibals  Guanipa,  the  Indians  called 
Assawai,  Coaca,  Aiai,  and  the  rest  (all  which  shall  be 
described  in  my  description  as  they  are  situate1)  have  plates 
of  gold  of  Guiana.  And  upon  the  river  of  Amazons,  Thevet 
writeth,  that  the  people  wear  croissants  of  gold,  for  of  that 
form  the  Guianians  most  commonly  make  them. 

44  1 made  enquiry  among  the  most  ancient  and  best  travel- 
led of  the  Oronoqueponi,  and  I had  knowledge  of  all  the 
rivers  between  Orinoko  and  Amazons,  and  was  very  desirous 
to  understand  the  truth  of  those  warlike  women,  because  of 
some  it  is  believed,  of  others  not. 

64  Berreo  affirmed,  that  there  fell  one  hundred  rivers  into 
Orinoko  from  the  north  and  south,  whereof  tire  least  was  as 
big  as  Rio  Grande,  that  passeth  between  Popayan  and  Nue- 
vo Rey no  de  Granada  (Rio  Grande  being  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  renowned  rivers  in  all  the  West  Indies,  and  num- 
bered among*  the  great  rivers  of  the  world).  But  he  knew 
not  the  names  of  any  of  these  but  Caroli  only,  neither  from 
what  nations  they  descended,  neither  to  what  provinces  they 
led,  for  he  had  no  means  to  discourse  with  the  inhabitants  at 
any  time;  neither  was  he  curious  in  these  things,  being  ut- 
terly unlearned,  and  not  knowing  the  east  from  the  west. 

44  Among  many  other  trades,  those  Spaniards  used  in  canoes 
to  pass  to  the  rivers  of  Barema*,  Pawroma,  ami  Essequebo, 
which  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  month  of  Orinoko,  and  there 
buy  women  and  children  from  the  cannibals,  which  are  of  that 
barbarous  nature,  as  they  will  for  three  or  four  hatchets  sell 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  their  own  brethren  and  sisters,  and, 
for  somewhat  more,  even  their  own  daughters.  Hereof  the 
Spaniards  make  great  profit?  for,  buying  a maid  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  for  three  or  four  hatchets,  they  sell  them 
again  at  Marguerita  in  the  West  1 miles,  for  fifty  and  a hun- 
dred pesocs,  which  is-so  many  crowns. 

44  The  master  of  my  ship,  John  Douglas,  took  one  of  the 
canoes  which  came  laden  from  thence  with  people  to  be  sold, 
and  the  most  of  them  escaped,  yet  of  those  he  brought, 
there  was  one  as  well  favoured,  and  as  well  shaped,  as  ever 
I saw  any  in  England  ; and  afterward  I saw  many  of  them, 
which  but  for  their  tawny  colour  may  be  compared  to  any 
of  Europe.  They  also  trade  in  those  rivers  for  bread  of  cas- 
sava, of  which  they  buy  one  hundred  pound  weight  for' a 
knife,  and  sell  it  at  Marguerita  for  ten  pesoes.  The  also  re- 
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cover  great  store  of  cotton,  brasil-wood,  and  those  beds 
which  they  call  hamacas,  or  brasii-beds,  wherein  in  hot 
countries  all  the  Spaniards  used  to  lie  commonly,  and  in  no 
other,  neither  did  we  ourselves  while  we  were  there. 

66  We  could  not  learn  of  Berreo  any  other  wav  to  enter 
but  in  branches  so  far  to  the  windward  as  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  recover.  For  we  had  as  much  sea  to  cross  over  in 
our  wherries  as  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  in  a great  bil- 
low, the  wind  and  current  being  both  very  strong.  So  as 
we  were  driven  to  go  in  those  small  boats  directly  before  the 
wind  into  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Guanipa,  and  thence  to 
enter  the  mouth  of  some  one  of  those  rivers,  which  John 
Douglas  had  last  discovered,  and  hid  with  us  for  pilot  an 
Indian  of  Burema,  a river  to  the  south  of  Orinoko,  between 
that  and  Amazons,  whose  canoes  we  had  formerly  taken  as 
he  w as  going  from  the  said  Barerna,  laden  with  cassavi  bread 
to  sell  at  Marguerita.  This  Arwacan  promised  to  bring  me 
into  the  great  river  of  Orinoko,  but  indeed  of  that  which  we 
entered  we  was  utterly  ignorant. 

u But  thus  it  chanced,  that  entering  into  a river,  (which, 
because  it  had  no  name,  we  called  the  river  of  the  Red-cross, 
ourselves  being  the  first  Christians  that  ever  came  therein) 
the  22(1  of  May,  as  we  were  rowing  up  the  same,  we  espied 
a small  canoe  with  three  Indians,  .which  (by  the  swiftness  of 
jny  barge,  rowing  with  eight  oars)  I overtook  ere  they  could 
cross  the  river.  The  rest  of  the  people  on  the  banks,  sha- 
dowed under  the  thick  wood , gazed  on  with  a double  con- 
ceit what  might  befj  those  three  which  we  had  taken.  But 
when  they  perceived  that  we  offered  them  no  violence,  neither 
entered  their  canoe  with  any  of  ours,  nor  took  out  of  the  ca- 
noe any  of  theirs,  they  then  began  to  show  themselves  on  the 
bank’s  side,  and  offered  to  traffic  with  us  for  such  things  as 
they  had.  And  as  we  drew  near  they  all  staid,  and  we  came 
with  our  barge  to  the  mouth  of  a little  creek  which  came  from 
their  town  into  the  great  river.  Those  people  that  dwell 
in  these  broken  islands  and  drowned  lands  arc  generally 
called  Tivitivas;  there  are  of  them  two  sorts,  the  one  called 
Ciawani,  and  the  oilier  Waraweeie. 

u These  Tivitivas  are  a very  goodly  people,  and  very  va- 
liant, and  have  the  most  manly  speech  and  most  deliberate 
that  ever  I heard  of  what  nation  soever.  In  the  summer  they 
have  houses  on  the  ground  as  in  other  places.  In  the  w inter 
they  dwell  upon  the  trees,  where  they  build  very  artificial 
towns  and  villages.  For  between  May  and  September  the 
river  of  Orinoko  riseth  thirty  feet  upright,  and  then  are 
those  islands  overflown  twenty  feet  high  above  the  level  of 
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the  ground,  saving  some  few  raised  grounds  in  the  middle 
of  them ; and  for  this  cause  they  are  enforced  to  live  in  this 
manner.  They  never  eat  of  any  thing  that  is  set  or  sown, 
and  as  at  home  they  use  neither  planting  nor  other  manu- 
ranee,  so  when  they  come  abroad  they  refuse  to  feed  of 
aught,  but  of  that  which  nature  without  labour  bringetli 
forth.  They  use  the  tops  of  palmitos  for  bread,  and  kill 
deer,  fish,  and  porks,  for  the  rest  of  their  sustenance.  They 
have  also  many  sorts  of  fruits  that  grow  in  the  woods,  and 
great  variety  of  birds  and  fowl. 

u And  if  to  speak  of  them  were  not  tedious  and  vulgar, 
surely  we  saw  in  those  passages  of  very  rare  colours  and  forms, 
sot  elsewhere  to  be  found,  for  as  much  as  I have  either  seen 
or  read.  Of  these  people,  those  that  dwell  upon  the  branches 
of  Orinoko,  called  Capwri  and  Macureo,  are  for  the  most 
part  carpenters  of  canoes,  for  they  make  the  most  and  fairest 
bouses,  and  sell  them  into  Guiana  for  gold,  and  into- ■ Trini- 
dad o for  tobacco,  in  the  excessive  taking  whereof  they  ex- 
ceed all  nations.  When  their  commanders  die  they  use 
great  lamentation,  and  when  they  think  the  flesh  of  their 
bodies  is  putrified,  and  fallen  from  the  bones,  then  they  take 
up  the  carcass  again,  and  hang  it  in  the  cassique’s  house 
that  died,  and  deck  his  skull  with  feathers  of  all  colours, 
and  bang  all  his  gold  plates  about  the  bones  of  his  arms, 
thighs,  and  legs.  Those  nations  which  are  called  Anvacas, 
■which  dwell  on  the  south  of  Orinoko  (of  which  place  and 
nation  our  Indian  pilot  was),  are  dispersed  in  many  other 
places,  and  do  Use  to  beat  the  bones  of  their  lords  into  pow- 
der, and  their  wives  and  friends  drink  it  all  in  their  several 
sorts  of  drinks.  After  we  departed  from  the  port  of  these 
Ciawani,  we  passed  e p the  river  with  thefiood,  and  anchored 
the  ebb,  and  in  this  sort  we  went  onward. 

u That  night  we  came  to  an  anchor  at  the  parting  of  three 
goodly  rivers  (the  one  was  the  river  of  Amana,  by  which  wc 
came  from  the  north,  and  ran  athwart  toward  the  south,  the 
other  two  were  of  Orinoko,  which  crossed  from  the  west,  and 
ran  to  sea  toward  the  east)  and  lander!  upon  a fair  sand, 
where  we  found  thousands  of  tortoises’  eggs,  which  are  very 
wholesome  meat,  a nr!  greatly  restoring  ; so  as  our  men  were 
siow  well  filled,  and  highly  contented  both  with  the  fare,  and 
nearness  of  the  land  of  Guiana,  which  appeared  in  sight.  I n 
the  morning  there  came  down,  according  to  promise,  the 
lord  of  that  border  called  Toparimaca,  with  some  thirty  of 
forty  followers,  and  brought  us  divers  sorts  of  fruits,  and  of 
bis  wine, 'bread,  fish,  and  flesh,  whom  we  also  feasted  as 
we  could ; at  least  he  drank  good  Spanish  wine,  (whereof 
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>ve  had  a small  quantity  in  bottles)  "which  above  all  things 
they  love. 

I conferred  with  this  Toparimaca  of  the  nest  way  to  GuN 
ana,  who  conducted  our  galley  and  boats  to  his  own  port, 
and  carried  us  from  thence  some  mile  and  a half  to  his  town, 
where  some  of  our  captains  caroused  of  his  wine  till  they 
were  reasonably  pleasant,  for  it  is  very  strong  with  pepper, 
and  the  juice  of  divers  herbs  and  fruits  digested  and  purged. 
They  keep  it  in  great  earthen  pots  of  ten  or  twelve  gallons, 
very  clean  and  sweet,  and  are  themselves  at  their  meetings 
and  feasts  the  greatest  carousers  and  drunkards  of  the  world. 
When  we  came  to  this  town  we  found  two  cassiques,  where* 
of  one  of  them  was  a stranger  that  had  been  up  the  river  in 
trade,  and  his  boats,  people,  and  wife,  encamped  at  the 
port  where  we  anchored,  and  the  other  was  of  that  country, 
a follower  of  Toparimaca.  They  lay  each  of  them  in  a 
cotton  hammock,  which  we  call  brasil-beds,  and  two  wo* 
men  attending  them  with  six  cups  and  a little  ladle  to  till 
them  out  of  an  earthen  pitcher  of  wine,  and  so  they  drank 
each  of  them  three  of  those  cups  at  a time,  one  to  the  other, 
and  in  this  sort  they  get  drunk  at  their  feasts  and  meetings. 

“ The  seat  of  this  town  of  Toparimaca  was  very  pleasant, 
standing  on  a little  hill,  in  an  excellent  prospect,  with  good- 
ly gardens,  a mile  compass  round  about  it,  and  two  very 
fair  and  large  ponds  of  excellent  fish  adjoining.  This  town 
is  called  Arowocai  ; the  people  are  of  the  nation  called 
Nepoios,  and  are  followers  of  Carapana.  In  that  place  I 
saw  very  aged  people,  that  we  might  perceive  all  their  si- 
news  and  veins  without  any  flesh,  and  but  even  as  a case 
covered  only  with  skin.  The  lord  of  this  place  gave  me  an 
old  man  for  pilot,  who  was  of  great  experience  and  travel, 
and  knew  their  river  most  perfectly  both  by  day  and  night. 

The  next  day  we  hasted  thence,  and  having  an 
easterly  wind  to  help  us,  we  spared  our  arms  from  row* 
ing  ; for,  after  we  entered  Orinoko,  the  river  lieth  for 
the  most  part  east  and  west,  even  from  the  sea  unto  Quito 
in  Peru.  This  river  is  navigable  with  ships  little  less 
than  one  thousand  miles,  and,  from  the  place  where  we 
entered,  it  may  be  sailed  up  in  small  pinnaces  to  many  of 
the  best  parts  of  Nuevo  Key  no  de  Granado,  and  of  Fo» 
payan.  And  from  no  place  may  the  cities  of  these  parts  of 
the  Indies  be  so  easily  taken  and  invaded  as  hence.  Ail  that 
day  we  sailed  up  a branch  of  that  river,  having  on  the  left 
hand  a great  island  which  they  call  Assaparia,  which  may 
contain  some  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  and  six  miles  in 
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breadth,  the  great  body  of  the  river  running  on  the  other 
side  of  this  island.  Beyond  that  midtile  branch,  there  is 
also  another  island  in  the  river,  called  Iwaua,  which  is 
twice  as  big  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  ; and  beyond  it,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  main  Guiana,  runneth  a third  branch  of 
Orinoko  called  Arraroopana.  AH  three  are  goodly  branches, 
and  all  navigable  for  great  ships.  I judge  the  river  in 
this  place  to  be  at  least  thirty  miles  broad,  reckoning  the 
islands  which  divide  the  branches  in  it  ; for  afterward  I 
sought  also  both  the  other  branches. 

u After  we  readied  to  the  head  of  this  island,  called  As- 
sapana,  a little  to  the  westward  on  the  right  hand,  there 
opened  a river  which  came  from  the  north,  called  Europa, 
and  fell  into  the  great  river  ; and  beyond  it  on  the  same  side, 
we  anchored  for  that  night,  by  another  island  six  miles  long, 
and  two  miles  broad,  which  they  call  Ocawita.  From 
hence  in  the  morning,  we  landed  two  Guianians,  which  we 
found  in  the  town  of  Toparimaca,  that  came  with  us,  who 
went  to  give  notice  of  our  coming  to  the  lord  of  that  coun- 
try, called  Putyma,  a follower  of  Topiawari,  chief  lord  of 
Arromai,  who  succeeded  Morequito.  But.  his  down  being 
far  within  the  land,  he  came  not  unto  us  that  clay,  $o  as  we 
anchored  again  that  night  near  the  banks  of  another  island, 
of  bigness  much  like  the  other,  which  they  call  Putapay- 
ma,  on  the  main  land,  over-againsfc  which  island  was  a very 
high  mountain  called  Oecope.  AY e coveted  to  anchor  ra- 
ther by  these  islands  in  the  river,  than  by  the  main,  be- 
cause of  the  tortoises’  eggs,  winch  our  people  found  on 
them  in  great  abundance,  and  also  because  the  ground 
served  better  for  us  to  cast  our  nets  for  fish,  the  main  banks 
being  for  the  most  part  stony  and  high,  and  the  rocks  of  a 
blue  metalline  colour,  like  unto  the  best  steel  ore,  which! 
assuredly  take  it  to  be.  Of  the  same  blue  stone  are  also 
divers  great  mountains,  which  border  this  river  in  many 
places. 

u The  nerct  morning  toward  nine  of  the  clock  we  weigh- 
ed anchor,  and  the  breeze  increasing,  we  sailed  away  west 
up  the  river,  and  after  a while  opening  the  land  on  the  right 
side,  the  country  appeared  to  be  champaign,  and  the  banks 
shewed  very  perfect  red.  And  my  old  pilot,  a man  of  great 
travel,  brother  to  the  cassique  Toparimaca,  told  me,  that 
those  were  called,  the  plains  of  the  Saima  ; and  that  the 
same  level  reached  to  Cumana  and  Carracas  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  to  the 
north,  and  that  there  inhabited  four  principal  nations.  The 
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firs t were  the  Saima,  the  next  Assawai,  the  third  and  great- 
est the  Wikiri,  the  fourth  are  called  Aroras,  and  areas 
black*  as  negroes,  but  have  smooth  hair,  and  these  are  very 
valiant  or  rather  desperate  people,  and  have  the  most  strong 
poison  on  their  arrows,  and  most  dangerous  of  all  nations. 
But  by  this  time  as  well  Orinoko,  Caroli,  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  rivers  were  risen  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  so  as  it  was 
not  possible  by  the  strength  of  any  men,  or  with  any  boat 
whatsoever,  to  row  into  the  river  against  the  stream, 

44  When  we  ran  to  the  tops  of  the  first  hills  of  the  plain 
adjoining  to  the  river,  we  beheld  that  wonderful  breach  of 
waters  which  ran  down  Caroli;  and  might  from  that  moun- 
tain see  the  river,  how  it  ran  in  three  parts  above  twenty- 
miles  off,  and  there  appeared  some  ten  or  twelve  overfalls  in 
sight,  every  one  as  high  over  the  other  as  a church  tower, 
which  fell  with  that  fury  that  the  rebound  of  waters  made  it 
seem  as  if  it  had  bee?]  all  covered  over  with  a great  show- 
er of  rain  ; and  in  some  places  we  took  it  at  the  first  for  a 
smoke  that  had  risen  over  some  great  town. 

44  1 never  saw  a more  beautiful  country,  nor  more  lively 
prospects,  bids  so  raised  here  and  there  over  the  valleys,  the 
river  winding  into  divers  branches,  the  plains  a 
without  bosh  or  stubble,  all  fair  green  grass,  the  g 
bard  sand,  easy  to  march  on  for  either  horse  or  foot,  the 
deer  crossing  in  every  path,  the  birds  toward  the  evening 
singing  on  every  tree  with  a thousand  several  tunes,  cranes 
and  herons,  of  white,  crimson,  and  carnation,  perching  on 
the  river's  side,  the  air  fresh,  with  a gentle  easterly  wind, 
and  every  stone  that  we  stooped  to  take  up,  promised  either 
gold  or  silver  by  its  complexion. 

44  Having  learned  what  I could  to  Canuri  and  Aromaia, 
and  received  a fai  hful  promise  of  the  principalest  of  those 
provinces  to  become  servants  to  her  majesty,  and  to  resist 
the  Spaniards  if  they  made  any  attempt  in  our  absence,  and 
that  they  would  draw  in  the  nations  about  the  lake  of  Cassi- 
pa,  and  those  1 wara wakeri,  1 then  parted  from  old  Topia- 
wari,  and  received  his  son  fora  pledge  between  us,  and  left 
with  him  two  of  ours.  To  Francis  Sparrow  I gave  instruc- 
tions to  travel  to  Macureguarai,  with  such  merchandize  as  I 
left  with  him,  thereby  to  learn  the  place,  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  go  on  to  the  great  city  of  Mauoa.  Which  be- 
ing done,  we  weighed  anchor,  and  coasted  the  river  on 
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Guiana-side,  because  we  came  up  on  the  north  side,  by  the 
lawns  of  the  Saima  and  Wikiri. 

**  The  next  day  we  landed  on  the  island  of  Assapana, 
(which  divideth  the  river  from  that  branch  by  which  we  went 
down  to  Emeria)  and  there  feasted  ourselves  with  that  beast 
which  is  called  armadilla,  presented  to  us  before  at  Winica- 
pora.  And  the  day  following  we  recovered  the  galley,  at  an- 
chor at  the  port  ot  Toparimaca,  and  the  same  evening  de- 
parted with  very  foul  weather  and  terrible  thunder  and 
show  ers,  for  the  winter  w as  come  on  very  far.  1 he  longer 
we  tarried  the  worse  it  was,  and  therefore  I took  captain  Gif- 
ford, captain  Calfield,  and  my  cousin  Greenville  into  my 
barge,  and  alter  it  cleared  up  about  midnight,  wc  put  our- 
selves to  God’s  keeping,  and  thrust  out  into  tin  sea,  leaving 
t lie  galley  at  anchor,  who  durst  not  adventure  bill  by  day 
light.  And  so  being  all  very  sober  and  melancholy,  one 
faintly  cheering  another  to  show  courage,  it  pleased  God 
that  the  next  day  about  nine  of  the  clock  we  descried  the 
island  of  Trinidado  ; and  steering  lor  the  nearest  part  of  it* 
we  kept  the  shore  till  w e came  to  Curia  pan,  where  we  found 
our  shipsat  anchor,  than  which  there  was  never  to  us  a more 
joyful  sight.9’ 

Thus  it  happened  that  almost  the  same  stations  were  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  land  which  empire  must 
occupy,  and  in  the  same  order  for  the  purpose  of  colo- 
nizing and  civilizing  the  region.  At  first  a great  permanent 
position  is  taken  at  Trinidad.  Next,  the  mouths  of  thePo- 
naaroon,  of  the  Essequebo,  of  the  Demerary,  and  of  the 
Surinam,  are  noticed  ; and  lastly  the  right  bank  of  the 
Orinoko  is  to  be  undertaken,  as  far  as  the  important  and 
wealthy  settlement  of  San  Thomas. 


Of  Guyana  in  general — What  can  he  done  for  Guyana  $ 
— Occupy  ('avenue — Negotiate  with  Portugal  for  the 
cession  oj  ike  Northern  Bank  of  the  Mar  any  o — Restore 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Spain  for  the  more  valuable  Districts 
along  the  Orinoko  — Increase  the  Splendour  of  the  In- 
terior Governmental  Establishment — Survey  the  Country 
scientifically - — Import  Chinese  Colonists . 

GUYANA  lias  a form  nearly  triangular,  and  is  com- 
puted to  contain  a quarter  of  a million  of  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Atlantic , ocean  ; on  the 
south  by  the  Maranyo,  or  river  of  Amazons,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  river  Orinoko.  In  a journey  through  the  inte- 
rior of  South  America,  performed  in  1713,  Condamine 
learned  the  singular  fact,  that  the  Orinoko  sends  several 
branch  streams  mto  the  Maranyo,  although  their  principal 
months  are  above  seven  hundred  miles  asunder.  Of  these 
branches,  the  Yupura  is  commonly  considered  as  forming 
the  western  verge  of  Guyana,  which  is  thus  completely  in- 
sulated, and  is  probably  circumnavigable.  This  prodigious 
extent  of  river-coast  is  no  less  adapted  for  every  variety  of 
tropical  production,  lhan  the  brink  of  the  Nile  or  Ganges. 
But  some  European  colonies  must  be  founded  at  the  conflu- 
ences of  the  chief  streams,  before  those  agricultural  arts  can 
be  put  in  motion,  to  which  the  climate  and  the  soil  of  this 
province  are  so  admirably  adapted.  Millions  of  men  might 
be  fed  and  employed  by  the  produce  of  its  fertile  savannas. 

As  yet  the  interior  of  the  district  has  been  little  pene- 
trated. A chain  of  mountains,  called  Mei,  nearly  parallel 
with  the  form  of  the  coast,  and  a lake  called  Parima, 
whose  extent  varies  with  the  seasons,  form  the  only  promi- 
nent objects  of  observation.  From  these  mountains,  rivers 
radiate  in  every  direction  : some,  like  the  Essequebo,  fall  into 
the  Atlantic  ; some,  like  the  Caroni,  or  as  sir  W alter  Raleigh 
calls  it,  the  Caroli,  join  the  Orinoko  ; and  some,  like  the 
llioblanco,  unite  with  the  river  of  Amazons.  Savage  tribes, 
resembling  in  manners  the  Caribbees,  but  whose  dialects  dif- 
fer from  each  other,  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  whole  dis- 
trict : they  depend  more  on  fishing  than  hunting,  and  pre- 
fer to  frequent  the  edges  of  the  waters  ; their  labour  is  most 
easily  obtained  for  purposes  of  navigation. 
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The  climate  of  Guyana  is  the  mildest  and  most  whole* 
sonieof  any  tropical  country  hitherto  inhabited  by  Europeans, 
This  may  be  ascribed  principally  to  its  receiving  the  trade- 
wind  fresh  from  the  surface  of  a vast  track  of  ocean.  Thus 
a perpetual  stream  of  cool  air  from  the  east  overflows  Guya- 
na ; while,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  the  same  equa- 
torial wind,  blowing  over  land,  comes  laden  with  the  pesti- 
lential sultriness  of  sandy  deserts.  Beside  the  perpetual 
general  flow  of  the  whole  atmosphere  westward,  it  has  a la- 
teral fluctuation  daily,  termed  the  sea-breeze  and  the  land- 
breeze.  The  sea-breeze,  which  is  the  cooler  of  the  two, 
blows  from  the  north-east  during  the  day,  and  temperates  its 
ardour  ; so  that  we  have  less  heat  at  noon  than  at  nine  in  the 
morning.  The  land-breeze,  which  is  the  warmer  of  the  two, 
blows  from  the  south-east  during  the  night,  and  prevents  too 
rapid  a ch  illness.  The  weather  is  even,  as  well  as  temperate. 
The  heavy  dews,  the  sunshine,  the  clouds,  the  rains,  which 
prevail  especially  from  May  to  November,  and  water  the 
lands  for  about  three  hours  every  afternoon,  always  happen 
according  to  expectation.  The  almanack  maker,  without 
being  a wizard,  is  here  a prophet.  No  hurricanes  intervene 
to  snatch  from  the  planter  his  crops  ; nor  do  1 recollect  a 
drought  being  mentioned,  except  the  remarkable  one  of 
1803-4.  The  great  superiority  of  the  Guyana  coast  to  the 
Caribbee  islands,  which  are  exposed  to  the  tempestuous  edge 
and  border  of  the  trade-wind,  in  point  of  wholesomeness  and 
of  security  from  casualties,  is  now  so  well  known,  that  it 
operates  as  an  increasing  motive  with  the  West  Indians,  to 
transfer  their  vassals  and  machinery  to  the  continent.  It  the 
cheapness  of  sugar  should  continue,  it  can  still  be  cultivated 
with  a profit  in  Guyana,  while  the  island  planters  will  incur 
absolute  ruin.  The  rapid  mortality  of  their  slaves,  the  ca- 
pricious visitations  of  the  hurricane,  the  great  risk  of  drought, 
and  especially  the  vast  expence  of  removing,  by  means  of 
mules,  the  produce  from  the  field,  which  is  here  accom- 
plished by  water-carriage,  operate  as  heavy  drawbacks  on 
their  profits,  w hich  an  interruption  of  their  intercourse  w ith 
North  America  may  at  any  time  annihilate.  Earthquakes 
are  sometimes  felt  in  Guyana  ; but  they  are  never  formidable 
in  the  lowlands  and  flat  regions,  where  alone  there  are  settle- 
ments. Inundations  are  more  frequent  and  more  destructive 
accidents;  but  as  the  forests  beside  the  rivers  waste,  these 
floods  are  observed  to  become  seldomer.  Pestilence  is  very 
rare. 

The  Carribbee  islands,  especially  the  more  northern,  are 
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as  much  overvalued  in  Great  Britain,  as  the  continent  is  un- 
dervalued. 'They  have  ceased  to  be  of  use  : they  have  per- 
formed  i heir  appointed  task  in  the  civilization  or’  the  world* 
Without  first  undertaking  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  small 
islands,  whence  (lie  African  labourers  could  not  run  away, 
there  would  have  been  no  possibility  of  rearing  and  training 
a creole  peasantry,  adapted  for  the  coasts  of  the  West  Indian 
archipelago.  The  blacks,  whom  it  was  attempted  to  inure 
on  the  continent  to  agricultural  soil,  deserted  incessantly,  as 
they  do  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape,  and  formed  their 
kraals,  or  gipsey  villages,  of  bush  negroes,  who  were  always 
ready  to  harbour  discontented  slaves,  and  to  conspire  with 
them  for  plundering  and  burning  the  plantations,  and  mur- 
dering the  persons,  of  the  whites.  This  creole  peasantry 
is  at  length  reared.  Innumerable  negroes  are  now  grown  up 
in  the  West  Indies,  who  have  never  known  the  satisfaction 


of  sloth  and  in  dependence,  and  who  have  no  idea  of  any 
other  possible  manner  of  subsistence,  than  that  of  working 
regularly  for  the  planter  who  issues  their  allowances.  These 
home-born  negroes,  when  transplanted  to  the  continent,  do 
not  desert  in  o the  wilderness;  they  prefer  the  regular  task 
of  moderate  toil,  and  the  certain  and  comfortable  mainte- 
nance it  insures,  to  the  privations  and  hazards  of  the  savage 
state.  But  the  sooner  this  creole  peasantry  is  tra 
from  the  C'wrribbee  islands  to; the  continent  of  Gn 
better.  For  the  same  number  of  labourers  can 


commodity  of  the  Carribbec  islands  more  cheaply  and  abun- 
dantly, and  with  less  exertion  on  the  main  land.  While 
uncleared,  the  islands  are  rapidly  depopulated  by  contagious 
disorders;  and  when  cleared,  become  barren  from  drought : 
so  that  there  is  always  a superfluous  expence  to  incur  for  the 
waste  of  labourers,  or  for  the  deficiency  of  crops.  These 
islands,  therefore,  should  in  preference,  be  ceded  to  France 
and  Holland,  if  any  thing  must  be  restored  ; or  by  the  arti- 
ficial discouragement  of  their  agriculture,  be  induced  to 
transfer  to  Guyana  the  mass  of  their  population  and  capital. 

The  central  parts  of  Guyana  not  having  been  visited  by 
ropy  missionaries,  the  religion  of  nature  still  prevails  there. 
Certain  vapours,  or  spirits,  to  which  the  savages  ascribe 
thunders  and  fevers,  are  the  objects  of  their  fear  and  propi- 
tiatory worship.  They  do  not  ascribe  a human  form  to  these 
divinities,  but  conceive  them  to  have  brought  hither  the  first 
man,  whom  they  call  Longwo ; their  heathenism  is  not  yet 
advanced  to  idolatry.  The  catholic  religion  flourishes  in 
the  western  and  southern  borders  of  Guayna  ; and  begins  to 
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extend  from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  into  the 
Indian  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  flock  on  procession- 
days  to  the  churches,  with  parrots’  feathers  stuck  in  their 
hair,  to  see  the  parade  and  listen  to  the  music.  The  pro- 
tcstant  religions  are  professed  along  the  north-eastern,  or  At- 
lantic, coast.  In  these  parts,  however,  there  are  many 
jews,  whom  the  Dutch  do  not  regard  with  a liberal  benevo- 
lence* A Dutch  lady  from  superstition  will  not  visit  a jewess. 
The  wives  of  the  richest  jews  were  not  invited  to  the  official 
festivals  and  balls  of  the  Dutch  governors.  Nor  has  the 
laudable  example  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  in  visiting  the 
jew  banker,  Goldschmidt,  been  imitated  by  the  chiefs  of  our 
own  establishments.  Such  dramas  as  Cumberland’s  Jew,  or 
Nathan  the  Wise,  should  be  performed  at  Paramaribo.  There 
is  less  of  this  religious  repulsion  in  the  catholic  settlement  at 
Cayenne.  Intolerance  is  in  every  view  a public  misfortune; 
for  the  insulted  sect  has  always  its  allegiance  ready  for  a new 
sovereign,  in  the  hope  of  future  favour*  If  the  French  were 
in  strength  at  Cayenne,  they  would,  from  this  cause,  per- 
haps be  able  to  render  the  sway  of  Bonaparte  acceptable  to 
certain  descriptions  of  men  in  the  contiguous  colonies. 

The  oriental  historian,  Ilossein  Khan,  who  had  witnessed, 
in  a very  different  quarter  of  the  world,  the  needless  and 
grievous  evils  of  superstitious  partiality,  thus  recommends 
equal  indulgence:  After  all  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as 
princes  and  kings  are  reputed  the  shadows  of  God,  they 
ought,  in  humble  imitation  of  his  divine  attributes,  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  dispositions  and  minds  of  their 
subjects,  so  as  to  carry  an  equal  hand  over  them,  without 
exception,  without  predilection,  and  without  shewing  a dis- 
like,  or  hatred,  to  any  species  of  men.  Such  impartiality 
is  incumbent  upon  princes,  if  they  intend  to  be  the  fathers 
and  chcrishers  of  the  people  intrusted  to  their  care;  and  it 
they  really  wish  that  every  man  should  look  up  to  the  mo- 
narch, as  to  his  benevolent,  forgiving  father.  This  is  a duty 
incumbent  on  them,  if  they  wish  that  every  one  should  think 
himself  happy  under  their  government;  for  the  subject  must 
be  cherished  in  the  very  palm  of  the  monarch’s  hand,  if  the 
monarch  really  intends  to  discharge  his  duty,  and  to  let  the 
world  see  that  he  feels  all  the  meaning  of  these  verses  of  Saadi : 

“ That  beneficent  Being,  which,  from  its  invisible  treasury. 

Feeds  with  an  equal  hand,  the  believer, 

The  unbeliever,  the  weak  mind  and  the  strong, 

Might,  if  it  had  so  pleased  him,  have  created  men  of  one  opinion, 

Or  have  converted  them  at  one  word 
To  one  and  the  same  religion.” 
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The  first  step  to  be  taken  for  the  security  of  what  has  been 
already  acquired  by  the  British  government  in  Guyana,  is 
certainly  to  occupy  Cayenne.  The  value  of  the  acquisition 
is  less  to  be  considered,  than  the  expediency  of  displacing 
from  the  continent  a powerful  neighbour  every  way  dangerous 
to  the  internal  tranquillity  and  prosperity.  In  proportion 
to  the  progress  of  settlement  and  of  purchase,  a British  in- 
terest grows  up  in  the  several  administrative  bodies.  This 
interest  insensibly  becomes  a party  opposed  to  the  old  Dutch 
landed  interest,  arid  is  its  competitor  for  the  distribution  of 
patronage,  for  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  and  for  the  di- 
rection of  those  various  public  undertakings,  which  so  ma- 
terially affect  the  local  value  of  nascent  properties.  W bile 
the  ascendency  remains  in  the  old  hands,  or  in  fair  equipoise, 
people  are  easy  ; but  it  may  be  expected  that  the  British 
party  will  ere  long,  through  the  indirect  aid  of  the  gover- 
nors and  public  officers,  be  come  every  where  the  domineer- 
ing influence.  In  such  case  discontent  may  arise  ; and  the 
ancient  proprietors,  especially  if  irritated  by  inconvenient 
changes  in  the  system  of  vassalage,  may",  through  their  con- 
nexions in  Holland,  concert  with  Bonaparte  to  have  the  set- 
tlements in  Guyana  re-demanded  for  the  subsisting  subordi- 
nate government  in  Holland,  at  the  next  negotiation  of  a 
peace.  If  any  tendency  to  court  a reunion  with  the  old  me- 
tropolis should  make  its  appearance  in  Dutch  Guyana,  no 
doubt  Cayenne  would  become  the  cent  re  of  inf  rigue.  There,  a 
powerful  neighbour  lias  a footing,  who  is  always  willing  to 
accept,  and  as  far  as  land-service  goes,  always  able  to  sup- 
port the  allegiance  of  t e discontented.  A fleet  off  the  coast 
is  not  a defence  against  troops  marched  through  the  interior* 
The  French  have  many  people  of  talent  at  Cayenne,  quite  ade- 
quate to  stirring  up  sedition,  and  undertaking  the  administra- 
tion of  a colony  : they  are  less  rich  in  merchants  of  capital, 
or  in  patient  and  skilled  agriculturists. 

The  civilization  of  countries  is  always  proportioned  to  the.. 
density  rather  than  to  the  number  of  the  people.  The  same 
quantity  of  individuals  distributed  over  a narrow  surface, 
will  each  have  more  wants,  and  will  each  acquire  a more  va- 
rious instruction,  than  if  dispersed  over  a wide  surface.— 
"Whatever  disbands  and  separates  men,  renders  less  necessary 
the  acquirement  of  education,  the  social  arts,  theshowy  com- 
forts, t lie  domestic  conveniences,  and  the  cares  of  neatness. 
The  natural  indolence  of  everv  individual  is  'found  to  brino* 
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him  a grade  nearer  to  savagism  at  every  remove  into  a less 
thronged  neighbourhood.  No  citizen  can  be  long  settled  ia 
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the  country  without  rusticating.  No  colonist  can  migrate 
toward  the  back  settlements,  without  a sensible  approxima- 
tion of  his  habits  to  those  of  the  wild  man  of  nature.  At 
evefy  successive  generation  the  progress  is  still  more  sensible; 
and  but  for  the  perpetual  importation  of  Europeans  at  the 
sea-ports,  the  very  memory  of  the  refinement  and  civilization 
of  their  ancestors  might  die  away  among  the  land-owners 
of  the  interior. 

In  order  to  resist  the  perpetual  tendency  of  the  settled  and 
native  population  to  diverge  and  to  degenerate,  pretences  for 
frequent  assemblages  of  the  people  should  be  contrived.  To 
the  fairs  instituted  by  the  Dutch,  and  to  the  religious  pa- 
geants founded  by  1 lie  Spaniards,  might  perhaps  be  added  the 
attraction  of  public  games  and  manly  exercises,  in  which  the 
savages  could  be  induced  to  become  competitors  as  well  as 
spectators.  When  they  visit  our  towns  they  bring  somesin- 
gularities  from  the  interior,  they  learn  to  know  what  we 
prize,  and  they  carry  back  several  of  our  instruments  and 
utensils,  which  will  eventually  become  permanent  articles  of 
demand.  A still  more  impoitant  cause  of  regular  assemblage 
and  reciprocal  influence,  is  the  representative  character  of 
those  administrative  bodies,  to  which  the  provincial  police 
of  all  colonies  may  most  expediently  be  intrusted.  The  ho- 
nour of  a power  freely  conferred  by  the  choice  of  the  pro- 
prietors, serves  to  stimulate  and  to  recompense  education 
throughout  the  whole  body. 

Not  mere  extent  of  dominion,  but  populous  extent,  is  the 
cause  of  every  improvement.  The  roads  of  intercourse,  the 
canals  of  irrigation  and  traffic,  nay,  the  very  structure  of 
every  one’s  house,  depend  for  their  excellence  on  the  crowd- 
edness of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  far  better  to  attract  a 
million  of  men  into  a province,  than  to  disperse  them  over 
an  empire.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  extent  of  empire 
is  itself  the  condition  of  condensing  the  populousness  of  its 
parts.  A toll-gate  road  from  Stabroek  to  Paramaribo  is 
within  the  competence  of  the  established  authorities : but 
the  thoroughfare  along  that  road  would  be  doubled,  if  it  ex- 
tended in  the  one  direction  to  San  Thomas,  and  in  the  other 
to  Cayenne.  While  Cayenne  is  French,  t he  worse  the  com- 
munication by  land  with  Paramaribo,  the  more  agreeable  to 
the  European  metropolis;  if  Cayenne  appertained  to  the 
same  sovereign,  his  interest  is  then  to  facilitate  the  commu- 
nication. The  like  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  exten- 
sion of  a common  interest  across  the  French  into  the  Portu- 
guese territory. 
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What  difficulty  could  Great  Britain  have  to  fear,  in  un- 
dertaking a negotiation  with  the  court  of  Lisbon  for  the  ces- 
sion of  that  part  of  Guyana  which  lies  between  the  Oyapoco 
and  the  Maranyo?  A large  grant  of  money,  ora  tribute  for 
twenty  years,  would  no  doubt  be  thought  an  equivalent,  for 
ceding  a nominal  right  of  sovereignty  over  a part  of  the 
Brazilian  empire,  to  which  the  force  of  its  protection,  and 
the  influence  of  its  circulation,  does  not  yet  extend.  The 
Maranyo,  or  river  of  Amazons,  is  the  practical  boundary  of 
Portuguese  ascendency  ; the  missionaries  and  pedlars,  who 
visit  its  northern  bank,  have  hardly,  as  yet,  taught  there 
the  European  name  of  a saint,  or  of  a pair  of  scissars.  But 
if,  by  that  cession,  the  navigation  of  Maranyo  could  be 
opened  to  the  West  indies  ; almost  every  thing  now  procured 
from  North  America,  would  be  furnished  more  cheaply  and 
no  less  expeditiously,  by  the  southern  river-coast  of  Guyana. 
Barley  is  singularly  good  there  : for  the  culture  of  rice,  it  is 
better  adapted  than  the  Carolinas,  or  than  Louisiana.  Tim- 
ber, shingles,  hoops,  and  tub-staves  may  be  collected  with 
facility  by  establishing  saw-mills  on  the  streams  that  fall  into 
the  Maranyo.  Wax  and  honey  may  be  had  in  any  quanti- 
ty of  the  Indians.  Hides  cost  only  the  labour  of  killing  the 
cattle.  An  earth  useful  in  pottery  is  thence  procured  by  the 
Portuguese. 

A curious  instance  of  progress  in  the  civilization  of  those 
savages  that  dwell  in  the  Portuguese  territory,  is  related  by 
Coutinho,  in  his  account  of  the  commerce  of  Brazil.  Do- 
mingo Alvarez  Pesanka,  who  loved  the  Indians,  and  was 
desirous  of  their  good  will,  caused  to  be  erected  for  their 
exclusive  use,  a large  and  spacious  building,  which  was 
fitted  up  according  to  their  own  taste.  This  edifice  stands 
close  to  the  water’s  edge,  so  that  they  may  thence  bathe,  as 
is  their  custom,  every  morning  and  afternoon.  This  same 
building  also  serves  them  as  a warehouse,  or  bazar,  and  is 
always  crowded  with  strangers,  who  come  well  laden  from 
beyond  the  mountains,  to  deal  with  the  Portuguese  inhabi- 
tants of  the  province.  They  bring  birds,  wax,  honey, 
mats,  fossils,  and  other  things  which  they  collect,  and 
here  barter  them  for  swords  and  iron  tools  of  different 
kinds.  If  they  have  not  brought  wherewith  to  make  the 
purchases  they  covet,  they  will  let  themselves  for  so  many 
days  as  wood-cutters,  an  employment  in  which  they  are 
expert. 

The  navigation  of  the  Maranyo  has  one  great  advantage 
over  that  of  the  Mississippi,  that  the  trade-wind  perpetually 
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blows  up-stream.  Tli ns  the  wardering  vessels  have  always 
a current  either  of  water  or  of  air,  to  move  by.  The  ship- 
ping which  comes  down  t©  New  Orleans  with  produce  sel- 
dom re-asc  ends  : so  laborious  and  incessant  is  the  human 
effort  requisite  to  quant  the  vessels  back  : they  are  common- 
ly sold  off  as  lumber  in  some  of  the  Atlantic  sea-ports. 
But  the  shipping  built  in  the  M iranyo  will  there  become  an 
attached  property,  and  will  contribute,  no  less  than  ihe 
stationary  dwelling  on  its  banks,  to  employ  industry,  to  dif- 
fuse plenty,  to  promote  consumption,  and  to  bring  prospe- 
rity to  anchor. 

All  the  British  West  Indies  would  be  benefited  by  free 
access  to  the  interior  of  South  America.  All  the  other 
parts  of  the  British  dominions  would  be  benefited.  Extent 
of  empire  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  adoption  of  libe- 
ral principles  of  com  neree.  Could  all  nations  trade  w itli 
all,  free  from  pro  »r  ition  or  restriction,  without  issuing  a 
bounty,  or  levying  a tribute  at  the  custom-house,  without 
making  treaties  of  commerce  in  behalf  of  favoured  nations, 
or  excluding  hered*Tary  foes  from  the  market  of  general 
competition,  every  thing  would  be  grown  where  it  can  be 
produced  cheapest,  manufactured  where  the  labour  of  men 
or  of  machines  can  be  applied  with  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  brought  at  the  expedient  season  to  the  home  of  the 
consumer,  with  the  smallest  possible  burden  of  ex  pence  and 
of  profit.  Among  the  parts  of  an  extensive  empire,  this 
desirable  equality  of  privilege  usually  prevails.  The  seve- 
ral provinces  mostly  enjoy  one  with  another  this  equitable 
reciprocity  of  intercourse.  In  t fie  different  districts  belong- 
ing to  the  same  sovereign,  there  is  seldom  much  locality  of 
privilege  Industry  is  left  to  its  natural  walk,  and  prospe- 
rity to  its  natural  seat.  Great  Britain  is  content  alike  to 
take  her  sugar  and  cochineal,  her  cotton  and  indigo,  from 
Bengal  or  from  Stabroek.  If  an  inequality  of  privilege  in 
some  respects  prevails,  it  is  rather  in  her  export  than  in  her 
import  trade;  and  it  is  rather  the  East  than  the  West 
Indies  which  have  cause  for  complaint.  But  the  inconve- 
nience of  chartered  companies  and  of  legalized  monopolies 
is  become  so  apparent  from  the  more  rapid  progression  of 
West  Indian  than  of  East  Indian  commerce,  that  even 
these  distinctions  w ill  no  doubt  soon  incur  abolition  ; and  an 
universal  toleration  of  private  judgment  in  purchasing,  and 
of  the  appropriate  industry  of  each  colony,  will  supersede 
the  patronized  establishments  of  a darker  age. 
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Whenever  this  colonial  equality,  this  communion  of 
provincial  rights,  shall  be  thoroughly  conceded  by  parlia- 
ment, there  are  few  portions  of  the  inhabited  earth,  which 
will  not  have  acquired  a strong  interest  in  becoming  attach- 
ed to  the  British  empire.  If,  instead  of  employing  the  ce- 
lebrated enthusiast  of  liberty,  general  Miranda,  to  agitate 
the  Caraccas,  his  knowledge  of  the  ctmuiry,  and  his  intel- 
ligence among  the  people,  had  been  called  in  merely  to 
direct  the  conquest  of  the  western  bank  of  the  Orinoko,  by 
a regular  army  whose  presence  and  whose  principles  would 
have  excited  no  apprehension  of  a servile  war,  and  of  a 
general  insurrection  of  the  working  negroes,  that  strip  of 
country  might  lately  have  been  added  to,  and  consolidated 
with  our  possessions  in  Guyana. 

The  bocas  of  the  Orinoko  are  well  worth  the  solicitude  of 
the  British  admiralty.  They  now  pour  out  in  time  of  war 
a multitude  of  small  privateers,  picaroon  boats,  as  we  call 
them,  which  take  petty  prizes  to  a vast  amount  collectively 
among  the  West  Indian  slopping.  These  picaroon  boats 
are  not  valuable  enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  men  of  war; 
and  our  mercantile  capitals  are  otherwise  engaged  in  the  co- 
lonies, than  to  be  conveniently  applicable  for  privateering. 
Prize-money,  it  seems,  is  not  thought  worth  dividing; 
on  board  the  British  fleets,  unless  when  it  amounts  to  a con- 
siderable sum.  Hence  it  happens  that  this  petty  predatory 
warfare  proceeds  unmolested  ; and  the  colony  craft  which 
conducts  our  coasting  trade,  is  snapped  up  by  these  sharks 
with  a most  teasing  and  ruinous  voracity.  The  black  sailors 
are  mostly  sold  for  staves,  and  the  produce  on  board  finds 
its  way  through  Tortola,  into  the  English,  or  through  some 
American  ship-broker,  into  the  European  continental  mar- 
ket. 

A conquest  of  the  province  of  New  Cum  an  a is  the  only 
fundamental  remedy.  This  tine  district  up  to  Ciudad-real 
might  surely  have  been  attained,  without  any  greater  ex- 
penditure of  life  and  effort  than  was  lately  lent  to  general 
Miranda.  But  the  enterprise  should  have  been  definite  in 
its  purpose  and  object,  avowedly  directed  to  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  British  conquest,  and  restricted  to  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Orin  ko.  The  assertion  of  independence  is  a far 
greater  hazard  to  run  than  a ready  submission  to  a British 
army  Subjects,  who  should  take  part  in  a rebellious 
change,  would  have  to  apprehend  sudden  severities  from  the 
governors  of  all  those  places  which  might  persevere  in  alle- 
giance ; would  have  ;o  apprehend  the  consequences  of  being 
shortly  repressed  by  troops  from  Mexico,  or  from  Cuba; 
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and  would  have  to  apprehend  the  eventual  vengeance  of  the 
Spanish  court,  if  Great  Britain  had  to  abandon  their  inte- 
rests at  a peace.  Bub  the  worst  that  can  happen,  after  a 
British  conquest,  is  to  be  ceded  back  to  the  parent  country, 
when  war  ceases  in  Europe,  after  tasting  the  profits  of  a 
freer  trade,  and  forming  some  acquaintances  in  an  heretical 
garrison. 

A British  military  invasion  proclaims  a kind  of  fair, 
which  is  welcome  in  the  West  Indies.  The  variety  of 
things  arriving  for  sale,  and  the  wider  markets  opened  to 
produce,  increase  circulation,  and  raise  the  value  of  renta- 
ble property.  Martinique  has  had  every  reason  to  rejoice, 
even  in  the  temporary  sway  of  Great  Britain.  And  so 
would  any  Spanish  settlement.  But  the  Spaniards  entertain 
perhaps  as  yet  some  prejudices  against  the  religion  of  the 
English.  Irish  regiments,  with  a visible  accompaniment  of 
catholic  priests,  ought  therefore  preferably  to  be  sent  among 
Spaniards.  Not  many  years  ago,  the  protestant  planters  at 
Grenada  made  a conspiracy  to  pull  down  the  catholic 
churches  in  that  island.  A similar  intolerance  is  feared  from 
any  other  heretical  conquest.  1 believe  that  the  English 
people  are  become  very  tolerant  ; 1 never  saw  an  instance  of 
insult  offered  to  the  religion  of  a neighbour  : I never  heard 
a murmur  at  the  state’s  distributing  in  Canada  its  ecclesias- 
tic patronage  among  catholics.  But  the  government  has, 
nevertheless,  not  the  reputation  of  being  tolerant;  and  this  is 
what  operates  at  a distance,  and  in  colonial  provinces.  The 
repeated  parliamentary  refusals  of  Irish  emancipation,  and 
the  declamatory  indignation  of  the  friends  of  the  catholics, 
are  the  chief  facts  which  reach  the  popish  clergy  of  South 
America.  To  place  ostentatiously  a catholic  archbishop, 
a domestic  pope,  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  to  employ  some 
Irish  missionaries  in  visiting  Guyana,  are  the  expedient  pre- 
paratory steps  for  acquiring  the  entire  confidence  of  the  ec- 
clesiastic party  in  the  Spanish  settlements  here.  I rejoice 
much  in  the  conquest  of  Buenos  Ayres  ; but  I doubt  whe- 
ther that  conquest  will  prove  to  be  so  stable  an  acquisition  as 
is  expected,  for  want  of  any  previous  precaution  to  concili- 
ate the  religious  portion  of  the  people,  which  sways  not  only 
file  great  body  of  the  Spaniards,  but  also  of  the  contiguous 
Indian  nations.  Yet  brilliant  as  the  first  seizure  of  Buenos 
Ayres  may  have  been,  and  important  as  the  emporium  for 
all  the  produce  which  descends  the  Plata  may  appear ; I 
am  deliberately  persuaded,  that  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte 
Video,  and  all  the  dependent  provinces,  would  be  well  ex- 
changed lor  the  narrower  eastern  bank  of  the  Orinoko, 
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The  Orinoco  is  not  subject,  like  the  Plata,  to  those  hur- 
ricanes from  the  Andes,  which  destroy,  at  a sweep,  all  the 
craft  of  navigation.  The  wonderful  quantity  of  cattle  is 
alike  remarkable  on  the  meadows  of  either  river.  The  variety 
of  accessible  country,  and  the  quantity  of  timbered  shore,  is 
greater  on  the  Orinoko.  And  the  peculiarity  which  this 
latter  river  offers,  during  the  season  of  inundation,  of  sup- 
plying a navigable  passage  into  the  Maranyo,  must  give  to 
it,  for  extent  of  interior  communication,  an  advantage  over 
the  Plata.  Its  eventual  importance,  therefore,  may  ration- 
ally be  expected  to  transcend  that  of  a river,  which  is  not  of 
greater  dimensions,  which  is  no  thoroughfare,  and  which 
does  not  open  into  a sea,  so  dotted  with  islands,  and  encircled 
with  havens. 

Nor  is  there  perhaps  so  much  difference  as  is  commonly 
imagined,  between  the  actual  progress  of  settlement,  of  cul- 
tivation, and  of  populousness,  on  the  banks  of  the  two  ri- 
vers. The  Plata  is  best  known  in  Europe ; because  Buenos 
Ayres  figured  in  the  red  book,  was  the  seat  of  a titled  go- 
vernor, and  offered  the  hope  of  a large  spoil  of  patronage 
to  the  courtiers.  Besides,  the  vast  silver  tribute  of  Peru 
was  often  sent  home  through  that  channel.  But  the  Spa- 
niards not  having  created  a privileged  harbour  within  the 
Orinoko,  the  produce  of  the  bordering  provinces  has  habi- 
tually been  carried  for  shipment  to  Trinidad,  Goayre,  or 
the  Havanna.  It  has  made  no  noise  in  the  tariffs  of  the  cus- 
tom-house. A recent  traveller  estimates  at  114,000  the  set- 
tled colonial  population  of  New  Cumana  and  Spanish  Guy- 
ana. The  produce  raised  by  such  a number  of  employed 
individuals  cannot  be  inconsiderable,  or  unimportant;  par- 
ticularly as  it  embraces  some  articles,  such  as  chocolate, 
sarsaparilla,  bark,  and  various  dying-stuffs,  in  addition  to 
tobacco,  coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar,  so  generally  grown  in 
these  districts  for  exportation.  To  be  sure  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  a colony  of  creoles  of  Spanish  descent  is  by  no 
means  as  great  as  the  surplus  produce  of  an  equally  popu- 
lous colony  under  English  guidance  and  management.  For 
the  Spaniards  have  progressively  accommodated  their  habits 
so  entirely  to  the  country,  the  climate,  and  the  gifts  of  the 
soil,  that  they  consume  at  home  a larger  proportion  of  what 
they  grow,  and  import  from  Europe  a smaller  proportion  of 
what  they  use,  than  any  other  set  of  people.  They  are 
nearly  self-sufficient.  They  have  naturalized  themselves- in 
South  America  far  more  completely  than  any  other  Europe- 
ans. They  are  really  more  puzzled  to  send  home  their 
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taxes,  than  to  supply  their  domestic  consumption,  whenever 
a war  interrupts  their  intercourse  with  old  Spain. 

The  Spaniards  have  come  to  America,  because  there  is 
room  to  live  with  little  labour.  Their  numbers  expand 
with  the  quiet  regularity  of  patriarchal  families.  They 
place  wise  conduct  in  actual  enjoyment ; not  in  the  restless 
pursuit  of  riches  to  be  displayed  in  old  age  among  new  ac- 
quaintance and  in  another  hemisphere.  Those  who  leave 
Spain,  come  to  stay,  and  not  to  return  ; they  con- 
sider their  adopted  country,  not  as  a counting-house  where 
they  are  to  earn  a fortune,  but  as  an  estate  where  they  are  to 
found  a family.  And  thus,  though  each  life  is  less  produc- 
tive of  emolument  to  the  individual,  it  bequeaths  more  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  region.  The  English  build  wooden 
houses  very  fast ; the  Spaniards  very  slow,  but  with  brick 
and  stone.  Churches  rise  beside  their  dwellings  ; and  so  do 
schools  and  colleges.  The  Latin  grammar  of  Nebrija  may 
fee  inferior  to  the  Eton  grammar  : but  it  is  taught  in  the  co- 
lonies. The  English  send  home  their  children  for  the  verv 
elements  of  education. 

Hence  there  is  great  value  in  a settled  population  of  the 
Spanish  breed:  they  are  a pledge  for  enduring  unremoving 
prosperity.  They  are  adapted  to  consume  works  of  the  fine 
arts,  engravings  of  religious  pictures,  candelabres,  altar- 
pieces,  and  costly  vestments  for  the  priesthood.  They  are 
adapted  to  civilize  the  servile  'population,  which,  if  lazier,  is 
certainly  gentler,  and  less  disposed  to  revolt,  in  the  Spanish 
possessions.  Even  in  San  Domingo,  the  Spanish  portion  lias 
feeen  comparatively  free  from  insurrection. 

It  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  desired,  that  the  English  go- 
vernment should  bend  its  attention  toward  protecting,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  wishes,  the  Spanish  colonists.  'Chose 
situate  on  the  Orinoko  could  immediately  be  provided,  un- 
der British  protection,  with  every  thing  which  renders  an 
European  connexion  desirable  to  them;  with  better  stores  of 
supply,  will]  wider  markets  of  vent,  and  with  Irish  mer- 
chants of  their  own  faith,  to  conduct  their  intercourse,  and 
to  amalgamate  with  their  population. 

In  case  a transfer  of  dominion  should  allow  ooen  intercourse 

» & 

between  the  West  Indies  and  the  provinces  up  the  Orinoko, 
a vast  many  new  settlers  would  domesticate  there.  Che  na- 
tural influence  of  the  neighbourhood  wotdd  pour  into  these 
colonies  a truly  British  spirit.  The  additional  planters, 
and  the  removed  slaves,  would  soon  bring  in  much,  of  our 
habits  and  our  dialect,  would  soon  teach  oirr  activity  and 
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our  wants.  Thus  the  mass  of  public  force  would  shortly  be 
distinguished  for  British  sympathies  and  willing  allegiance. 
But  on  the  Plata,  the  creole  power  is  truly  American;  it  is 
an  Indian  force  governed  by  the  convents  of  the  missiona- 
ries, which  has  occasionally  bid  defiance  to  the  Spanish  mi- 
litary commanders,  and  has  efficaciously  resisted  several  at- 
tempts to  turn  the  monasteries  into  barracks.  Such  a popu- 
lation, almost  wholly  strange  to  European  connexions  and 
cares,  will  always  be  held  in  subjection  by  too  frail  a tenure, 
not  to  be  wisely  exchanged  for  the  ruder  but  more  plastic 
people  of  the  Orinoko. 

One  mistake  of  the  ancient  English  administrations  has 
been,  the  not  sending  out  their  colonial  governors  sufficiently 
accompanied.  The  multiplication  of  places  is  not  merely  a 
convenience  to  the  patrons  ; it  is  also  a benefit  to  the  subjects. 
Variety  of  ranks  is  but  a distribution  of  political  labour  ; it  is 
favourable  to  subordination,  to  the  collection  of  instruction, 
to  the  complete  performance  of  duty,  and  to  the  advancement 
and  recompense  of  merit.  A splendid  establishment,  like  all 
pomp,  is  adapted  both  to  amuse  and  to  overawe  the  multi- 
tude; and  it  tends  to  introduce  a multiplicity  of  artificial 
wants,  which  furnish  employ  and  nutriment  to  the  different 
manufacturers  of  the  mother  country.  The  principal  mer- 
chants and  planters  soon  attempt  to  imitate  the  pageantry  of 
the  governor’s  entertainments.  Utensils  are  sent  for  to  Lon- 
don like  those  on  his  table,  and  furniture  like  that  in  his,  sa- 
loon. What  he  considers  as  accommodation  becomes  a 
general  want. 

The  revenues  necessary  for  an  increase  of  splendour  are 
not  considerable;  they  might  probably  be  found  by  selling 
the  unappropriated  lands  to  nftw  colonists  for  a quit-rent, 
subject  to  be  augmented  a tenth  every  ten  years,  or  in  some 
other  proportion ; instead  of  selling  them  outright  in  lots, 
which  require  a sudden  and  inconvenient  advance  of  capital 
for  tlie  fee-simple.  Window-taxes,  and  other  such  assess- 
ments on  fixed  property,  might,  if  necessary,  be  intro- 
duced. Money  which  is  to  be  spent  on  the  spot,  is  seldom 
grudged  bv  the  people.  But  care  should  be  taken  that 
places  which  require  local  knowledge,  be  given  to  local 
experience;  and  that  those  who  acquit  themselves  well 
in  a province,  should  have  a chance  for  advancement  to 
metropolitan  consequence.  North  America  was  lost  as 
much  for  want  of  opening  a career  of  ascent  to  her  native 
talent,  as  from  any  popular  benefit  that  was  to  accrue  by 
the  assertion  of  independence. 

It  is  fortunate  when  by  a rare  chance,  the  governor  brings 
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with  him  a wife.  Few  married  English  women,  of  rank 
and  character,  are  at  any  time  induced  to  make  their  appear- 
ance  in  these  distant  edges  of  the  world,  to  exhibit  the  fa- 
shions of  domestic  elegance,  and  teach  the  graces  of  moral 
dignity.  TJie  female  servants  and  humble  companions  of 
such  married  ladies  very  commonly  attach  themselves  inde- 
pendently and  advantageously  in  the  colonies;  and  produce 
by  their  stay  a great  and  lasting  effect  in  civilizing  the  local 
manners,  and  transplanting  those  feminine  arts  of  life* 
which  our  fawney  wenches  never  saw  exemplified.  From 
imitating  the  dresses  of  the  white  ladies,  they  will  proceed 
to  imitate  usages  of  a higher  importance. 

Several  barristers,  with  the  title  of  recorder,  should  be 
stationed  in  our  principal  towns.  They  might  at  first  be 
eminently  useful  in  compiling  and  translating  the  regula- 
tions of  Dutch  iurisprudence.  Their  next  office  would  be 
to  indicate  and  prepare  the  fittest  way  of  assimilating  the  ex- 
tant colonial  laws  with  those  of  the  British  empire.  Usage 
is  of  great  value  ; it  implies  motion  without  friction.  But 
in  colonies,  where  an  influx  of  additional  inhabitants  is 
continually  going  on  : where  the  balance  of  Dutch  popula- 
tion is  declining,  and  the  habit  of  connexion  with  Holland 
is  interrupted  ; where  incessant  migrations  produce,  with 
greater  speed  than  the  ordinary  flow  of  generations,  a gene- 
ral renewal  of  the  people ; usage  must  undergo  a rapid  and 
considerable  change,  if  it  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  conve- 
nience of  the  stirring  mass  of  society.  In  such  circum- 
stances, an  obstinate  retention  of  custom  is  itself  a grievance  ; 
it  occasions  more  friction  than  innovation  would  do.  There 
is  greater  danger  of  complaint  that  the  English  laws  are  not 
introduced  fast  enough,  than  that  the  old  land-marks  are 
ploughed  up  too  hastily.  The  more  of  legality  and  the 
less  of  usurpation  there  is  in  the  introduction  of  new  insti- 
tutions, the  better.  Trial  by  jury,  and  an  elective  consti- 
tution of  the  provincial  administrations,  are  the  fundamen- 
tal blessings  which  British  conquest  every  where  should  as- 
pire to  bequeath.  There  are  several  minor  changes  in  legis- 
lation, which  resident  lawyers  would  teach  us  to  obtain 
at  home.  Unless  the  evil  of  laws  is  observed  by  professional 
men,  the  form  of  remedy  can  seldom  be  devised  which 
will  give  least  trouble,  and  amalgamate  best  with  existing 
statutes.  The  intricacy  of  the  British  custom-house  regu- 
lations is  often  injurious  to  trade  ; in  nothing  more  remarka- 
blv  than  in  the  article  of  coffee,  which  is  burdened  with  ex- 
pense  and  injured  in  quality,  by  the  processes  adopted  for 
securing  the  revenue. 
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Medical  men,  educated  in  Europe,  are  not  rare  in  the  co- 
lonies, especially  surgeons,  many  of  whom  were  formerly 
attached  to  regiments,  or  employed  on  board  men  of  war, 
and  obtained  leave  to  remain.  They  make  a fixed  income* 
by  farming  the  health  of  the  slaves  on  contiguous  planta- 
tions, at  so  much  a head.  By  their  free  patients  they  are 
handsomely  fee’d.  Physicians  are  much  less  common  ; a 
few  who  had  fixed  at  home  in  a neighbourhood  too  crowded 
with  competition,  or  who,  for  professional  reasons,  have 
thought  a hot  climate  necessary  to  their  own  health,  have 
come  out ; but  the  number  is  inconsiderable.  A governor 
ought,  however,  by  no  means  to  omit  including  some  me** 
dieal  men  in  his  household  establishment. 

But  the  most  desirable  service  which  a governor  could 
render  to  this  country,  would  be  to  carry  out  an  assortmentof 
philosophers,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  it  scientifically. 
It  may  sometimes  happen  that  a single  traveller  (the  Mr. 
Barrow  who  visited  the  Cape  is  an  instance),  combines  in 
his  own  person  the  various  requisites  for  an  adequate  survey* 
and  is  at  once  the  mathematician,  the  naturalist,  and  the 
statesman.  But  in  general  a subdivision  and  distribution  of 
labour  is  requisite,  where  comprehensive  information  is  co- 
veted. In  order  to  meet  the  risks  of  climate,  and  to  obviate 
the  great  loss  of  knowledge  which  ensues,  if  a man  of  sci- 
ence, while  he  is  visiting  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  earth* 
perishes  of  disease  or  accident ; it  is  desirable  to  send  out  a 
company  of  learned  travellers,  four  or  five  in  conjunction, 
with  a party  of  Indians  to  carry  their  baggage.  To  one  or 
two  might  be  intrusted  the  task  of  mathematical  survey, 
and  of  mapping  the  country  ; and  on  others  might  devolve 
the  collection  of  facts  relative  to  the  natural  history,  the 
zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy  of  the  district.  The  ci- 
vil condition  of  the  human  population  is  better  learnt  by 
residence  than  by  thoroughfare.  Such  a knot  of  young  men 
of  science  would  find  considerable  amusement  in  the  enter- 
prise itself ; and  would  return  able  to  satisfy  a great  deal  of 
European  curiosity  about  the  region  visited.  The  cost  of 
such  an  expedition  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  know- 
ledge which  the  statesman  would  gain,  and  the  reputation 
for  good-will  which  would  result.  It  cannot  be  that  this 
country  should  want  to  import  lime  from  Bristol ; but  its 
mountains  are  yet  unexplored. 

Discoveries  of  what  can  be  rendered  useful,  avail  little 
without  the  human  hands  that  are  to  turn  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture to  a profit.  The  accounts  given  of  the  Chinese,  and 
the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  they  have  got  up  in 
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Pulo-peflang,  all  Ihe  parts  of  a perplexed  and  civilized  sa~ 
ciety  under  British  laws,  and  in  a climate  corresponding' 
with  that  of  Guyana,  render  it  highly  probable  that  Chi- 
nese colonists  would  form  the  most  valuable  accession  to  our 
present  stock  of  labourers  which  could  be  introduced. 
They  have  those  habits  of  body  which  can  bear  the  exer- 
tions of  industry  between  the  tropics,  and  they  have  those 
habits  of  artificial  society,  which  fit  them  for  a variety  of 
labours  to  which  rude  savages  cannot  be  brought  to  attend. 
Above  all,  they  have  a rational  foresight,  and  may  be  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  their  own  maintenance,  without 
danger  of  that  ruinous  improvidence,  that  careless  alterna- 
tion of  intemperance  and  sloth,  that  besets  the  African  negro 
who  is  his  own  master.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  will  stay, 
but  never  settle  in  a strange  laud,  and  that  when  they  have 
earned  a little  money  they  go  home  to  live  upon  it ; but  if 
they  should  not  generally  prove  to  be  settlers,  their  labour 
will  still  have  prepared  fields  and  created  houses  for  the  use 
of  other  successors,  and  they  will  become  the  teachers  of  a 
multiplicity  of  those  arts  and  habits,  which  a long  expe- 
rience of  hot  climates  has  naturalized  among  the  orientals. 
Guyana  is  adapted  to  become  the  China  of  the  west,  and 
may  best  be  instructed  by  the  nation  which  ought  especially 
to  be  its  model. 


The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  negro  English,  or 
ialkee-talkee,  that  has  been  alluded  to,  which  is  spoken  by 
the  creole  ladies  in  preference  to  any  other  dialect : 


Da  wan  fieri  somma 
JVo  mekie  hawli  hawli 
Den  de  mekie  too  mooso  hawli 
hawli 

Mekie  hesie 
.Locke  hoen 
Tantiere 
I a)  eke  deeja 
jPiekienmoro 
Onofo 

Oe  somma  die  da  preeP 
Matie 
Da  mie 
D a massa 
Da  misse 


That  is  a free  person 
Don’t  make  any  noise 

They  make  too  much  noise 
Make  haste 

Take  care,  or  look  good 
Stand  still 
Look  here 
A little  more 
Enough 
Who’s  there 
A friend 
It’s  me 

it’s  a gentleman 
It’s  a lady. 
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